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THE     ROUTE    BOOK     OF 
DEVON. 


In  endeavouring  to  supply  the  Tourist  and  Stranger  with, 
a  Route  Book  of  onr  native  county,  we  shall  adopt  the 
plan  best  suited  for  convenience  and  reference,— namely, 
that  of  considering  Exeter  the  centre  of  a  circle,  from 
which  we  shall  diverge  by  the  most  direct,  or  most  used 
turnpike  roads  to  a  principal  town  at  its  extreme  limits, 
or  one  nearest  in  the  county  adjoining, — making  each  line 
or  road  to  such  town,  a  separate  Route  ;  commencing  from 
Exeter  to  the  nurth-west,  then  to  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  concluding  at  the  west.       To  begin  with 

EXETER. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  among  learned  antiquaries, 
as  to  the  name  and  date  of  the  first  foundation  of  this 
city. — That  it  was  very  ancient,  both  tradition  and  history 
concur  in  maintaining.  There  was  a  settlement  here  of 
the  ancient  Britons  before  the  invasion  of  ihe  Romans ; 
and  Exeter  was  a  Roman  station  in  the  year  4l03 ; — it 
became  subjected  to  the  Saxons  about  670.  The  Danes 
held  possession  of  the  city  for  some  time,  till  e.xpelled  by 
King  Alfred ;  and  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was 
occasionally  the  seat  of  her  kings.  It  is  not  our  province 
to  go  into  her  early  history,  and  chronicle  her  renown  and 
sufferings  through  battles  and  sieges,  and  trace  her  doings 
and  progressive  rise  to  her  present  state. — For  this  detail 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  the  Exeter  Guide ; 
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our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  enter  upon  a  very  brief 
description  of  this  ancient  city,  as  she  now  stands. 

Exeter,  the  capital  of  Devonshire,  is  situated  in  the 
hundred  of  Wonford,  173  miles  by  road,  and  193f  by 
railway,  from  London  ; — is  possessed  of  a  jurisdiction 
independent  of  the  county  of  Devon,  and  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  a  separate  county  by  an  act  of  Edward  VI. 
The  population  by  the  last  census,  within  this  district,  was 
31,333.— Number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and 
building,  5,639.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament ; 
its  civil  government  is  vested  by  the  new  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Bill,  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve  magistrates,  twelve 
aldermen,  thirty-six  councilmen,  three  auditors,  and  twelve 
assessors. 

The  city  rises  with  a  bold  aspect  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Ese,  and  was  formerly  enclosed  with  walls  and 
gates — the  whole  of  the  latter  were  removed  some  years 
since,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  former  still  remains. 
The  antiquary  may  be  gratified  with  an  inspection  of  the 
old  Saxon  Gateway  to  Rougemont  Castle,  now  standing  in 
Castle-street,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  present  Castle- 
yard.  The  Castle,  now  the  site  of  the  Devon  Sessions 
House,  encloses  a  space  about  thirty  poles  in  diameter, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  and  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town,  about  two  furlongs  from  the 
river,  on  a  hill  overlooking  every  part  of  the  ground 
within  the  walls  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and  commanding 
from  the  ramparts  an  extensive  prospect.  It  has  borne 
the  name  of  Rougemont  Castle  from  the  red  earth  on 
which  the  old  castle  was  built ;  and  was  famous  for  its 
antiquity;  as  history  reports  it  to  have  been  first  built  by 
order  of  Julius  Csesar,  in  the  50th  year  before  Christ :  but 
by  the  gateway  now  standing,  it  was  evidently  partially 
demolished,  and  renewed  by  the  Saxons,  and  its  other 
various  possessors  since  that  time. 

The  city  lies  below  the  Castle,  the  figure  of  which 
within  the  walls,  is  nearly  a  parallelogram  of  four  furlongs 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  having  its  eastern  and 
southern  corners  cut  off  and  rounded. — From  its  most 
westerly  point  the  wall  runs  nearly  straight  to  the  north, 
and  about  seventy  years  since,  before  the  intervention  of 
buildings,  joined  the  wall  that  leads  up  Northernhay  to 
the  Castle.  Beneath  the  Castle,  the  city  extends  from 
north-west  by  south  to  east,  and  has  from  the  Castle  hill 


a  declivity  to  every  part  of  its  walls.  The  principal  streets 
High-street  and  Fore-street,  run  in  a  continuous  line  from 
east  to  west  through  the  longest  diameter  of  the  town,  and 
are  intersected  by  South-street  and  North-street  at  right 
angles,  thus  dividing  it  into  nearly  four  equal  portions. — 
To  the  north-east,  the  suburb  of  St.  Sid  well,  containing 
three  principal  streets,  extends  in  length  about  five  furlongs ; 
these  streets  lead  to  various  newly  formed  streets  and  places 
in  all  directions. — Longbrook-street  now  extends  its  buildings 
to  about  a  mile  from  the  city, — St.  Sidwell-street  up  to 
the  Blackboy  turnpike, — and  Paris-street  and  the  London 
road  is  studded  with  new  buildings  to  the  confines  of 
Heavitree.  To  the  south-east  is  a  suburb  consisting  of 
two  streets,  Magdalen-street,  and  Holloway-street ;  the  one 
leading  to  the  London  road,  and  the  other  to  Topsham, 
about  two  furlongs.  Between  these  two  roads  lies  the 
suburb  called  Mount  Radford,  formerly  the  seat  and  park 
of  John  Baring,  Esq.,  now  nearly  covered  with  villas 
and  fashionable  residences.  On  the  north-west,  from 
the  foot  of  North-street,  another  suburb  rises  on  St. 
David's-hill,  leading  to  the  Railway  Terminus  and  the 
North  Devon  road.  On  the  south-west  beneath  the  walls 
is  the  suburb  of  Exe  Island,  and  a  square  styled  the 
Quarter,  &c.,  branching  into  many  streets  and  lanes. 
Beyond  Exe  Bridge  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  consisting  of  three  streets,  the  most 
southerly  of  which  leads  to  the  Plymouth  and  South  Devon 
roads,^the  more  western  and  north-western,  to  the  Cornish 
and  North  Devon  roads.  The  length  of  the  city  taken 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  principal  street  of  this 
suburb,  through  the  Fore-street,  High-street,  and  St.  Sid- 
well's,  to  the  Blackboy  turnpike  gate,  measures  more  than 
one  mile  and  three-quarters;  and  taking  the  extent  of  St. 
David's  suburb  through  North-street  and  South-street  to 
Larkbeare,  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  position  of  Exeter  from  its  being  situated  "  on  a 
hill  among  hills  "  has  preserved  for  it  a  high  character  in 
point  of  salubrity  and  cleanliness ;  and  to  both  the 
antiquary  and  lover  of  the  picturesque  is  an  object  of  great 
attraction — the  ancient  character  and  appearance  of  some 
of  the  streets  and  many  of  the  buildings,  opening  a  rich 
field  for  the  contemplation  of  the  former,  as  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  surrounding  scenery  afford  to  the  taste 
of  the  latter. 
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The  principal  point  of  attraction  and  interest  to  the 
stranger,  is  the  venerable  and  beautiful  structure 

THE    CATHEDRAL. 

A  buildinor,  originally  a  priory  of  benedictine  monks, 
founded  by  King  Athclstan,  and  said  to  occujjv  the  site  of 
the  Lady  CLapel,  existed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  932. 
At  the  time  Leofric,  the  first  bishop,  in  1049,  removed  the 
episcopal  seat  from  Crediton  to  Exeter,  where  it  was  pre- 
viously endowed  ;  il  is  conjectured  that  this  first  Cathedral 
did  not  exceed  60  feet  in  length.  This  Saxon  edifice,  of 
wliicii  there  are  no  apparent  remains  at  the  present  day, 
gave  place  in  the  year  1111,  during  the  prelacy  of  bishop 
William  Warelwast,  to  the  commencement  of  the  second 
or  Norman  Cathedral.  That  prelate  is  recorded  to  have 
built  the  existing  towers.  This  Cathedral  suffered  much 
injury  during  the  siege  of  Exeter  by  king  Stephen,  but 
was  eventually  repaired  by  the  several  bishops  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  see,  after  that  calamity.  We  now  come  to 
the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the 
third,  or  present  Cathedral,  the  honor  of  which  belongs  to 
bishop  Quivil,  who  was  installed  in  1280.*  Bishop  Quivil, 
in  the  prosecution   of  the  work,  made   portions  of  the  old 

•  The  following  are  the  principal  measurements  given  in  the 
account  published  by  the  Societj^  of  Antiquaries,  with  some 
additions  from  the  fabric  rolls   of  the  Cathedral  ; — 


Parts. 

Date.         j     g 

is 

X 

Built  by  Bishops. 

Towers 

Ladyo  Chapel \ 

Transepts  made  out 
of  the  towers.... 

A.  D.            feet 

nil             28 

1223-1244  :    65 
1281—1291  j     .. 

1281-1293     140 

1293—1307     180 

..        ,.      |148 

1307-1318     132 

■  132 

1328-1369  i     .. 

1290—1380  1  13.^5 

feet. 

28 
35 

32 

40 
20 

34 
20 

133 
32 

feet. 
14.5 
40 

68 
68 
35 

68 
35 

50 

W.  Warelwast. 
Bp.  Bruere. 
Peter  Quivil.       j 

Peter  Quivil,       j 
]  T.  Bj-tton. 

]  W.  Stapeldon. 

Bp.  Grandisson 

f  Ths.  Branting- 
f    ham. 

lip.  Grandisson 
Edmund  Lacy. 
Bp.  Bothe. 

Aisles  of  nave  .... 
Choir,     first     four 
arches  from  east. 
Aisles  of  choir  .... 
Ttemainder  of  choir 
Cloisters 

Finished,  also  great 
east  window   .... 
'Western  facade.... 
Chapter  House  .... 
Completed  in 

1392 
1360 
1420-55 
1478 

55 
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edifice  subservient  to  the  design.  The  ponderous  Norman 
towers  were  converted  into  transepts,  and  the  beautiful 
Lady  Chapel,  and  that  of  St.  Gabriel  adjoining,  built  by 
his  predecessors,  bishops  Bruere,  Blondy,  and  Bronescombe, 
were  retained.  The  several  successors  of  Quivil  continued 
the  work,  apparently  according  to  the  plan  and  foundation 
laid  by  the  designer,  and  it  was  finally  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  internal  decorations,  by  bishop 
Grandisson,    in  136U. 

On  viewing  the  exterior  of  this  building  a  great  impres- 
sion is  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  by  the 
massivenesb  of  the  two  towers,  and  the  nobie  and  perfect 
appearance  of  the  whole  structure.  The  west  end  pre- 
sents a  screen  with  three  openings  or  doorways,  a  wall 
behind,  with  very  slight  buttresses  worked  up  in  the  screen, 
and  other  buttresses  of  much  bolder  projection  at  the 
angles.  The  screen  is  sculptured  over  with  statues,  repre- 
senting patriarchs,  apostles,  kings  of  England,  heroes  of 
the  Crusades,  illustrious  bishops  and  worthies,  and  em- 
blematic figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Some  of  these 
had  been  mutilated  by  time  or  the  depreciating  hands  of 
barbarous  innovators  ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  damaged 
statues,  together  with  the  decayed  pinnacles  round  the 
church,  have  been  replaced  within  these  few  years  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  A  very  necessary  and  important  work 
for  the  preservation  of  the  edifice  has  recently  b  'en  effected 
by  this  body — the  thorough  and  complete  draining  of  the 
earth  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Cathedral  ;  in 
doing  which,  much  of  the  accumulated  soil  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  of  the  plinth  laid  open,  which  was 
beftjre  entirely  covered.  The  upper  or  clere  stoiy  is  sup- 
ported by  flying  buttresses,  rising  from  richly  paunelled 
pinnacles,  and  stand  out  boldly,  casting  their  well  denned 
shadows  on  the  mass  of  the  building.  The  roof  is  of  lead 
with  a  flowered  ornament  on  its  ridge,  a  feature  peculiar  to 
this  Cathedral,  and  very  much  increases  its  general  effect. 
The  two  towers  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  forms, 
but  the  stages  of  the  ornaments  and  the  ornaments  them- 
selves will  be  found  to  be  different.  With  the  exception  of 
the  towers,  the  style  and  general  harmony  of  the  whole 
offer  incontestable  evidence  of  its  being  the  result  of  one 
uniform  plan.     The  style  is  that  of  the  early  decorative. 

The  area  of  the  Cathedral  extends  from  east  to  west 
390  feet,  and  from  north  to  south  74  feet,  and  consists  of  a 
a3 
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nave  with  two  aisles  of  corresponding  length;  a  chapel  at 
the  north-west  angle,  a  porch  on  the  north  side  ;  a  transept 
terminated  hy  two  square  towers,  from  which  two  small 
chapels  open  on  the  east;  a  choir,  with  two  aisles  extend- 
ing, one  arched  eastward  beyond  the  former,  and  from 
which  aisles  near  the  middle,  branch  off  two  chapels, 
forming  a  sort  of  minor  transept ;  at  the  north-east  and 
south-east  angles  of  the  aisles  are  two  small  monumental  or 
chantry  chapels;  two  others  of  larger  dimensions  extend  to 
the  east  of  these  aisles,  of  which  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally they  seem  lo  constitute  portions;  a  lady  chapel 
terminates  the  east  end. 

The  nave  is  grand  and  spacious, — its  lofty  arch  vaulting, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  bold  ribs  and  elaborate  bosses, 
exquisitely  finished,  attracts  and  leads  the  eye  from  one 
extremity  of  the  church  to  the  other,  and  will  not  fail  to 
strike  the  stranger  with  its  sublime  and  imposing  effect. 
The  subdivisions  next  merit  attention,  and  command  admira- 
tion ;  they  consist  of  seven  high  and  broad  arches  on  each 
side,  resting  on  clustered  columns,  with  a  low  triforiura 
above,  and  that  crowded  by  a  series  of  large  florid  windows. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  projecting  from  the  clere- 
story, is  that  singular  example  of  ancient  art,  called  the 
Minstrel's  Gallery.  It  rises  from  a  bracket  cornice,  and 
displays  in  front  a  series  of  twelve  quatrci'oil-headed  niches, 
in  which  stand  as  many  figures  of  angels,  playing  upon 
musical  instruments  of  different  kinds.  There  are  galleries 
extending  round  the  whole  and  communicating  with  each 
other. 

Two  noble  and  elegant  windows  adorn  this  cathedral, — 
one  at  the  east,  the  other  at  the  west  end,  both  of  which 
are  particularly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  tracery 
and  rich  color  of  the  painted  glass.  Wooden  gates  of  a 
peculiar  but  handsome  pattern,  separate  the  aisles  of  the 
choir  from  the  transept ;  whilst  the  choir  itself  is  divided 
from  it  by  a  screen  or  rood  loft,  of  most  exquisite 
design;  probably  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  upper  part  has  a  modern  finishing,  and  includes 
a  range  of  thirteen  paintings  in  oil  upon  stone,  in 
arched  compartments,  representing  the  Creation.  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  Deluge,  Moses  dividing  the  Red  Sea,  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple,  Building  of  the  Second  Temple, 
the  Angel  ap))earing  to  Zacharias,  the  Nativitj-,  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  the  Resur- 
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rection,  the  Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
These,  though  both  ill  drawn  and  rudely  executed,  are 
curious  from  their  antiquity,  and  also  as  ranking  among 
the  very  earliest  examples  of  oil  painting  to  be  found  in 
this  country.  On  a  gallery,  over  the  entrance  of  this  screen, 
stands  the  organ,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
instruments  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  built  by 
John  Loosemore  in  the  year  ]6tJ5,  and  the  scale  ranges 
from  GG.  to  D.  in  Alt ;  the  total  number  of  pipes  is  1495. 
The  choir  consists  of  eight  lay  vicars,  five  secondaries,  and 
ten  choristers,   under  the  direction  of  the  organist. 

In  the  north  tower  is  an  ancient  and  curious  clock,  and 
the  great  bell.  The  clock  merits  particular  attention,  both 
from  its  remote  age,  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
mechanism.  It  was  constructed  upon  the  now  exploded 
principle  of  astronomy,  which  regarded  the  earth  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  it  shews  the  hours  of  the  day, 
and  the  age  of  the  moon.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
great  bell,  upon  which  the  hours  of  the  clock  are  struck, 
is  heavier  than  any  bell  in  England,  except  the  Great  Tom 
of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  being  l'2,50Ulbs.  weight.  In  the 
south  tower  are  eleven  bells,  ten  of  which  are  rung  in 
peal,  and  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  set  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  tenor  weighing  20001bs.  more  than  any  other  of  that 
denomination  in  this  country.  In  the  nave  is  a  new  stone 
font,  the  gift  of  Canon  Bartholomew;  erected  in  1843. 
This  is  a  very  creditable  little  work  of  Mr.  S.  Rowe  of 
Exeter;  executed  in  the  appropriate  style  of  the  Cathedral 
itself,  and  more  in  keeping  with  surrounding  objects  than 
the  old  font  which  it  supersedes. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  stranger  will  feel  the  force 
of  the  description  of  the  llevd.  Dr.  Oliver,  where  he  says — 
''  the  mind  is  enchanted  with  the  exquisite  richness  of  the 
noble  east  window,  with  the  splendid  episcopal  throne,  that 
towers  in  airy  state  to  the  vaulting,  and  seems  to  despise  the 
modern  desks  and  seats  around  it :  and  as  the  spectator 
advances  to  the  sanctuary,  he  will  acknowledge  that  the  three 
stalls  on  the  right  are  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
sculpture."  The  throne  is  of  oak,  about  52ft.  in  height. 
The  canopy  of  which  is  composed  of  pointed  arches, 
columns,  niches,  pinnacles,  and  foliated  ornaments,  tastefully 
and  delicately  carved,  rising  in  a  pyramidical  form,  and 
finishing  in  a  series  of  ascending  spires.     It  was  erected  by 
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bishop  Bothc,  in  the  year  1170.  During  the  Common- 
wealth it  was  taken  dowa  and  concealed,  but  replaced  at  the 
Restoration,  and  now  remains  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
first  erected.  The  pulpit,  opposite  the  bishop's  throne, 
constructed  in  15G0,  is  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship. 

The  stone  altar  screen  in  the  choir  is  a  modern  work 
by  Mr.  John  Kendall,  of  Exeter,  in  1819.  It  is  in  the 
jjointed  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  composed  of 
seven  divisions.  These  divisions  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  receding  buttresses,  surmounted  by  pinnacles, 
anil  supported  by  columns.  The  centre,  over  the  altar,  is 
enriched  by  a  canopy  entwined  with  ivy,  combining  the 
rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock.  The  height  of  the  centre  is 
21  feet,   and  length  of  the  entire  screen  41  feet. 

The  fine  old  monuments  existing  in  this  Cathedral  are 
numerous,  and  especially  worthy  the  stranger's  attention. 
We  cannot  do  more  than  enumerate  some  of  the  principal, 
and  point  out  their  situation.  In  the  choir,  is  a  splendid 
monument  of  bishop  Stapeldon,  who  was  murdered  in 
1-32G,  and  chaste  and  elegant  altar  tombs  of  bishops 
Marshall  and  Lacy,  the  former  died  in  1206,  the  latter  in 
1455.  In  a  recess  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
sepulchral  memorial,  representing  a  full  length  skeleton, 
lying  on  its  winding  sheet.  Nearer  the  Lady  Chapel,  in 
the  same  aisle,  is  the  statue  of  an  armed  knight,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Stapeldon, 
the  bishop's  brother.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, on  the  north  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  the  sumptuous 
tomb  of  bishop  Stafford,  who  died  in  1419.  In  the  chapel 
of  St.  Gabriel,  on  the  south  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  stands 
the  stately  monument  of  bishop  Bronescombe,  the  founder 
of  the  chapel,  who  died  in  1280;  this  perhaps  may  be 
deemed  one  of  the  gems  of  the  numerous  ancient  sepul- 
chral mementoes  within  this  Cathedral.  In  this  chapel 
also  are  two  of  the  iinest  specimens  of  modern  art  to  be 
found  within  its  walls.  One  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculp- 
ture of  a  full  size  figure,  in  white  marble,  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantry,  of  Norlhcote  the  painter,  who  died  in  18.31. 
The  other  is  by  Flaxman,  iu  memory  of  Lieut.  Genl. 
Simcoe,  who  died  in  1806.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  are  three 
monuments  of  early  bishops,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Bartholomew  Iscanus,  Simon  de  Apulia,  and  Quivil.  In 
the  south  choir  are  the  effigies  of  two  crusaders,  one  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Chichester  family,  and 
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the  otber  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford. 
Besides  these  and  many  other  monuments,  which  the 
stranger  will  inspect  with  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  his 
round  over  this  Cathedral,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  exquisite  remains  of  ancient  art,  displayed  in  the 
beautifully  pointed  arches, — the  delicate  sculpture  of  the 
decorations,  particularly  in  the  canopies  of  the  stalls,  and  in 
the  screens  between  the  chapels, — and  the  other  ornamental 
embellishments  of  the  several  monumental  chapels  with 
which  this  ancient  edifice  is  enriched. 

Before  leaving  tlie  Cathedral,  a  visit  must  be  paid  to  the 
Chapter  House.  This  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  bishop 
Lacy,  but  the  lower  part  being  so  different  from  that  of 
the  superstructure,  and  so  much  resembling  the  churchy 
it  is  highly  probable,  this  portion  was  the  work  of  bishop 
Quivil.  The  Library,  which  used  to  be  kept  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  is  removed  here.  It  contains  about  8000  volumes, 
among  which  are  many  valuable  and  scarce  books.  The 
oldest  printed  book  in  the  collection  is  a  folio  edition  of 
Cfesar,  printed  in  1471,  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation. 
Among  the  Cathedral  MSS.  (not  shown  without  express 
permission,)  are  some  of  genuine  Saxon  origin,  a  perfect 
series  of  accounts  of  the  fabric  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
episcopal  registers  from  the  time  of  Edward  L,  and  a 
volume  of  the  Doomsday  Survey  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
relating  to  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  of  the 
size  and  style  of  the  small  Excliequer  volume. 

To  those  who  do  not  mind  the  effort  of  ascending  a  few- 
steps,  we  would  recommend  their  getting  to  the  outside 
and  walking  round  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral.  This  will  not 
only  afford  them  a  favorable  opportunity  of  more  minutely 
inspecting  the  architectural  construction  of  the  building, 
but  give  them  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  over 
the  whole  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Exeter  is  divided  into  nineteen  parishes  and  three  pre- 
cincts ;  and  contains,  besides  the  Cathedral,  eighteen  parisli 
churches  and  three  episcopal  chapels.  Most  of  the  churches 
and  chapels  are  of  small  dimensions,  with  the  exception  of 
those  built  in  the  present  century.  We  shall  point  out 
their  situation  in  alphabetical  order.  The  church  of 
Allhallows  is  in  Goldsmith-street.  AUhallows  on  the  Walls, 
in  Bartholomew-yard.  Bedford  Chapel,  in  Bedford-cirrus. 
St.  David's,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  approached 
either  by  North- street,  Queen-street,    or  the    New   North- 
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road,  from  Longbrook-street.  St.  Edmund's,  in  Edmund- 
street,  ou  the  western  side  of  the  citj-.  St.  James's,  at 
the  higher  end  of  Sidwell-street.  St.  John's,  on  Fore- 
street-hill.  The  Chapel  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  attached 
to  the  grammar  school,  at  the  eastern  end  of  High-street. 
St.  Kerrian's,  in  North-street,  not  used  for  divine  service. 
St.  Lawrence's,  in  the  High-street,  near  Castle-street.  St. 
Martin's,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Cathedral- 
yard.  St.  Mary  Arches',  in  Mary  Arches-street.  St. 
Mary  Major's,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Calhedral- 
yard.  St.  Mary  Steps,  in  West-street.  St.  Olave's,  in 
Fore-street.  St.  Pancras',  in  Pancras-street.  St.  Paul's 
in  Paul-street.  St.  Petrock's,  in  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  Cathedral-yavd.  St.  SidweU's,  in  Sidwell-street. 
St.  Stephen's,  in  High-street,  near  Gandy-street.  The 
Holy  Trinity,  at  the  lower  end  of  South-street.  The 
parishes  and  churches  in  the  suburbs,  are, — Alphington,  on 
the  west,  about  a  mile  from  Exeter,  on  the  Plymoulh  road. 
Heavitree,  on  the  east,  about  the  same  distance  on  the 
London  road  St.  Leonard's,  on  the  southern  side  of 
Exeter,  at  Mount  Radford.  St.  Thomas',  on  the  western 
side,  in  Cowick-street ;  and  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  recently 
built  in  the  same  parish,  at  Exwick. 

Besides  the  episcopal  churches  and  chapels  here  enu- 
merated, there  are  fifteen  other  places  of  religious  worship 
in  use  in  Exeter.  Two  chapels  for  the  Independent 
denomination, — in  Castle-street,  and  CJrosvenor-place,  St. 
SidweU's.  Three  for  the  Baptists, — situated  in  South-street, 
Bartholomew-street,  and  Zoar  Chapel,  near  Longbrook- 
terrace.  Two  for  the  Wesleyans,  one  in  the  Mint,  and 
the  other  in  Sidwell-street.  One  for  the  Calvinistic  dis- 
senters, called  the  Tabernacle,  in  Coombe-street.  One 
for  the  Bible  Christians,  in  Musgrave's  Alley,  High-street. 
One  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  South-street.  A  meeting  house 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  the  Friar's-walk.  The 
Catholic  Chapel,  in  the  Mint.  The  Jews'  Synagogue, 
in  Mary  Arches-street.  A  place  of  worship  used  by  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  in  Northernhay-street.  And  a  build- 
ing recently  erected  on  Southernhay,  called  a  Free  Church, 
for  the  service  of  persons  who  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  Establishment. 

In  this  city  there  are  many  excellent  public  schools;  some 
of  ancient  foundation,  and  others  of  private  institution — 
of  the  former,  the  Exeter  Free  Grammar  School,  in  High- 
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Street,  founded  in  1633,  is  the  most  prominent.  Of  public 
Charitable  Institutions,  there  are  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  on  Southernhay, — The  Dispensary,  in  Queen- 
street, — the  Eye  Infirmary,  in  Magdalen-street, — the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institution,  on  the  Topsham  road,— the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  in  St.  Thomas, — the  Female  Penitentiary,  in 
Ho'lloway-street, — the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  St. 
David's-hill,  and  various  others  of  minor  importance ; 
besides  those  partaking  of  a  religious  character,  supported 
by  the  different  denominations  of  professing  Christians 
resident  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  number  and 
extent  of  these  different  philanthropic  institutions  shew 
that  the  citizens  still  preserve  that  character  for  benevolence 
which  their  forefathers  displayed  ;  the  numerous  remains  of 
which,  make  Exeter  at  the  present  time,  one  of  the 
richest  endowed  cities  in  the  empire.  By  ancient  bequests 
the  number  of  Alms  Houses  scattered  over  various  parts 
of  the   town   are  supported. 

Five  Newspapers  are  published  in  Exeter  weekly. — The 
Western  Times,  and  Exeter  Gazette  on  Friday ;  the 
Exeter  Flying  Post,  on  Wednesday  ;  the  Western  Lumi- 
nary, and  the  Devonshire  Chronicle,  on  Tuesday.  Several 
periodical  publications  are  printed  and  published  here,  such 
as  Almanacks  and  Pocket  Books  annually  ;  and  a  Directory 
at  stated  intervals. 

From  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  Exeter  has  long  been  noted  for  the 
cheapness  and  plentiful  supply  of  its  markets.  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  two  handsome  and  spacious  markets  have 
been  built  at  great  cost :  the  markets  before  that  time  were 
held  in  the  street.  These  market  places  are  worthy  the 
inspection  of  the  stranger,  as  public  works  of  design, 
equalling  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis. 

Exeter  was  once  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  manufacture 
of  woollens.  Her  exports  were  said  to  amount,  about  the 
year  1768,  to  above  a  million  in  value  annually.  The 
French  revolutionary  war  so  destroyed  this  commerce, 
that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  her  merchants,  on  the  return 
of  peace,  were  able  to  restore  it.  The  manufactures  of 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  are  now  of  small  extent, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  cloths  and  blankets.  A  con- 
siderable import  and  export  trade  of  a  miscellaneous 
description  is  now  carried  on.  Hides,  bark,  and  valona 
are  imported  from  South  America;   wines  from  Portugal 
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and  Spain  ;  fruits  from  the  INIediterranean ;  and  coal  from 
the  northern  counties.  Leather,  paper,  corn,  cider,  and 
other  articles  are  exported  for  London  and  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

From  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  old  merchants 
of  this  city  arose  the  undertaking  of  the  Exeter  Ship 
Canal,  one  of  the  largest  and  earliest  examples  of  this 
kind  of  work  in  the  kingdom.  The  original  Canal  was 
first  made  in  1544,  but  considerably  enlarged  in  1697,  and 
again  enlarged  and  lengthened  in  1827,  and  a  Wet  Dock 
or  Basin  constructed  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  city. 
Vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  can  now  approach 
the  quay.  The  Canal  commences  from  tlie  Basin  and 
extends  about  six  miles,  to  a  place  called  Turf,  within 
tliree  or  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Exe. 

The  Exe.  This  rivei',  from  which  the  city  takes  its 
name,  has  its  origin  in  the  forest  of  Esmoor,  in  Somerset, 
about  three  or  four  miles  north-west  of  Exford.  It  receives 
several  tributary  streams  in  its  course.  The  river  Barle 
joins  it  at  Brushford ;  it  then  enters  Devonshire,  and 
passing  Oakford  bridge,  receives  the  river  Bathenn, 
between  Clayhanger  and  Bampton  ;  then  passes  by  Tiverton, 
and  below  Collipriest  house  receives  the  two  streams  of 
the  Loman  ;  three  miles  from  Tiverton  it  reaches  Bickleigh 
bridge,  a  little  below  which,  it  is  joined  by  the  small  river 
Dart,  and  is  considerably  augmented  at  Netherex  by  the 
river  from  Thorvertou,  and  more  so  about  one  mile  from 
Stoke  bridge,  and  three  from  Exeter,  by  the  Cuhne,  the 
largest  of  all  the  rivers  that  run  into  it.  Along  most  of 
this  course  its  silvery  streams  are  threaded  through  the 
most  beautiful  vallies,  over  waterfalls,  interspersed  under 
sloping  hills,  crowned  with  hanging  woods,  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  finest  order.  Two  miles  above  Exeter,  the 
Creedy,  whose  tributary  stream  is  next  in  magnitude, 
comes  from  the  north-west,  and  mingles  its  waters  with 
the  Exe  before  it  passes  Cowley  bridge.  It  rises  several 
miles  north  of  Crediton,  passes  the  bridge  at  Newton  St. 
Cyres,  then  New  bridge  and  Pynes  bridge,  and  just  below 
the  latter,  enters  the  Exe.  There  are  other  intervening 
rivulets  below  the  city,  one  of  which,  from  Alphington, 
which  used  to  empty  itself  into  the  Canal,  is  now,  by 
means  of  a  Tunnel  carried  under  the  Canal  to  the  Exe. 
At  Topsham  it  receives  the  Clyst,  about  four  miles  below 
Exeter,  where   it  suddenly   widens  its   bed   to  upwards  of 
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a  mile,  and  becomes  navigable  for  ships  of  several  hundred 
tons.  From  this  place  the  Kxe  rolls  on,  a  majestic  stream 
between  a  constant  succession  of  the  richest  and  must 
varied  scenery  on  both  its  banks,  having  the  woods  and 
castle  of  Powderham  on  the  west;  and  the  pleasant  village 
of  Lympstone,  with  gentlemen's  seats  on  the  east.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  several  little  tributar)' 
streams,  one  near  Exminster, — a  pleasant  trout  brook, 
called  the  Kenn,  at  Powderham, — and  a  small  river  from 
Lympstone,  on  the  opposite  bank.  Having  passed  Star- 
cross  on  the  west,  the  river  makes  a  sudden  turn  towards 
the  east,  finding  a  barrier  to  its  direct  course  in  a  vast 
sand-bank  that  extends  nearly  two  miles  from  east  to  west, 
called  the  Warren.  Thus  turned  and  contracted  in -its 
channel,  it  winds  round  between  this  barrier  and  a  flat 
projecting  point  which  runs  out  from  the  town  of  Exmouth, 
and  washes  over  a  small  bar  of  sand,  near  the  Checkstone. 
into  the  British  Channel.  The  course  of  the  Exe,  including 
all  its  windings,  is  estimated  at  about  seventy  miles.  It 
is  a  pure  pellucid  stream  till  joined  by  the  Greedy,  which 
imparts  to  it  a  reddish  colour  from  the  soil  through  which 
the  latter  flows. 

In  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Exeter  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  highly 
esteemed  and  popular  work  *  of  our  talented  townsman, 
Thomas  Shapter,  Esq.,  m.  d.,  recently  published,  on  the 
Climate  of  the  South  of  Devon. 

"  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  this  district  " 
says  this  writer,  "  is  that  of  being  warm,  soft,  mild, 
equable,  calm,  and  free  from  storms  ;  though  subject  to 
a  large  share  of  rain,  yet  it  seldom  occurs  that  a  whole 
day  is  so  unceasingly  wet,  as  not  to  afford  some  hours, 
whether  early  or  late,  sufficiently  fine  for  out-door  exercise. 
During  the  winter  season  the  temperature  rarely  maintains 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  degree  so  low,  as  to  render  the 
climate  particularly  inclement;  frost  seldom  occurring,  and 
rarely  of  long  continuance.  The  air  is  usually  damp ;  but 
from  the  prevalence  of  warm  westerly  winds,  the  moisture 
which  it  contains  is  not  cold  and  chilling.  A  general 
impression  prevails,  that  this,  which  may  be  styled  the 
muggy   weather  of  Devon  is   unwholesome,  such   however 

•  "  The  Climate  of  the  South  of  Devon,"  by  Thos.  Shapter, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Exeter  Dispensary.  Post  8vo.  Churchill, 
London,  1842. 
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is  not  the  case  ;  in  fact  the  accompanying  temperature 
takes  from  it  the  usual  injuiiousness  of  such  a  condition. 
The  character  of  the  spring,  during  the  early  part,  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  winter,  excepting  that  the 
air  is  less  damp,  and  the  days  less  rainy.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  season,  north-easterly  winds  somewhat  prevail. 
The  summer  is  rarely  very  hot,  and,  though  showers  are 
frequent,  yet  it  may  be  considered  a  dry  season.  The 
winds  which  blow,  for  the  most  part  from  the  north-west 
are  cooling 'and  refreshing.  The  evenings  and  nights, 
however,  are  sometimes  cold  and  damp.  The  autumn  is 
warm  and  inclined  to  be  damp  and  rainy,  it  is  peculiarly 
the  season  for  the  Devonshire  drizzle  ;  which  is  a  rain  so 
light  as  to  deposit  itself  as  a  thick  dew,  attended  by  a 
grey  clouded  sky:  the  winds  during  this  season  are  chiefly 
from  the  west.  By  way  of  marking  the  general  mildness 
of  the  climate,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  many  of  the 
tender  and  delicate  exotics  flourish  in  the  open  air,  and  are 
not  destroyed  by  exposure  during  the  winter  season.  Dur- 
ing this  period  also,  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  the  hedges 
studded  with  many  of  the  native  flowers." 

Of  the  sanatory  condition  of  Exeter,  as  deduced  from  the 
recent  Report  of  the  "  Health  of  Towns  Commission," 
and  shewn  in  a  little  work  *  ])ublished  by  the  author 
of  the  foregoing  observations  ;  after  a  minute  and  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  geological  strata,  position,  medical 
statistics,  and  public  inijiroxements  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  it  clearly  appears,  "  That  the  locality  of  Exeter  is 
peculiarly  healthy,"  and  "  That  the  average  mortality  of 
E.xeter  is  less  than  that  of  the  principal  cities  of  England, 
and  not  greater  than  is  generally  incident  to  favorably 
situated  towns." 

From  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  manufacturing 
trade,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  spirit  of 
improvement,  in  widening  and  making  new  streets,  and 
removing  those  obstructions  in.  the  public  thoroughfares, 
which,  while  it  tended  so  much  to  make  Exeter  a  place  of 
genteel  residence,  at  the  same  time  opened  a  new  channel 
for  the  industry  of  her  citizens,  and  materially  lessened 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  among  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  felt  great  deprivation.  From  these  improve- 
ments, followed  the   introduction  of  most  of  the  literary, 

*  "Report  of  the  Sanatorv  Condition  of  Exeter."  By  Thos. 
Shaptc*,  M.D.    1815. 
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scientific,  and  trading  companies,  that  now  give  amusement, 
profit,  and  employment  to  great  numbers  of  the  population. 
The  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  in  the  Cathedral-yard, 
and  the  Public  Select  Library,  in  the  High-street,  were 
instituted — the  former  now  containing  upwards  of  10,000 
volumes  of  choice  and  valuable  works,  with  a  reading 
room  attached  ;  the  latter  upwards  of  5,000  volumes. 
Then  came  the  establishment  of  the  West  of  England 
Insurance  Office,  in  the  High-street;  and  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Savings  Bank,  in  Bedford  Circus,  both  small  and 
insignificant  at  their  commencement,  but  now  become  large 
and  extensive  institutions,  the  former  having  agents  and 
doing  business  in  almost  every  town  in  the  empire — the 
latter,  having  the  enormous  sura  of  more  than  a  million 
of  money  invested  in  the  names  of  its  depositors,  and  the 
extent  of  whose  transacticms  is  only  exceeded  by  one 
similar  establishment  in  England.  The  stream  of  improve- 
ment led  to  the  early  introduction  of  a  Gas  Company,  and 
the  great  additions  subsequently  made  to  the  works  in  the 
Exe  Island,  send  a  plentiful  supj/ly  of  gas  through  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Water  Works  had  been  erected  in  Exeter  for 
many  years,  but  the  increase  of  houses  and  inhabitants, 
and  the  said  march  of  improvement,  required  a  more 
plentiful  supply,  and  a  Water  Company  soon  afforded  this 
great  public  convenience,  by  building  powerful  works  on 
a  fine  stream,  about  three  miles  from  Exeter,  and  forming 
a  large  Reservoir  on  an  elevated  spot  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  city,  by  which  means  a  good  supply  is  forced 
into  every  street  and  suburb.  These  works  supply  the 
Public  Baths,   erected  on  Southernhay. 

We  must  leave  to  the  publication  before  mentioned,  an 
enumeration  of  every  institution  and  public  establishment 
now  formed  in  this  city  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  briefly 
dismiss  this  ]iart  of  the  subject,  by  stating,  that  besides 
the  Libraries  and  public  Literary  Institutions  already 
spoken  of,  there  are  various  other  Reading  Rooms  and 
Libraries.  In  Bedford-circus  is  the  Athenasum,  a  building 
in  which  lectures  are  given,  and  where  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Societies  assemble  for  discussion.  There  is  an 
Architectural  Society ;  and  a  Society  for  the  Study  and 
Encouragement  of  Art;  also  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Societies,  whose  yearly  and  quarterly  exhibitions  add  to 
the  attractions  of  this  prosperous  city.  A  Theatre  near 
Southernhay  ;— -and  large  and  elegant  Subscription  Rooms, 
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in  Northernhay-place,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  held 
balls,  concerts,  public  meetings,   &c. 

Public  Offices  and  Banks.  The  Post  Office  is  in 
Bedford-street.  The  Custom  House,  and  Wharfinger's 
Office,  on  the  Quay.  The  Excise  Office,  in  South-street ; 
auJ  the  Stamp  Office  in  the  Cathedral-yard.  There  are 
five  Banks  ; — the  Exeter  Bank  ; — the  City  Bank  ; — a 
Branch  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank  ;— a  Branch 
of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ;  and  a 
Branch  of  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Dis- 
trict Bank — the  four  former  are  in  the  Cathedral-yard,  and 
the  latter  in  Fore-street. 

PuiNCiPAL  Inns.  The  New  London  Inn,  and  the  Old 
London  Inn,  in  Sidwell-street.  The  Half  Moon,  in  High- 
street.  The  Clarence  and  Globe  Hotels,  in  the  Cathedral- 
yard.  The  Star  Inn,  in  Fore-street.  The  White  Hart, 
in  South-street.  The  White  Lion,  in  Sidwell-street.  The 
George,  and  Crown  and  Sceptre,  in  North-street ;  and  the 
Black  Horse,  in  Longbrook-street.  From  the  New  and 
Old  London  Inns,  the  Half  Moon,  and  White  Lion,  the 
principal  part  of  the  mail  and  stage  coaches  run.*  There 
is  a  Family  Hotel  on  Southernhay,  and  a  great  number  of 
Boarding  and  Lodging  Houses  in  every  part  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood. 

Furnished  Houses  and  Lodgings.  To  a  stranger 
about  to  make  Exeter  his  residence,  the  price  at  which  he 
can  obtain  these  accommodations  becomes  a  matter  of  first 
consideration.  As  it  must  necessarily  vary  according  to 
many  circumstances, — such  as  size,  eligibilty  of  situation, 
length  of  time  for  which  engaged,  &c.,  we  shall  only 
attempt  to  give  something  like  the  average  charge  made  by 
keepers  of  furnished  houses  and  lodgings  in  a  few  of  the 
most  esteemed  situations.  A  Furnished  House  in  Dix's- 
fielil,  Southernhay,  or  Mount  Radford,  containing  three 
sitting  rooms,  and  from  five  to  eight  bed  rooms,  with 
corresponding  necessary  kitchen  and  other  offices,  will 
obtain  from  £120.  to  £140.  per  annum, — and  from  two 
guineas  and  half  to  four  guineas  per  week.  Lodgings 
on  Southernhay,  Dix's-tield,  Mount  Radford,  High-street, 
St.  Sidwell's,  or  the  Cathedral-yard,  consisting  of  two 
sitting  rooms  and  three  or  four  bed  rooms,  from  30s.  to  50s. 
jier  week  ;  and  of  only  one  sitting  room  and  one  or  two 
bed  rooms,  from  18s.  to  40s.  per  week. 

•  For  the  time  of  their  arrival  and  departure— see  AppendLx. 
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Hackney  Coach  Stands  and  Fares.  The  following 
places  are  the  most  used  staads  for  Hackney  Coaches. 
At  the  Guildhall ;  in  Queen-street ;  at  St.  Lawrence's 
Church,  in  High-street ;  at  the  Grammar  School,  High- 
street;  Sidwell-street;  in  HoUoway-street ;  and  at  the 
Railway  Terminus,  David's-hill.  Fares  for  Distance.— 
From  the  stand  at  which  the  carriage  shall  be  hired,  to  any 
place  within  the  distance  of  one  mile,  Is.  Above  one 
mile  and  not  exceeding  one  mile  and  half.  Is.  6d.  Above 
one  mile  and  half  and  not  exceeding  two  miles,  2s.  Farks 
Fou  Time. — For  the  use  of  every  Hackney  Coach,  Fly, 
or  other  Carriage,  per  hour,  2s.  6d.  And  so  in  proportion. 
N.  B. — The  distance  to  which  any  driver  shall  go  to  take 
up  a  fare,  to  be  reckoned  in  the  distance  to  be  charged  — 
One  half  the  usual  rate  may  be  charged  for  a  return  fare.— ^ 
The  driver  of  a  carriage  is  at  liberty  to  charge  either 
distance  or  time,  unless  a  special  agreement  is  made.— 
Before  the  hour  of  seven  in  the  morning,  and  after  the 
hour  of  eleven  at  night,  one  half  more  than  the  above 
rates  may  be  charged.— No  Hackney  Coach,  Fly,  or  other 
Carriage,  to  be  compelled  to  drive  a  greater  distance  than 
five  miles. — All  unlicensed  persons  plying  for  hire  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  40s. 

Sporting  and  Fishing.  To  the  lover  of  field  sports, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  offers  many  attractions. 
Within  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  several  packs  of  hounds  are 
kept,  who  are  thrown  off  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week 
durinw  the  season.  To  anglers,  the  different  streams  in 
the  vicinity  give  e.xcellent  fly  fishing : — on  the  Exe,  from 
Cowley  Bridge  upwards,  on  the  Tiverton  road; — on  the 
Culme,  branching  off  from  the  Exe  at  Stoke  Canon, 
about  three  miles  on  the  same  road  ; — on  the  Creedy, 
another  stream  joining  the  Exe  just  above  Cowley  Bridge ; 
on  the  Teign,  either  upwards  or  downwards  from  Duns^ 
ford  Bridge,  seven  miles  on  the  Moreton  road ; — on  the 
Clyst,  about  three  miles  and  half  on  the  Sidmouth  road. 
Anglers  are  sometimes  allowed  to  fish  in  the  Canal,  by 
permission,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Town  Council. 

Public  Walks  and  Buildings.  The  Stranger,  after 
having  visited  the  Cathedral,  will  naturally  desire  to  see 
something  of  the  town,  and  that  of  which  Exeter  may  justly 
be  proud,  the  Walks  and  the  Scenery  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  will  be  our  province  to  direct  him,  and  give  a  short 
account  of  such   Public  Buildings  and  Institutions  as  may 

B  3 
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be  worth  noticing  on  the  way.  On  leaving  the  western 
door  of  the  Cathedral,  turning  to  the  right,  having  the 
Royal  Clarence  Hotel  on  the  left,  and  keeping  by  the 
iron  palisades  on  the  eastern  sijJe,  he  will  pass  a  building, 
having   a   sun   dial   in   front,  appropriated   to  the  use   of 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution.  Established 
in  1813,  for  promoting  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 
'I'here  is  in  this  institution,  a  spacious  reading-room, 
regularly  supplied  with  modern  publications  and  news- 
papers; a  library  of  upwards  of  10,000  volumes  of  books 
in  the  various  de])artments  of  science  and  literature,  select- 
ed with  much  care,  as  works  of  eminence  best  calculated 
for  general  reference ;  and  galleries  containing  cabinets, 
with  numerous  specimens  of  natural  history.  In  the  rooms 
are  several  good  paintings,  some  excellent  models,  and  many 
valuable  English  and  Foreign  curiosities,  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  stranger.  Leaving  the  institution,  the 
visiter  continues  onward,  having  this  building  on  the  left. 
A  short  distance,  passing  under  a  small  iron  bridge,  will 
bring  him  to  Southernh.vy,  Barnfield,  Dix's  Field, 
&c.  each  having  parterres  and  walks  in  front.  F'rom 
Southernhay  branches  a  pleasant  walk  to  Heavitree,  Mount 
Radford,    &c.     At  the  upper  end  of  Southernhay,  are 

The  Baths.  These  consist  of  cold,  hot,  plunge, 
vapour,  medicated,  hot  air,  and  fumigating  baths.  A 
portion  of  this  building  is  appropriated  during  the  summer 
season  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  models,  &c.,  arranged 
under  the  direclion  of  the  Society  forthe  Study  and  Encour- 
agement of  Art,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on 
jiayment  of  a  small  fee.  Not  far  from  the  Baths,  in  the 
opening  leading  from  Southernhay  to  Bedford  Circus,  is 
the  Theatre.     At  the  lower  end  of  Southernhay  stands 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.  This  humane 
and  benevolent  institution  was  founded  in  August,  1741,  and 
in  the  month  of  January,  1743,  the  hospital  was  opened 
with  thirty  beds  for  the  reception  of  patients.  As  the  funds 
of  the  institution  increased,  the  hospital  has  been  from 
time  to  lime  considerably  enlarged.  A  new  and  convenient 
f-ct  of  baths,  was  made  at  considerable  expense  a  few  years 
.«ince.  The  present  number  of  beds  is  about  two  hun- 
dred. The  annual  expenses,  which  are  defrayed  from 
yearly  subscriptions,  benefactions,  &c.  amount  to  about 
JtllOOi). 

Returning  to   the  western  door  of  the   Cathedral,  and 
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valluDg  by  the  carriage-way  into  High-street,  and  turning 
on  the  right,  the  Guildhall  will  next  claim  the  attention 
of  the  visiter. 

The  Guildhall.  From  the  antiquarian  researches 
recently  given  to  the  public  by  the  Kevd.  George  Oliver, 
D.D.  and  Pitman  Jones,  Esq.  of  this  city,  it  appears,  that 
the  Guildhall  has  from  time  immemorial  occupied  its  pre- 
sent site.  It  was  rebuilt  in  14G4.  A  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  stood  in  front ; 
which  is  supposed  gave  ])lace,  about  the  year  1.d93,  for 
the  erection  of  that  portion  iiiiw  projecting  into  the 
street.  The  old  chapel  bell  still  remains,  and  is  now 
sometimes  rung  on  occasions  of  alarm  from  fire.  The  Hall 
on  the  ground  floor,  extending  G"2i  feet  in  length,  by  25  in 
breadth,  is  well  proportioned,  and  with  its  open  and  grace- 
fully formed  timber  roof,  may  be  termed  a  handsome 
structure.  The  sides  are  wainscotted  round  with  carved 
mouldings,  and  in  the  centre  are  arranged  a  number  of 
small  shields,  representing  the  arms  of  the  different  mayors, 
illustrious  benefactors,  incorporated  trades,  &c.*  of  the 
city.  On  the  right  is  a  full  length  portrait,  painted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sharland,  of  alderman  Reuben  Phillips,  many 
years  magistrate  of  this  city.  On  the  same  side  is  a  full 
length  portrait  of  George  H.  by  T.  Hudson,  formerly  of 
Exeter.  Opposite  which,  is  a  portrait,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
of  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  J. 
Also  on  the  right,  a  portrait  of  John  Rolle  Walters,  Esq. 
representative  of  this  city  in  parliament,  from  1754  to  1776. 
Opposite  is  a  portrait  of  John  Tuckfield,  Esq.  founder  of 
the  Hospital,  and  representative  of  this  city  in  parliament, 
from  1745  to  1776.  On  the  same  side  is  a  full  length  por- 
trait, by  Leakey,  of  Henry  Blackall,  Esq.  three  times 
mayor  of  Exeter.  Facing  the  bench  are  three  other  paint- 
ings. The  centre  one  is  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Camden,  by  T.  Hudson.  On  the  right 
hand  of  this  is  a  portrait  of  General  Monk,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  On  the  left  is  another,  by  Pyne,  of  Benjamin 
Heath,  Esq.  town-clerk  of  Exeter,  and  uncle  of  the  late 
Judge  Heath.  Above  stairs,  there  is  a  grand  jury  room, 
council  chamber,  and  other  apartments.     A  short  distance 


•  For  an  heraldic  description  of  these,  see  an  interesting  little 
pamphlet,  on  the  Guildhall,  recentlv  published  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Oliver,  D.D.  and  Pitman  Jones,  Esq.    Roberts,  Exeter,  1845, 
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above  the  Guildhall,  the  stranger  will  come  to  Queen-street; 
in  this  street  is  the  Eastern  ^Market,  and  the  Dispensarj-. 

The  Eastern  Market.  This  Market,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  on  the  8th  of  April,  1835, — and  opened 
for  use  00  the  24tli  of  July,  1838,  was  built  from  the 
design  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Dymoud,  of  Exeter,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Fowler.  The  extent 
of  ground  covered  by  this  market  is  about  230  feet  in 
length,  by  165  in  width,  exclusive  of  the  entrance  from' 
Paul-street.  The  building  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  may 
be  considered  grand  and  somewhat  decorated,  though 
retaining  all  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  that  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  durable  and  substantial,  being  built 
principally  of  Cornish  granite  and  Bath  stone  : — the  whole 
of  the  exterior  is  composed  of  the  latter.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air  into  the 
interior.  The  shops,  stalls,  and  benches,  for  the  sale  of 
commodities,  (except  fish)  are  distributed  over  the  area  of 
the  general  market.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an 
avenue  of  granite  pilasters,  running  from  the  principal 
entrance  to  that  in  Goldsmith-street.  This  space  is  occu- 
pied by  stalls  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  &c.  The  fish  market  is 
kept  separate  from  the  part  devoted  to  the  sale  of  general 
articles.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  four  sides  with  a  covered 
peristyle,  or  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order.  In  the  centre 
of  the'  fish  market  is  a  fountain  for  keeping  the  temper- 
ature as  cool  as  possible.  The  shops  in  this  market  are 
fitted  up  with  marble  slabs,  having  tubes  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  water.  Under  the  northern,  or  lower  end  of  the 
market,  are  formed  two  large  vaults,  running  the  whole 
depth  of  the  building.  This  market  and  the  one  on  the 
■western  side  of  the  town,  having  been  built  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  provisions  of  one  act  of  parliament,  the 
separate  cost  of  each  cannot  well  be  ascertained.  The  total 
cost  of  both,  including  clearing  the  ground,  and  other 
expenses,  was  £88,220.  Not  far  from  the  market,  in 
Queen-street,  is 

The  Dispensary.  This  plain,  but  neat  and  substantial 
building  was  erected  in  18-10-41.  The  architect,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Greig,  has  done  the  best  with  the  limited  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  produced,  if  not  a  decorative,  at  least  a  very- 
appropriate  structure  for  the  purpose.  The  entire  cost,  on 
its  completion,  including  the  purchase  and  clearing  of  the 
ground,  interior  fittings   up,  &c.,  has  not  been  more   than 
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£2410.  The  internal  arrangements,  comprising  dispensing, 
physicians',  surgeons',  and  patients',  rooms,  a  good  size  board 
room,  a  museum,  and  other  accommodations,  are  complete. 
Tliis  excellent  and  useful  charity  has  been  established  since 
1818,  and  is  supported  by  voluxitary  contributions.  Return- 
ing to  the  High-street ;  the  stranger  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
antiquated  gables,  aud  curious  timber  fronts,  of  one  or 
two  interesting  looking  old  houses  a  few  doors  above  Queen- 
street.  Continuing  up  High-street,  on  the  left,  is  the 
chaste  elevation  of 

The  West  of  England  Insurance  OrncE.  This 
building,  erected  in  the  year  1833,  from  the  design  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Patey, 
forms  a  striking  ornament  to  this  part  of  High-street.  The 
facade  is  of  Portland  stone,  about  50  feet  wide  and  26  in 
height ;  having  in  the  centre  a  portico  surmounted  by  a 
pedestal,  on  which  is  placed  a  figure  of  King  Alfred,  the 
emblem  of  the  company.  The  front  building  consists  of  a 
suite  of  handsome  offices,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  large 
edifice,  built  in  1820,  containing  an  excellent  board-room, 
with  other  offices,  and  an  appropriate  residence  fur  the 
secretary.  The  front  offices  are  lighted  in  a  novel  manner 
from  the  roof,  and  heated  after  the  plan  of  Perkin's  patent, 
by  hot  water.  This  institution  was  founded  in  Exeter  in 
the  year  1807,  and  now  ranks  among  the  principal  insur- 
nace  companies  of  this  country;  having  a  large  establish- 
ment in  London,  and  agencies  in  Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  almost  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  business  done  by  this  company,  may  be 
formed  by  the  amount  of  duty  on  fire  insurance  paid  by  it  to 
government  in  the  year  1844,  which  was  £40,277.  A  few 
paces  above  the  Insurance  Office,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  a  thoroughfare;  leads  to  Bedford  Circus,   in  which  is 

The  Devon  and  Exeteu  Savings  Bank.  This  insti- 
tution was  established  in  1815.  It  began  on  a  small  scale,  in 
a  house  No.  205,  High-street;  the  number  of  depositors 
being  in  the  first  year  only  about  400,  but  by  judicious 
management,  it  has  progressively  increased,  and  the  actual 
number  at  the  close  of  the  thirtieth  year,  was  upwards  of 
34,500,  exclusive  of  friendly  societies  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. There  is  only  one  savings  bank  in  the  United 
Kingdom  possessing  a  larger  capital,  the  business  of  which 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  vicinity  in  which  it  is  established, 
whilst  the    operations  of  the   Devon  and   E.\eter  Savings 
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Bank  extend  over  a  very  large  part  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
by  means  of  upwanls  of  130  branches  or  receiverships, 
including  in  their  several  districts  more  than  400  parishes 
or  places.  The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  forty 
eight  trustees,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  ma- 
nagers. The  amount  of  capital  belonging  to  the  deposi- 
tors in  this  institution,  iuvested  in  government  security, 
exceeds  One  Million  and  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds.  In 
consequence  of  the  amount  of  capital  and  economical 
mauagemeat  of  the  establishment,  a  surplus  fund  was 
created,  large  enough  to  enable  the  trustees  and  managers 
to  purchase  the  ground,  erect,  fit  up,  and  furnish  the 
present  building.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Horrell, 
who  began  the  work  in  1^36,  aud  completed  it  for  business 
on  the  '20th  of  May,  1S39.  The  premises  consist  of  one 
large  principal  office  or  bauking-room, — offices  and  resi- 
dence for  the  actuary, — board  room  for  the  meetings  of  the 
trustees  and  managers, — aud  a  residence  for  the  cashier. 
The  principal  office  is  of  large  dimensions,  being  upwards 
of  60  ft.  long,  by  frvim  40  to  60  ft.  wide,  and  extending  in 
height  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof.  The  whole  of 
this  extensive  area  is  conveniently  arranged  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  ground,  with 
the  obligation  to  preserve  the  external  uniformity  of  Bedford 
circus,  presented  some  difficulty  in  laying  out  the  plan, 
but  the  whole  appears  to  be  well  arranged;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  two  bold  Ionic  columns,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
counter,  give  an  apj>earance  of  unity  and  stability  to  the 
building.  The  entire  space  under  the  banking  room,  is 
well  secured  against  fire,  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  books  of  the  establishment.  The  whole  is 
effectually  warmed  by  hot  water,  heated  by  means  of  stoves 
on  the  basement  floor,  and  passed  through  copper  pipes 
into  each  compartmeut.     Adjoining  the  Savings  Bank   is 

Thb  Athkn.eim.  Erected  by  a  company  of  share- 
holders, in  1S36,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lectures,  &c. 
The  principal  part  of  the  building  comprises  a  small  theatre, 
of  a  semi-circular  form,  capable  of  containing  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons.  A  short  distance  from 
the  avenue,  in  the  High-street,  leading  to  Bedford  circus, 
through  which  the  stranger  will  now  return,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  way  as  the  West  of  England  Insurance 
Office,  is  a  street  leading  to  the  Castle-yard.  Adjoining 
the    entrance    to    the    Castle,    in  the    beautiful    grounds 
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of  Mrs.  Granger,  is  the  ancient  gateway  to  Rougemont 
Castle  already  alluded  to.  This  venerable  old  relic,  with 
its  mantle  of  "ivy  green,"  looks  exceedingly  picturesque 
wheil  seen  from  any  situation,  but  when  viewed  from  this 
lady's  garden,  stands  up  in  striking  and  bold  contrast 
to  the  modern  display  of  evanescent  flowers  and  shrubs 
beside  it.  To  obtain  this  gratification,  and  walk  through 
the  garden  and  grounds,  lain  out  and  planted  with  great 
taste,  the  stranger  is  kindly  allowed,  on  presenting  his 
card,  and  asking  permission.  With  the  views  from  the 
walks,  and  the  summit  of  the  city  walls,  within  this  domain, 
he  will  be  greatly  charmed.  The  building  in  the  Castle- 
yard,   facing  the  entrance,  is 

The  Devon  Assizk  Hall  and  Sessions  House.  It 
was  erected  in  1773;  but  has  undergone  frequent  altera- 
tions, and  some  enlargement  to  make  it  suitable  for  the 
business  of  the  county.  In  the  crown  bar  court,  is  a  large 
painting  presented  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Brokedon,  to  the 
county,  representing  "  The  Judgment  of  Daniel."  This 
picture  illustrates  the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  polders,  as 
given  in  the  Apocrypha.  1  he  scene  is  laid  at  the  period, 
after  the  acquittal  of  Susanna,  when  Daniel  with  uplifted 
hands  is  appealing  to  heaven;  and  the  last  of  the  elders 
is  being  led  away  from  the  place  of  judgment.  A  Jewish 
lawgiver  stands  by  with  a  scroll  preparatory  to  ratifying 
the  sentence.  The  inscription  beneath  the  picture  has  the 
words,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
Neighbour."  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Session  House, 
the  visiter  will  ascend  to  a  very  pleasant  walk  on  the  city 
walls.  Here  he  will  get  a  panoramic  view  of  great  part 
of  the  city — the  cathedral  and  parochial  towers — the  course 
of  the  Exo,  and  a  view  of  the  British  channel.  Descend- 
ing and  crossing  in  front  of  the  Sessions  House,  a  door  in 
the  north  corner  of  the  yard  opens  to  that  formerly  admired, 
and  now  restored  public  walk. 

Northern ii.\.Y.  After  the  long  neglected  state  of  the 
old  walk,  it  is  with  much  pride  and  pleasure  we  direct  the 
stranger  to  this  locality.  Although  he  may  not  have  heard  of 
the  expression  made  use  of  by  a  distinguished  foreigner 
who  visited  it  in  its  former  glory,  that  "  There  is  only  one 
Northernhay  in  England,"  he  may  be  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  its  truth  nevertheless.  The  present  walks  cannot  cer- 
tainly boast  of  so  many  fine  elms  as  formerly  shed  their 
refreshing    shade    around,    yet    as    many    remain,    com- 
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bined  with  the  recent  alterations  and  improvements,  as 
make  it  a  place  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and  which  the 
citizens  may  justly  feel  proud  of  maintaining.  The  plaa 
adopted  in  the  restoration  of  this  beautiful  promenade, 
making  the  new  serpentine  walks,  planting,  &c.,  is  due 
to  Mr.  J.  Jackson.  The  whole,  with  the  building  of  two 
additional  lodges,  was  effected  in  184.3,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  committee,  at  a  cost  of  about  £700, 
raised  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  grant 
from  the  funds  of  the  town  council.  Pursuing  his  on- 
ward course,  the  stranger  can  descend  either  of  the  paths 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Northernhay.  Opposite  the 
lodge  gate  is  a  path  to  the  Devon  County  Gaol  and 
Bridewell.  The  terrace  in  the  front  of  these  buildings 
commands  a  pleasant  prospect.  In  a  field  behind  the 
prisons,  towards  which  a  path  on  the  eastern  side  will 
conduct  him,  is  the  Water  Company's 

Reservoir.  This  reservoir  is  at  an  elevation  of  400 
feet; — is  about  200  feet  square  by  17  feet  deep,  and  con- 
tains ujiwards  of  5,000  hogsheads.  The  water  is  propelled 
to  it  from  a  part  of  the  Exe,  about  three  miles  distant,  by 
means  of  an  engine  worked  by  water  power.  There  are 
upwards  of  twelve  miles  of  iron  pipe  branching  out  through 
the  city  and  suburbs  connected  with  this  reservoir,  through 
which,  about  7,000  hogsheads  of  water  is  supplied  daily  to 
the  inhabitants.  Close  to  the  reservoir  is  an  ancient 
tumulus,    commonly  known  as 

Danes'  Castle;  but  which  W.  T.  P.  Shortt,  Esq.  in 
his  "  Collectanea  Curiosa  Antiqua  Dunmonia,"  pronounces 
to  have  been  an  outpost  to  the  Roman  garrison  of  E.xeter, 
similar  to  one  erected  by  Julius  Cajsar,  in  Gaul,  during  his 
campaign  against  the  Belgae.  In  corroboration  of  thi.s 
opinion  he  evidences  the  number  of  ancient  memorials  of 
burial,  consisting  of  broken  urns,  Samian  ware,  coins,  &c. 
found,  not  many  years  since,  in  forming  the  road  not  far 
from  it,  which  the  stranger  crossed  at  the  foot  of  Northern- 
hay.  "This  little  work  is  perfectly  round;  the  aggar  or 
vallum  is  in  imperfect  condition,  and  bounded  on  the  N.w. 
by  a  fosse,  while  a  hedge  occupies  the  site  of  the  fosse, 
partially  on  the  n.e.  and  s.e.  ;  and  a  cartway  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  road  on  the  s.w.  The  diameter  of  the 
more  level  portion  of  the  centre  is  45  feet — width  of  the 
aggar  55  feet,  and  its  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  fosse 
8  feet  6  inches  ;  the   fosse  being   28  feet  wide   and  4.j   in 
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depth."  The  visiter  retracing  his  steps  along  the  road 
between  the  Reservoir  and  the  Prisons,  and  passing  the 
Cavalry  Barracks,  will  soon  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  Long- 
brook-street.  Turning  to  the  left,  he  will  continue  his  walk 
to  Hill's  Court.  On  the  left  is  a  way  to  some  pleasant  path 
fields  to  Hoopern,  &c.  Continuing  the  main  road  and 
ascending  the  hill  to  Pennsylvania  Park,  about  a  mile  from 
the  city,  he  will  be  much  gratified  by  the  extensive  pros- 
pect afforded ;  the  whole  of  the  city  and  a  portion  of  the 
rich  vale  of  the  Exe  lie  at  his  feet,  with  the  bold  hills  of 
Hdldon  and  Dartmoor  in  the  distance — and  on  the  left  the 
open  estuary  of  the  river — the  town  of  Exmouth,  and  the 
sea,  for  many  miles  on  the  coast.  This  road,  if  pursued 
a  mile  farther,  will  give  other  extensive  views  of  rich 
scenery,  looking  over  the  Exe,  towards  Tiverton,  &c. 
There  are  many  walks  and  rides  branching  from  this  road. 
One  about  a  mile,  close  by  the  turnpike  gate,  turning  to 
the  right,  which  will  bring  the  visiter  into  a  road  that 
branches  from  the  head  of  Sidwell-street,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city.  The  other  about  half  a  mile  farther,  on 
the  left,  which  will  bring  him  into  the  Cowley  Bridge  road, 
on  the  northern  side. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  head  of  High-street.  The 
building  on  the  right,  surmounted  by  a  turret,  having  a 
clock  with  an  illuminated  dial,  is 

St.  John's  Hospital,  now  consisting  of  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  blue  coat,  and  commercial  schools.  A  hospital, 
founded  at  a  very  early  date,  for  five  priests,  nine  boys, 
and  twelve  poor  almsmen  existed  here  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  when  it  was  suppressed.  The 
present  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1633,  and  there 
are  sixteen  exhibitions  belonging  to  it.  The  chapel  ad- 
joining the  grammar  school  is  a  very  ancient  structure, 
which,  up  to  the  year  163S  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay,  when  it  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified. 
In  front  of  a  house  opposite  the  chapel  is  a  statue,  not  badly 
executed,  of  Henry  VIL  in  a  Roman  toga,  which  formerly 
graced  the  archway  of  the  east  gate  of  the  city,  that  stood 
across  the  street,  near  this  site.  On  entering  Sidwell-street, 
we  come  to  an  open  space,  in  which  stand  the  New  London 
Inn,  and 

The  Royal  Subscription  Rooms.  Built  in  1820. 
The  ball  room,  92  feet,  by  41  in  breadth  and  40  in  height, 
is    tastefully  fitted  up  and  lighted  by  a  handsome  dome. 
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The  orchestra  is  capacious,  and  contains  an  oro;an.  There 
are  tea  rooms  and  other  suitable  accommodations  for 
halls,  concerts,  exhibitions,  &c.  The  way  parallel  to 
the  front  of  the  Subscription  Kooms  conducts  to  Northern- 
hay.  Continuing  up  Sidwell-street,  we  pass,  on  the  right, 
the  Old  London  Inn.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  street, 
between  the  two  diverging  roads,  is  the  ancient  little 

CiiAPEL  OF  St.  Ann,  and  eight  small  alms  houses. 
There  was  formerly  an  hermitage  attached  to  the  chapel, 
but  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  both  is  now  lost.  The 
chapel  itself  is  not  more  than  15  feet  in  length  by  sonie- 
■what  less  in  width.  A  perpendicular  window  of  three  lights, 
a  piscina,  and  a  handsome  canopied  niche  on  both  sides  of 
the  window,  attest  its  antiquity.  The  left  hand  road  from 
the  chapel,  called  the  old  Stoke  road,  leads  by  very  pleasant 
walks  to  Pennsylvania  as  before  mentioned,  Stoke-hill,  &c. 
and  connects  various  roads  and  lanes  which  at  length 
emerge  into  what  is  called  the  Blackboy  road.  This 
latter  road  on  the  right  of  St.  Ann's  chapel  is  the  main 
Bristol  and  Bath  turnpike  road.  Continuing  the  Black- 
boy  road  as  far  as  the  turnpike  gate,  and  turning  into  a 
road  on  the  left,  nearly  opposite,  a  short  distance  will 
brino-  the  stranger  to  some  path  fields,  which  will  take  him 
by  a  very  agreeable  walk  to  the  remains  of 

Poi.SLoE  Prioky  ;  anciently  a  Benedictine  nunnery, 
founded  in  honor  of  St.  Catherine.  The  chapel  was  de- 
molished in  the  civil  wars.  There  are  still  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  building,  particularly  the  west  end,  which, 
though  patched  up  with  modern  repairs,  retains  strong 
vestiges  of  its  former  state.  The  crumbling  remnants  of 
walls  and  buttresses,  with  an  arch  here  and  there,  now 
form  an  indifferent  farm  house,  outhouses,  &c.  On  the 
right,  near  the  turn|)ike  gate  on  the  Blackboy  road, 
from  which  the  stranger  diverged  in  his  way  to  the 
Priory,  is  a  road  and  pleasant  path  to  Heavitree. 
The  Blackboy  road  for  two  or  three  miles  is  crossed 
with  roads  and  lanes,  some  leading  to  the  hills  on  the  left, 
and  others  on  the  right  joining  tlie  Ilonitou  road.  Return- 
ing to  Sidwell-street,  Paris-street,  branching  from  this 
street  will  lead  him  to  the  London  road,  and  a  pleasant 
walk  to  the  villflge  of  Heavitree.  This  road  is  intersected 
by  numerous  other  roads  and  paths  ,  which  give  an  endless 
variety  of  views  and  peeps  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
ou  this  side.     From  Heavitree,  the  stranger  can  relnrn  by 
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a  more  southern  road,  visiting  the  picturesque  suburbs 
of  Mount  Radford  on  his  left,  and  enter  the  city  by 
Magdalen-street  or  HoUoway-street. 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  opening  from  the  Cathedral- 
yard  into  High-street,  opposite  the  western  front  of  the 
cathedral.  The  first  opening  on  the  left,  down  the  High- 
street,  is  South-street.  "NVc  shall  continue  our  walk  from 
(his  point  through  ihis  street  towards  the  southern  suburbs 
of  the  town.  A  short  distance  on  the  left,  brings  us  to  an 
old  building  or  Chantry  of  the  Vicars'  Choral,  called  the 

College  Hall,  recently  restored  and  decorated,  and 
now  used  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society.  This  old  ediiice  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
contains  some  tolerable  specimens  of  wooden  carved  work. 
There  are  some  very  old  portraits,  said  to  be  of  early 
bishops  of  E.xeter  ;  and  the  hall  is  hung  round  with  draw- 
ings, models  of  fonts,  and  other  designs,  principally 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
above  society.  At  the  bottom  of  South-street,  on  the  left, 
is  Palace-street,  leading  to  the 

Bishop's  Palace.  There  is  nothing  in  the  general 
external  appearance  of  this  episcopal  residence,  that  would 
give  it  much  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  casual  observer, 
but  the  antiquary,  in  examining  some  of  its  details,  will 
discover  portions  that  bear  evident  traces  of  great  antiquity, 
perhaps  coeval  with  some  parts  of  the  cathedral  itself. 
The  pointed  archway  on  the  south,  with  the  remarkable 
foliated  ornament  of  the  moulding,  and  a  sculptured  chim- 
ney piece  of  early  decorated  work  within  the  house,  will 
give  interest  to  his  inspection.  The  palace,  during  the 
Commonwealth,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  sugar  baker,  and 
in  making  alterations  in  the  building  some  years  since, 
many  vestiges  of  the  sugar  refinery  were  brought  to  light. 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  around  the 
palace,  we  shall  let  the  stranger  judge  for  himself.  We 
shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  he  is  not  highly  pleased  with 
the  spot,  not  only  from  its  retired  and  luxuriant  beauty, 
but  associated  with  the  cathedral,  whose  angles,  buttresses, 
and  pinnacles,  seen  between  the  trees,  give  it  a  double 
charm.  From  these  grounds  is  a  favourable  position  for 
observing  the  south-east  views  of  the  chapter  house,  the 
lady  chapel,  and  the  south  tower  of  the  cathedral.  Cou^ 
tinuing  South-street,  we  soon  arrive  at  an  open  space, 
where  Magdalen-street  diverges  a  little  to   the   left,  and 
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Holloway-street  to  the  right.  A  short  distance  down 
Magdalen-street  is  the  Eye  Infirmary,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site are  the  almshouses  and  old  Chapel  of  St.  Wynard's, 
founded  in  the  year  1436.  At  the  foot  of  Magdalen-hill, 
on  the  right  of  the  bridge,  is  another  ancient  chapel  and 
eleven  small  dwellings,  called  the  Lepers'  HosriTAL, 
probably  founded  before  the  Crusades,  for  the  reception  of 
jjersons  afflicted  with  the  leprosy.  The  road  from  Magda- 
len-street leads  to  the  genteel  and  populous  suburb  of 
Mount  Radford,  and  joins  the  London  road  at  Heavitree, 
from  which  many  agreeable  walks  branch  ofif  in  numerous 
directions.  The  stranger  in  pursuing  Holloway-street  will, 
after  a  few  yards,  arrive  at  an  opening  on  the  right  to 
Colleton  Crescent  and 

The  Friars'  Walk,  an  ancient  public  walk,  but  now 
somewhat  obscured  by  buildings.  This  was  once  the  site 
of  a  convent  of  grey  friars,  which  was  founded  about 
1298,  and  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards;  but 
the  scythe  of  time  has  swept  away  every  vestige  of  its 
remains.  The  prospect  from  the  Friars'  Walk  is  now  much 
intercepted  by  houses,  but  the  stranger  by  walking  a  few 
paces  to  the  front  of  Colleton  Crescent,  will  be  interested 
with  the  view  there  presented  to  him ; — the  river  and  canal, 
the  shipping,  the  rich  foliage  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  elevated  and  distant  hills,  combine  in  producing 
a  most  pleasing  landscape.  There  are  paths  from  the 
Friars  and  the  Crescent  down  to  the  side  of  the  river  Exe, 
which  may  be  continued  through  fields  not  far  from  its  banks, 
to  the  village  of  Wear,  about  a  mile  and  half  from  Exeter, 
and  from  thence  to  Topsham,  about  two  miles  farther.  From 
Wear,  the  stranger  may  cross  the  bridges  over  the  Exe  and 
canal,  and  return  along  the  banks  of  the  latter.  The  walks 
in  this  direction  abound  in  most  delightful  prospects,  in  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  and  canal  mingle  and  contribute 
their  pleasing  effects.  Returning  to  Holloway-street,  on 
the  left,  is  an  opening  to  the  Female  Penitentiary. 
Descending  this  street  and  attaining  the  summit  of  the  next 
hill,  on  the  Topsham  road,  on  the  left,  is  Mount  Radford 
College  School.  After  passing  under  an  archway  across 
the  road,  on  the  right,  is 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  This  is  a  school 
of  industry  and  education,  established  for  deaf  and  dumb 
children  of  the  four  western  counties,  in  1826.  The 
children  are  instructed  in  various  trades,  such  as  printing, 
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tailoring,  shoemaking',  gardening,  &c.  There  is  a  printing 
press  on  the  establishment.  The  visiter  will  be  pleased 
with  an  inspection  of  this  interestin<r  institution,  which  is 
open  on  Tuesdavs  and  Fridays  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  for  that  purpose.  Opposite  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  is  a  road,  and  a  little  below  the  turnpike  gate  on 
the  left,  is  another,  leading  to  Mount  Radford,  and  many 
walks  through  green  lanes  and  fields,  to  every  part  of  the 
neighbourhood.  "Whilst  on  the  Topsham  road,  we  must 
recommend  the  stranger  to  prolong  his  walk  about  half  a 
mile  farther,  to  Messrs.  Veitcii's,  Nursery  Grounds, 
and  saunter  through  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  to  inspect 
the  choice  plants  and  flowers  which  are  here  fostered  with 
such  care  and  expense.  Permission  is  readily  granted  on 
application.  There  is  a  footpath  on  this  road  all  the  way 
to  Topsham,  which  is  much  frequented  in  the  winter 
season  for  its  mild  and  southern  aspect.  This  is  also  the 
road  to  the  pleasant  watering  places  E.x.mouth  and  Budleigh 
Salterton. 

Returning  again  to  the  High-street,  and  jiroceeding 
down   the  Fore-street,  a  short  distance  on  the  left,   stands 

The  Western  Market;  built  in  1835-6.  This  market, 
though  open  for  all  commodities,  is  principally  used  for  the 
sale  of  butchers'  meat,  corn,  seed,  leather,  and  wool.  It 
was  designed  by  Chas.  Fowler,  Esq.  and  built  under  his 
direction.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  build- 
ing, that  although  arches  are  extensively  introduced,  yet 
simplicity  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  com- 
position ;  and  in  carrying  out  the  design,  convenience, 
solidity,  and  economy  have  been  studied.  The  mar- 
ket consists  of  a  central  avenue,  from  the  Fore-street, 
31|  feet  wide  by  71  feet  long, — a  market  hall,  157  feet  by 
91  feet,  comprising  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  arcades  spring- 
ing from  piers  of  granite  ;  the  nave  rises  above  the  aisles, 
by  a  second  tier  of  minor  arches,  through  which  light  and 
air  are  admitted.  The  roof  is  formed  with  circular  ribs  in 
lieu  of  the  usual  straight  tie  beams,  and  all  exposed  to 
view  without  plastering.  On  the  west  side  of  this  hall  is 
a  range  of  shops,  and  on  the  east  side  an  arcade  14  feet 
wide.  Adjoining  the  hall,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Market 
House  Inn,  in  which  is  a  large  Room  or  Exchange,  having 
approaches  Loth  from  within  and  without  the  market.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  site  gives  decided  advantages  for 
accommodation.  The  inclination  of  the  ground  affords  a 
c  3 
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lofty  basement  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  where  the  seed, 
wool,  and  leather  markets  are  held,  but  does  not  sensibly 
affect  the  approaches  on  the  north  and  east.  The  architect 
has  availed  himself  of  this  peculiarity,  by  the  construction 
of  extensive  ranges  of  vaulted  cellars  under  the  great  hail, 
on  the  south  and  west.  The  construction  of  the  building 
is  of  a  solid  and  durable  kind  throughout.  The  basement 
externally  is  of  granite  ;  and  the  piers  and  columns  within 
are  of  the  same  material,  with  brick  arches  in  extensive 
ranges,  forming  all  the  principal  supports  and  connections. 
The  ilat  roofs  over  the  side  compartments  are  of  tiles, 
bedded  in  cement,  and  resting  on  iron  bearers.  The 
central  roofs  are  covered  with  slates,  on  framings  of  tim- 
ber, which  are  open  within,  that  the  soundness  of  the 
materials  may  be  preserved  by  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  walls  are  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  the  use  of  timber 
is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  substitution  of 
iron  in  numerous  instances.  The  stranger  pursuing  his 
route  down  Fore-street,  on  his  right,  not  far  from  the 
market,   but  not  seen  from  the  street,  is 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Hall;  a  large  and  handsome 
room  built  by  Mr.  N.  Tuckett,  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
&c.,  but  for  some  time  used  bv  persons  of  the  Free  Church, 
who  have  recently  left  the  Establishment,  while  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  edifice  is  being  built  for  their 
accommodation.  A  short  distance  below  on  the  same 
side,    is 

The  Ti'CKERs'  and  Masonic  Hall;  originally  a 
chapel.  This  building  for  a  long  series  of  years  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  incorjierated  trades  of  'Weavers,  Fullers, 
and  Shearmen,  who  were  first  chartered  in  the  year  1490. 
There  was  a  school  for  teaching  the  sons  of  freemen  held 
and  supported  here,  until  very  recently.  Several  charities 
belonging  to  the  corporation  are  now  administered  by  its 
officers.  The  hall  has  lately  been  restored,  and  embellished 
with  much  taste,  by  the  Masonic  body  who,  as  it  is  but  sel- 
dom Used  for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  now  hold 
their  lodges  in  it.  Continuing  down  through  Fore-street, 
Bridge-street,  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Exe,  the 
visiter  will  come  to  three  streets,  branching  in  three  differ- 
ent directions.  We  shall  first  take  the  most  southerly  or 
Alphington-street,  and  retiirn  to  this  point  again.  A  short 
distance  on  the  left,  in  Alphington-street,  is  an  opening  to 
a  path,   leading  to  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
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The  Canal  and  Basin.  A  canal  from  Exeter  to 
Topsham  was  first  made  at  as  early  a  period  as  the  year 
1544.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  this 
.  canal  not  being  found  large  enough  for  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  city  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  continued 
in  use  until  about  the  year  1825.  At  this  period,  the  late 
Chamber  or  Corporation  of  Exeter,  deeming  a  further 
improvement  necessary,  considerably  deepened  the  chan- 
nel of  the  old  canal,  and  extended  it  by  making  a  new 
cutting  four  miles  in  length,  farther  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Exe,  and  constructed  the  Basin,  adjoining  the  quay. 
The  canal  is  now  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  capable 
of  admitting  vessels  of  about  three  or  four  hundred  tons 
burthen.  There  is  a  very  delightful  walk  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal  to  its  termination,  at  a  spot  called  Turf.  There 
are  also  many  walks  branching  off  from  it.  One  at  Countess 
Wear  bridge,  across  the  Ese  to  the  Topsham  side,  about 
a  mile  and  half  below,  as  before  spoken  of.  Another  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  quay,  across  the  line  of  the  South 
Devon  Railway,  and  through  some  pleasant  path  fields  to 
Alphington.  The  stranger  in  continuing  his  route  from 
Alphington-street  gets  into  the  Alphington  road,  passing 
under  a  bridge  of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  A  short 
distance  on  the  right,  are  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince's 
Nursery  Grounds,  replete  with  a  choice  stock  of  plants 
and  flowers.  About  a  mile  on  this  road  is  the  village  of 
Alphington,  from  whence  roads  and  paths  diverge  in  every 
direction,  changing  in  endless  variety  of  picturesque 
scenery.  This  is  also  the  Plymouth  road,  aad  the  one 
leading  to  the  watering  places  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon, 
west  of  the  Exe,  namely  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Torquay, 
Dartmouth,  &c. 

Returning  again  to  the  Exe  bridge,  and  taking  the  mid- 
dle street  of  the  three,  called  Cowick-street,  the  first  object 
is  the  line  of  the  South  Devon  Railway,  carried  across  the 
street,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  right  and  left,  on  a 
series  of  stone  arches.  At  this  point  is  a  Passengers' 
Station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  A  short  distance 
on  the  right,  stands  the  Debtors'  Prison,  for  the  county  of 
Devon.  A  little  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side,  close  by  the 
•church,  is  a  way  leading  to  path  fields,  and  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  religious  house,  once  known  and  richly  endowed 
as  CowiCK  Priory,  but  now  a  farm  house. — There  are 
some   good  specimens  of  stained   glass  still  remaining  in 
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some  of  the  windows.  At  the  back  of  this  house  is  a  path 
field,  ascending  over  the  hill  to  the  quiet  villasie  of  Ida. 
On  the  top  of  this  hill  the  visiter  will  have  another  rich 
view,  quite  varied  from  those  seen  on  the  other  side  of  ihe 
city;  the  churches  and  buildings  of  the  town,  and  the  bold 
towers  of  the  Cathedral,  forming  the  nearer  and  principal 
objects,  whilst  the  I'euusylvania,  Woodbury,  and  Aylesbeare 
hills  form  the  more  distant.  Path  fields  and  lanes  branch 
off  from  near  this  spot  to  Alphiugton,  Ide,  \Vhitestoue, 
and  various   other   villages,  and  the   beautiful   grounds   of 

FoRDLANDS,  distant  about  two  miles  and  half.  This 
romantic  spot,  from  its  shades  and  gleaming  lakes,  its 
rustic  arbours,  and  devious  ever-winding  paths  might  be 
more  appropriately  denominated  Fairy  Lands.  The  house 
itself  is  not  a  showy  mansion,  hut  the  grounds  about  it  are 
.so  fancifully  laid  out,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  visiters. 
Tea  parties  are  accommodated  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
numberless  are  the  summer  jaunts  formed  to  spend  a  day 
in     this     sequestered     labyrinth     of    shrubs     and    bowers. 

Cowick-street  leads  to  the  Moreton  and  the  main  Cornish 
roads.  A  little  beyond  the  turnpike,  ou  the  right,  stands 
St.    Thomas'   Hospital    for  Lunatics. 

Let  us  return  again  to  the  bridge,  and  take  the  right  hand 
street,  or  old  Okehamptou  road.  At  the  end  of  this  street, 
an  opening  turns  short  round  to  the  right,  leading  through 
path  fields  and  lanes  to  the  grounds  of  Clceve,  and  hamlet 
of  Exwick.  The  hills  over  each  afford  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful prospects.  This  walk  may  be  taken  from  the  Okehamp- 
tou road,  by  passing  under  the  bridge  of  the  South  Devon 
Railway,  and  turning  to  the  right  over  a  new  path  made 
by  the  Railway  company,  which  joins  the  old  path  a  short 
distance  beyond  About  half  a  mile  ou  the  right  of  the  old 
Okehamptou  road,  is  the  recently  built  Workhouse  of  St. 
Thomas'  Union.  About  three  miles  from  Exeter,  turning 
off  at  the  right,  a  little  beyond  the  two  mile  stone  on  this 
road,  and  ascending  the  hill  to  Waddle  Down,  near  White- 
stone  church,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  views 
in  the  county  is  obtained  ; — here  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct 
the  sight  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Channel,  or  from  Black 
Down  or  Aylesbeare  to  Ilaldon,  embracing  a  circumference 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 

Wc  now  return  for  the  last  time  to  the  High-street,  and 
take  our  direction  into  North-street.  At  the  corner  of  this 
street  stands  the  old  wooden  figure  of 
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Father  Peter,  reading  a  book,  who  as  the  old  song 
says,— 

"  When  he  hears  the  clock  strike  four, 
"  Thumbs  a  leaf  and  turns  it  o'er, 
"  And  then  reads  on  again." 

This  statue,  large  as  life,  represents  St.  Peter  treading  on 
Paganism.  The  figure  is  in  a  crouching  posture,  as  in  its 
original  situation  it  had  the  appearance  of  supporting  the 
angle  of  a  very  ancient  house,  long  since  taken  down,  and 
holding  in  its  right  hand  a  gothie  church,  and  in  its 
left  a  book  open,  and  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  finger  the 
usual  emblems,  two  keys,  but  these  are  now  broken  off. 
Descending  North-street,  the  first  opening  on  the  left  is 
Bartholomew-street,  leading  to  the  Cemetery ;  and  a 
beautiful  walk  on  the  city  walls,  overlooking  the  northern 
suburbs,  the  South  Devon  Railway,  and  the  country  beyond. 
The  Cemetery.  This  hilly  spot  of  ground,  about  five 
acres,  is  eminently  well  calculated  for  the  pui-pose.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Exeter  Improvement  Commissioners  in 
1834,  and  consecrated  and  opened  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  1837.  The  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  affords 
room  by  a  series  of  arches  and  catacombs  on  the  upper 
site  for  the  interment  of  22,000  coffins,  and  by  building  at 
any  future  period  additional  arches  on  the  lower,  space  will 
be  obtained  for  10,000  more.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted  with  flowers  aud  shrubs, 
forming  a  retreat,  in  which  the  contemplative  mind  might 
muse  with  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

"  Here  lie  in  dust,  the  youn^,  the  old,  the  gay, 
"  The  great,  the  mean,  the  poor,  the  base,  the  brave, 

"  Those  in  whose  praise  swells  manv  a  pompous  lay, 
"  And  those  who  sunk  unnoticed  to  the  grave." 

Returning  to  North-street,  the 

Iron  Bridgu  will  claim  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
For  this  purpose  he  will  keep  down  the  thoroughfare  to 
Lower  North-street,  instead  of  entering  upon  the  bridge, 
in  order  the  better  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  size  and  pro- 
portions. There  are  sis  arches  to  this  bridge,  each  40  feet 
span,  with  a  road-way  24  feet  wide,  path  included.  It  was 
designed  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Russell  aud  Brown,  of 
Worcester,  at  an  expense  of  £3,500,  under  the  direction 
■  of  the  Exeter  Improvement  Commissioners.  Ascending 
David's-hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge,  we  next 
notice,  on  the  left, 
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The  Institution  for  the  Blind.  This  beaevolent 
charity  was  established  iii  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing those  unfortunate  persons  to  read  by  means  of  Lucas's 
system  of  raised  characters,  and  in  certain  trades,  such  as 
basket  making,  mat  weaving,  &c.  Here,  the  stranger, 
having  half  an  hour  to  dispose  of,  will  be  highly  gratified 
in  seeing  the  course  of  instruction  pursued,  and  the  works 
of  ingenuity  completed,  in  this  interesting  establishment. 
It  is  open  every  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from 
ten  to  twelve,  and  two  to  four.  Passing  over  David's-hill, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,   is 

The  Railway  Station  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
and  South  Devon  Companies.  There  are  two  distinct  build- 
ings for  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  company,  one  for  the 
arrival  and  the  other  for  the  departure  trains.  There  are 
many  walks  and  rides  branching  from  this  spot  to  every 
part  of  the  vicinity  of  Exeter.  The  walk  by  an  elevated 
path  along  the  road  for  two  miles,  as  far  as  Cowley-bridge 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  we  have  before  enumerated, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  hills,  and  the  closely  wooded 
scenery  around.  From  Cowley-bridge  this  w"alk  may  be 
prolonged  by  ascending  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  returning 
to  Exeter  by  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  city,  or  by  passing 
over  Cowley-bridge,  and  taking  the  first  road  on  the  left, 
and  returning  to  Exeter  through  Exwick  and  the  western 
suburbs.  This  road  leads  to  Crcditon  and  the  North  of  Devon. 

Exclusions.  The  position  of  Exeter,  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  so  many  interesting  localities,  watering  places,  &c. 
renders  it  an  eligible  point  from  which  numerous  excursions 
can  be  made.  We  shall  point  out  a  few  that  may  be  taken 
within  the  limits  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  or  from  sun- 
rise to  sun-set,  by  means  of  ordinary  horse  conveyance. 
To  those  places  where  the  Railways  now  in  progress,  or  at 
present  existing,  would  convey  the  visiter,  of  course  a 
much  less  time  may  be  set  down  fur  their  accomplishment. 

A  very  delightful  excursion  can  be  made  from  Exeter  to 
Dunsford  bridge,  on  the  Moreton  road,  and  trace  the 
banks  of  the  Teign  upwards  as  far  as  Finglo  bridge, 
and  thence  to  the  Logan  rock,  returning  by  way  of  Drews- 
teignton  and  Crockernwell.  The  scenery  at  Fingle  bridge 
is  magnificent.  The  distance  to  Fingle  bridge  from  Exeter 
is  about  fifteen  miles.  From  Exeter  to  Hajtor  Rocks,  and 
thence  across  the  moor  to  Becky  Falls,  visiting  Hountor 
Coombc,   Lustlcigh  Cleeve,  &c.      In  this  round,  the  visiter 
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will  have  moorland  scenery,  of  a  very  wild  and  grand  de- 
scription, contrasted  with  that  of  a  more  cultivated  character. 
To  the  extreme  point  of  this  excursion  is  about  eighteen 
miles.  The  distance  from  Exeter  to  the  Landslips  is 
perhaps  rather  more  than  can  conveniently  be  taken  within 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  yet  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
long  summers'  day.  It  can  be  very  pleasantly  broken  into 
two  days^  by  going  to  Sidmouth  on  the  first  day,  and  thence 
to  the  Landslips  on  the  next.  The  distance  is  somewhat 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  by  this  route.  Sidmouth  is  a 
great  point  of  attraction  in  the  montlis  of  August  and 
September,  to  visit  the  curiosities  of  Knowle  Cottage,  the 
residence  of  T.  L.  Fish,  Esq.  Every  Monday  in  those 
months,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  four,  and  during 
fine  weather,  the  beautiful  grounds  and  cottage  of  this 
gentleman  are  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Chudleigh 
Rock  and  the  extensive  grounds  of  Ugbrooke  Park, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Clifford,  will  make  a  delightful  day's 
pic-nic.  The  house  and  paintings  arc  sometimes  shewn 
to  visiters.  The  distance  is  about  eleven  miles  on  the 
Plymouth  road.  The  finely  wooded  grounds  of  Powderham 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  overlooking  the 
Exe,  on  the  Dawlish  road,  is  open  to  strangers,  by  asking 
permission  at  the  castle.  The  distance  by  road  is  about 
seven  miles,  but  it  may  be  attained  by  railway  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  watering  places  of  Exmouth  and 
Budleigh  Salterton  may  both  be  taken  in  one  day's  excur- 
sion. The  distance  about  fifteen  miles.  Dawlish  and 
Teignmouth  also  in  another  day.  But  we  would  suggest 
a  tour  of  three  or  four  days  in  this  direction.  Going 
from  Exeter  to  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth — thence  to 
Torquay  ;  on  the  way  paying  a  visit  to  Babbicombe,  Kent's 
Cavern,  &c.  From  Torquay  on  to  Brixhara  and  Dartmouth  ; 
then  up  the  river  Dart  to  Totnes,  and  return  from  thence 
by  a  little  digression  to  the  interesting  Ruins  of  Berry 
Pomeroy  Castle,  and  through  Newton  and  Chudleigh  to 
Exeter.  The  town  of  Tiverton,  and  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Exe  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  day's  ride.  The  dis- 
tance about  fifteen  miles.  Collumpton,  Wellington,  and 
Taunton,  by  means  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway, 
are  now  quite  within  the  scope  of  a  summer's  day  range 
from  Exeter.  The  South  Devon  railway  places  Starcross, 
Dawlish,  and  Teignmouth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  within 
the  same  compass.     The  beauties  of  the  North  of  Devon 
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are  open  to  tlie  sojourner  at  Exeter,  within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  days'  trip.  Starting  for  Torrington  and 
Bideford,  thence  to  Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe.  From 
Ilfracombe  to  Linton  and  the  Valley  of  Hocks,  returning 
by  Minehead,  Dunster,  Dulverton,  Bampton,  and  the 
Valley  of  the   Exe,   to  Exeter, 


ROUTE    I. — From    Exeter   to   Bideford,   Clovelly, 
AND  Hartland. 
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ROUTE    II. — From  Exeter  to    Barnstaple, 
combe,  and  Linton. 


From 
to 


Exeter 

Coiilestone,  as  Route  I. 
Schoolmaster's  Inn 
Bishop's  Tawton 

Barnstaple         

Ilfracombe 
Berryuarbor         .... 
Combmartin 
Kentisbuvy  Down 
Parracombe        .... 
Linton  

Another  Route, — A. 


From  Ilfracombe  

10  Hoar  Down        . 

. .  Berry  Down 

. .  Kentisbury  Down 

..  Linton,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 

From  Barnstaple,  as  before 
to  Youlston  .... 

. .   East  Down 

. .  Parracombe  

. .  Linton  


Miles. 

Fur. 

Miles. 

12 

4 

12 

7 

0 

19 

19 

0 

38 

2 

0 

40 

11 

0 

51 

3 

0 

54 

2 

0 

56 

3 

0 

59 

3 

4 

63 

6 

0 

69 

51 

4 

51 

o 

4 

54 

2 

4 

56 

5 

4 

62 

9 

4 

71 

40 

4 

40 

3 

4 

44 

4 

0 

48 

5 

4 

,53 

6 

0 

59 

Fur. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 
4 
4 

4 
0 
0 


Ilfra- 
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For  Horses.  ^"<^^-  ^"1-  ^iles.  Furl. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  Combmartin,  as  before 
. .  Trentishoe     .... 
..  Liuton  .... 


ROUTE    III. — From   Exeter    to    Southmolton, 
AND  Linton. 


From  Exeter 

to  Crediton,  as  Route  I. 
. .   Sandford  .... 

..  Black  Dog 
. .  Thelbridge  Cross     . . . . 
..   Southmolton 

Another  Route, — ^^A. 
to  Coplestone,  as  Route  I, 
. .  Schoolmaster's  Inn 
..   Newnham  Bridge 
. .  Southmolton 
. .  Linton  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

8 

4 

8 

2 

0 

10 

5 

() 

15 

2 

0 

17 

11 

0 

28 

12 

4 

12 

7 

0 

19 

6 

0 

2.5 

8 

0 

33 

20 

0 

53 

Furl. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 


ROUTE  IV. — From    Exeter  to   Tiverton,    and 
Bampton. 


From  Exeter 

to  Stoke  Canon 
..  Rewe 
..   Ruffwellinn 
..  Bickleigh 
. .  Tiverton 
. .   Bampton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

(; 

3 

1 

2     ' 

5 

1 

4    1 

6 

5 

" 

11 

3 

6    1 

15 

7 

0     f 

22 

Furl. 
6 
0 
4 
4 


ROUTE  V. — From    Exeter    to    Cullompton,     and 
Wellington. 

From  Exeter 
to  Whipton 
. .  Pinhoe 
. .  Broadclist 

. .  Cullompton  

. .   White  Ball 
. .  Wellington 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

5 

7 

5 

12 

9 

4 

22 

3 

2 

25 

Furl. 
1 
6 
1 
6 


ROUTE  VI. — From   Exeter  to  Ottery,  Honiton, 

AND    AXMINSTER. 


From  Exeter 

to  Heavitree        .... 
. ,  Honiton's  Clist 
. .  Half-way  House 
...  Fair  Mile  Inn 
. .  Honiton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

8 

2 

4 

u 

5 

1 

16 

Furl. 
0 
2 
5 
1 
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From  Honiton 
to  Wilmington 
. .  Axmiuster 


to  Half-way  House,  as  before 
..  Ottery 


Miles.  iFurl. 
3        2 
6        2 

8        5 
3     I    3 


Miles. 
19 
25 

8 
13 


Furl, 
4 
6 

5 
0 


KOUTE  VII. — From  Exeter  to    Sidmouth,    and   the 

LiNDSLirS. 

From  Exeter 


to  Heavitree 

, .  Bishop's  Clist 

. .  Newton  Poppleford 

..  Sidmouth 

. .  Colyford        .... 

. .  The  Landslips 

, .  Lyme 


to  Newton  Poppleford,  as  before 

..  Sidford  

..  Colyford  

. .  The  Landslips 

,.  Lyme .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.  1 

1 

0    1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

2 

10 

4 

4 

15 

8 

0 

23 

2 

0 

25 

3 

0 

1 

28 

10 

6    i 

10 

3 

4    1 

14 

7 

2 

21 

2 

0 

23 

3 

0 

26 

Furl. 
0 
4 
6 
2 
3 


ROUTE  VIII.— From  Exeter   to   Exmouth,    and 


BUDLEIGH     SaLTERTON. 


From  Exeter 

to  Topsham  .  i 

, .  Exton 

. .  Exmouth  

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Heavitree  

. .  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist 

. .  George's  Clist       

. .  Woodbury 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 


Miles. 

Purl. 

Miles. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

() 

10 

4 

2 

14 

1 

0 

1 

o 

4 

3 

1 

6 

5 

2 

6 

8 

4 

6 

12 

ROUTE  IX — From  Exeter  to  Dawlish,  Teignmolth, 
Torquay,  and  Dartmouth. 


From  Exeter 

to  Alphington  

. .  Exminster  .  ■ 

. .  Kenton  . ,  

..  Starcross  ,. 

. .  Dawlish 

. .  Toignmouth 

. .  Torquay 

. ,  Paignton  . , . , . 

..  Brixham 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. ,  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

.Miles. 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 

3 

4 

12 

3 

3 

15 

8 

0 

23 

3 

0 

26 

7 

0 

33 

2 

4 

36 

8 

0 

38 

Purl. 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
7 
7 
7 
7 
3 
3 
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JInother  Route, — A. 

Prom  Exeter 
to  Alphington 

. .  Kennford  ....  

..  HaldonHIll        

. .  Teignmouth  . .  

. .  Torquay  and  Dartmo.,  as  before 

Another  Route. — B. 

trom  Exeter  to  Kennford,  as  last 

to  Chudleigh  .,  

. .  Newton  ... 

..  Galmpton  ....  

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

. ,  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — C. 

Prom  Exeter  to  Newton,  as  last 

to  Torquay  , .  

..  Paignton  ....  ... 

..  Galmpton  

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate        

..  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge    ... 


Miles, 


Furl. 


Miles. 

Furl 

1 

6 

4 

5 

6 

5 

14 

2 

36 

6 

4 

5 

10 

3 

16 

4 

27 

4 

30 

1 

32 

1 

Id 

4 

23 

4 

26 

4 

31 

4 

34 

1 

36 

1 

ROUTE  X.— From  Exeter  to  Chudleigh,  Newton, 

TOTNES,    AND  KiNGSBRIDGE. 


From  Exeter 
to  Alphington 
. .  Kennford 
..  Chudleigh 
. .  Newton 
..  Totnes 
..  Hal  well 
..  Kingsbridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

6 

1 

2 

7 

4 

5 

6 

10 

6 

1 

16 

8 

2 

24 

6 

0 

30 

6 

0 

36 

FurL 
6 
5 
3 
4 
6 
6 
6 


ROUTE  XI. — From  Exeter  to  Asheurton,  Plymouth, 
AND    Devonport. 

Prom  Exeter 

to  Chudleigh,  as  Route  X, 
. ,  Knighton        .... 

. .  Ashburton  

. .  Buckfastleigh        .... 

.  .  South  Brent        

. .  Ivybridge  .... 

. .  Ridgeway  

. .  Crabtree  

. .  Plymouth           .... 
, .  Devonport        


Miles. 

Furl, 

Miles. 

10 

3 

10 

1 

7 

12 

7 

3 

19 

3 

2 

22 

4 

6 

27 

5 

3 

33 

5 

5 

38 

1 

7 

40 

2 

6 

43 

1 

7 

4.5 

44 
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Anolher  Route, — A. 

From  Exeter 

to  Totnes,  as  Route  X.  

.,  New  House            ....  .... 

. .  Ivybridge  . .  

. .  Plj'mouth  and  Devonport  as  last. 

Anolher  Route — B. 

From  Exeter 

to  Totnes,  as  before  

. .  Ughorough  

..  Ermebridge  ....  

. .  Yealmpton                .... 

. .  Plymouth  

. .  Devonport               ....  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

24 

6 

24 

6 

0 

30 

6 

0 

36 

12 

3 

49 

24 

6 

24 

8 

7 

33 

3 

1 

36 

4 

0 

40 

7 

1 

47 

1 

7 

49 

Furl. 

6 
6 
6 
1 


ROUTE   XII. — From    Exeter  to  Moreton  and 
Tavistock. 


From  Exeter 

to  Pocombe  Bridge 
. .  Dunsford  Bridge 
. .  Moreton 
. .  New  house 
. .  Two  Bridges 
, .  Merivale  Bridge 
. .  Tavistock 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

f> 

1 

.5 

3 

7 

5 

0 

12 

7 

0 

19 

6 

6 

25 

3 

U 

28 

4 

2 

33 

Furl, 
5 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 


ROUTE  XIII. — From  Exeter    to    Okehampton,  and 

Launceston. 

From  Exeter 

to  Taphouse  .... 

. .  Crockernwell  

. .  Stieklepath  .... 

Okehampton 

Bridestowe  

Lcwdown  .... 

Lifton  

Launceston  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

MUes. 

7 

1 

7 

4 

1 

11 

7 

2 

18 

3 

6 

22 

6 

0 

28 

4 

2 

32 

4 

0 

36 

3 

7     1 

1    40 

Furl. 
1 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 


ROUTE  XIV. — From  Exeter    to  North  Tawtox, 

HoLSWORTHY,    AND     BuDE. 

From  Exeter 

to  Crediton  as  Route  I. 

. .  Bow  

. .  North  Tawton         

. .  Sampford  Courtnay 

. .  Exbourne  

. .  Jacobstowe  

. .  Hatherleigh        

. .  Golden  Inn  .... 

. .  Holsworthy         

. .  Stratton  

..  Bude 


Miles, 


Fu  1. 
4 
4 
0 
3 
6 
0 
4 
1 
3 
0 
0 


Miles. 

Furl 

8 

4 

16 

0 

20 

0 

22 

3 

24 

1 

25 

1 

28 

5 

32 

6 

42 

1 

50 

1 

52 

1 

ROUTES     FROM    EXETER. 

FROM  EXETER  TO  LONDON. 


From  Exeter 

to  Half-way  House  

. .  Golden  Lion,  Honiton  

. .  Yarcombe  

. .  George  Inn,  Chard  

. .  George  Inn,  Crewkerne           .... 

. .  Mermaid,  Yeovil        . .  

..  Angel  Inn,  Sherborne               .... 

. .  Henstridge  Ash  Stables         

.,  East  Stower  Stables        

. .  Grosvenor  Arms,  Shaftesbury    . . 

. .   London  Elm  Stables  

. .  Bedford  Stables        . .         

. .  Black  Horse,   Salisbury            .... 

. .  Winterslow  Hut        . .              .... 

. .  Wallop  

. .  Angel  Inn,  Andover                 .... 

..  Prince  Regent,  Whitchurch 

. .   Worting  Stables       

. .  Lamb  Inn,  Hartley  Row           .... 

..   King's  Arms,  Bagshot  

..  New  Inn,  Staines         ,,,.         .... 

, .  Hounslow   Stables  

. .  Coach  and  Horses,  Hammersmith 

. .  Kensington  .... 

,.  Hyde  Park  Corner  

, .  Swan  with  two  Necks,  Lgid  Lane 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

8 

5 

8 

7 

5 

16 

7 

6 

24 

5 

6 

2'J 

7 

7 

37 

8 

5 

46 

5 

3 

51 

S 

3 

58 

5 

4 

63 

4 

3 

68 

7 

7 

75 

6 

6 

8J 

5 

7 

88 

6 

5 

95 

4 

2 

99 

6 

6 

106 

7 

1 

113 

8 

6 

122 

11 

6 

133 

9 

7 

143 

10 

6 

154 

6 

1 

160 

5 

2 

IKS 

2 

4 

168 

2 

0 

170 

3 

0 

173 

45 


Furl. 
5 
2 
0 
6 
5 
3 
6 
1 
.') 
0 
7 
5 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
0 
6 
5 
3 
4 
6 
2 

2 

3 


ROUTE  I. 

From    Exeter     to    Bideford,    Cloveli.y,    and 
Haetland. 


From  Exeter 

Miles. 

Fur. 

Miles. 

Fur 

to  Creditor!        

8 

4 

8 

4 

..  Coplestone               ..                .... 

4 

0 

12 

4 

.  Wiukleigh            

10 

0 

22 

4 

.  Beaford                   ..                  

7 

0 

29 

4 

.  Torrington            ....            

5 

0 

34 

4 

.  Bideford           

7 

0 

41 

4 

.  Fairy  Cross 

3 

4 

45 

0 

.  Horns  Cross        ....              

1 

4 

46 

4 

.  Clovelly            

6 
46 

0 
4 

53 
46 

4 

to  Horns  Cross,  as  last             

4 

..   Ilartland               ....                

8 

4 

55 

0 

.  Hartland  Quay     . .                

2 

0 

57 

0 

Starting  on  our  first  Route,  wo  leave  Exeter,  either 
by  North-street,  Queeu-street,  or  the  road  from  Long- 
brook-street,  which  joins  the  maia  North  Road,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  city,  and  continue  by  the  side  of  the  Rail- 
way for  about  a  mile  and  half,  when  our  road  diverges  to  the 
left  by  a  new  bridge  over  it,  and  a  piece  of  new  cutting  to 
Cowley  bridge.  On  the  right,  Coiiley  House,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Rlrs.  Wells.  About  four  and  half  miles  from  Exeter, 
we  pass  through  the  village  of  Newton  St.  Cyres, — Kewton 
House,  the  seat  of  John  Quicke,  Esq.,  on  our  right.  Two 
miles  further,  the  road  brings  us  in  front  of  Downes,  the 
seat  of  James  Wentworth  BuUer,  Esq.     From  thence  to 

CREDITON  :— 

Giving  the  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  stands,  is 
an  ancient  market  town,  in  an  extensive  parish,  situated 
between  two  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Greedy, 
and  divided  into  two  parts,  respectively  denominated 
the  East  and  West  town.  This  town  was  formerly  of 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  having  suffered  much  from 
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several  large  fires  in  the  years  1743  and  1769,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  unfortunately  subject  to  frequent 
vicissitudes  of  the    like  nature. 

The  manor  and  hundred  of  Crediton,  from  a  very  early 
period,  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Devonshire  :  in  910  it 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric,  the  see  being  removed  from 
Tawton  :  and  in  1032  the  see  of  St.  Germains  was  annexed  : 
—the  bishopric  remained  till  the  year  1049,  when  it  was 
removed  to  Exeter. — "  The  place  wher  the  old  cathedral 
church  of  Crediton  stoode,  is  now  occupied  with  buildings 
of  houses  by  the  newe  church-yarde  side."  The  present 
church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  structure  in  the  later 
gothic  style,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a 
tower  100  feet  higli,  rising  from  a  semicircular  arch  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  supported  by  four  massive  pillars. 
There  are  large  windows,  decorated  with  rich  tracery  at  the 
east  and  west  ends.  The  altar-piece  represents  Moses  and 
Aaron,  sustaining  the  Decalogue.  Over  the  south  porch  is 
a  parochial  library,  which  contained  at  one  time  1000 
volumes,  but  many  of  the  works  have  been  lost.  There 
are  several  monuments  in  this  church  ;  one  of  Sir  William 
Periam,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  with  his  effigies, 
in  his  judge's  robes  ;  and  John  Tuckfield,  who  died  in  1630, 
in  his  efhgies,  in  a  rufif  between  two  medallions,  besides 
others  in  memory  of  old  parishioners. 

This  town  was  one  of  the  principal  scats  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  from  its  first  introduction  into  the  county ; 
and  its  antiquity  as  possessing  a  market,  has  passed  into 
a  proverb  ;    for  it  says 

"  Kirton  was  a  market  town, 

"  When  Exeter  was  a  fuzzy  down." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Westcote 
writing  of  this  place,  says — "  Crediton  yields  many  of  the 
fynest  sorts  of  Karsies,  for  which  and  for  fine  spinning,  it 
hath  the  pre-eminence."  The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
woollen  goods  continued  to  be  very  extensive  up  to  the 
great  fire  in  1743,  when  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  serges 
are  said  to  have  been  made  weekly;  it  is  now  carried  on 
upon  a  very  limited  scale.  There  is  a  manufactory  at 
Tordton,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  for  coarse  linens, 
dowlasses,  sail  cloth,  &c.  The  principal  trade  of  Crediton 
how,  is  that  of  shoe  making,  which  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  keeping  several  hundred  persons  employed. 
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Crcditon,  within  the  last  few  years,  at  the  expense  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  lord  of  the  manor, 
James  Wcntworth  Buller,  Esq  ,  has  been  much  improved. 
The  market  and  butchers'  shambles,  which  used  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  High-street,  have  been  removed,  and 
a  convenient  Market  Place  erected,  adjoining  the  north 
side  of  the  street.  A  respectable  Inn  has  been  built 
containing  a  large  room  for  balls,  concerts,  &c. ;  and  the 
road,  instead  of  entering  the  town  on  one  side,  now  enters 
by  a  good  wide  carriage  way  from  cast  to  west,  opening  to 
view  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  church,  and  giving 
altogether  a  different  aspect  to  the  town  ;  and  to  add  to  the 
other  improvements  of  the  place,  gas  has  been  recently 
introduced.  There  are  five  chapels  for  dissenters.— The 
Independent,  Baptist,  and  Plymouth  Brethren,  in  High- 
street;  and  the  Unitarian  and  Methodist,  on  Bowden-hiU. 
A  good  free  Grammar  School,  adjoins  the  church,  founded 
by  Edward  VI.  There  are  other  schools,  supported  by 
subscription.  The  weekly  market-day  is  on  Saturday, 
with  a  great  cattle  market  on  the  same  day,  in  April. 
There  are  three  fairs  for  cattle  and  sundries,  in  the  year, 
held  in  the  months  of  May,  August,  and  September. 
Crediton  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  Northern 
division  of  the  county.  The  population,  by  the  last 
census,  was  5950. 

Crediton  is  situated  from  Moretonhampstead  13  miles, 
— Taphouse  4  miles, — Tiverton  12  miles; — CuUompton  16 
miles, — and  Okehampton  18  miles. 

Continuing  through  the  town,  about  two  miles  on, 
the  road  branches  oft'  in  two  directions.  Taking  the  road 
to  the  right,  it  will  bring  us  to 

COPLESTONE  CROSS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ancient  crosses 
in  the  county.  At  what  time  erected,  there  appears  no 
account  :  there  was  anciently  a  Chapel  standing  on  or  near 
this  site.  It  is  a  pillar  about  twelve  feet  iu  height,  and 
about  two  feet  square  at  the  base,  but  declines  a  little  in 
size  as  it  ascends  :  at  the  top  is  a  square  hole,  in  which  a 
cross  is  supposed  to  have  been  mortised.  The  sides  are 
rudely  ornamented  with  saltier  shaped  crosses,  &c. ;  on 
one  side  near  the  top,  is  a  niche,  from  which  a  figure 
appears  to  have  been  removed. 
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About  two  miles   from   Coplestone  we    leave   the   direct 
road  to  Barnstaple,  taking   the  left  hand  road  towards 

WINKLEIGH, 

Which  is  ascended  by  a  steep  hill,  and  consists  only  of  a 
few  mean  houses.  There  has  been  a  new  Inn  built  here 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  called  the  Clotworthy 
Arms,  from  the  front  of  which  a  good  prospect  is  obtained. 
Shortly  after  passing  through  the  small  village  of  Bea- 
ford,  we  begin  to  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  Torridge, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  smaU  bridge,  and  ascend  on  the  other 
side  of  this  river  through  very  picturesque  scenery,  to 

GREAT  TORRINGTON,— 

A  corporate  town  in  the  hundred  of  Fremington.  This  is 
a  very  old  place,  and  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
till  1368,  when  the  burgesses  petitioned  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  sending  members  to  parliament,  com- 
plaining in  their  petition,  that  "  the  sheriff  to  their  great 
injury  summoned  them  to  send  two  members  to  parliament, 
by  which  they  had  been  put  to  great  expense  and  trouble." 
Torrington  is  said  to  have  been  incorporated  by  Queen 
Mary.  It  is  now  governed  according  to  the  late  municipal 
act,  by  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors. 
The  population  by  the  last  census  was  3,419.  In  1484, 
a  sessions  was  held  at  Torrington,  at  which  bishop 
Courtenay  and  others  were  indicted  for  treason  against 
King  Richard  III.  In  1590,  the  Michaelmas  Sessions 
were  held  here,  on  account  of  the  plague  then  ragiug  at 
Exeter.  Torrington  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  particularly  in  that  of  1646, 
between  Lord  Hoptun  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  when 
great  part  of  the  church  was  destroyed^  and  many  lives 
lost  by  the  explosion  of  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Tor- 
ringt<m  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  celebrated  General 
]Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  manor  and  barony  of 
Torrington  was  vested  in  the  late  Lord  RoUe.  The  Castle, 
of  which  very  few  vestiges  now  remain,  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  the  site  of  which  is  now  a  bowling  green. 
From  this  spot  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect,  looking  over 
a  noble  eminence  to  the  Torridge  below,  which  is  here 
seen  to  flow  in  a  graceful  current  along  a  narrow  valley, 
enclosed  by  grand  sloping  ridges,  and  having  a  beautifully 
wooded  back-ground.  On  a  part  of  the  cliff',  near  the 
D  5 
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bowliDg  green,  is  a  small  mnaumcntal  coluinD,  commemo- 
rative of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  There  was  once  a  con- 
siderable manufacture  of  woollens  carried  on  at  Torrington, 
but  the  trade  in  that  branch,  at  present,  is  very  inconsider- 
able. There  is  a  manufactory  for  gloves,  which  now  keeps 
employed  a  number  of  hands.  The  principal  business  is 
cooiSned  to  the  market  day,  Saturday,  when  some  little 
bustle  takes  place.  The  town  hcis  been  somewhat  improved 
of  late  years.  A  new  market,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3000, 
was  opened  September  24,  18-12;  over  the  entrance  is  a 
large  room,  let  for  exhibitions,  lectures,  &c.  The  gas 
too  has  been  introduced  into  this  town.  The  principal 
inn  is  the  Globe. 

The  Church,  which  was  built  in  1651,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  had,  till  J  830,  a  curious  old  spire,  which 
was  then  taken  down,  and  one  of  an  octagonal  form 
erected  in  its  stead.  There  is  a  well  executed  altar-piece 
in  this  church,  the  gift  of  the  late  Lady  Rolle.  The 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  have  each  places 
of  worship  in  this  town.  There  are  endowed  and  other 
schools,  besides  alms-houses  for  the  poor:  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  enjoy  rights  of  commonage  over  the  adjoining 
moors.  Four  fairs  are  held  during  the  year,  in  March, 
May,  July,  and  October. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torrington  are  many  gentle- 
men's seats.  Cross,  the  seat  of  Sir  Trevor  Wheeler,  about 
a  mile  and  half  on  the  Plymouth  road.  Stevenstone,  of 
the  late  Lord  Rolle,  two  miles  on  the  Southmolton  road. 
Buckland  FiUeigh,  of  Lord  Ashburton,  eight  miles  on  the 
right :  and  Heanton  Sackville.  of  Lord  Clinton,  about  the 
same  distance  on  the  left,  on  the  Plymouth  road.  Ebberley 
House,  H.  Hole,  Esq.,  on  the  Chumleigh  road.  Torrington 
is  situated  from  Barnstaple  (by  way  of  Bellevue)  12  miles  ; 
from  Chumleigh,  14  miles  ;  and  from  Southmolton,  16  miles. 

Descending  from  the  town  of  Torrington,  about  a  mile, 
we  cross  again  over  the  Torridge,  and  the  Torridge  Canal. 
This  Canal  was  cut  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  late  Lord 
Rolle,  without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  year 
1823.  It  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  commencing  about  two 
miles  above  the  town  of  Bideford,  on  the  navigable  part 
of  the  river  Torridge,  and  ascending  a  small  inclined 
plane,  runs  between  that  river  and  the  turnpike  road, 
about  two  miies,  when  it  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Torridge 
by   a  lofty    stone  aqueduct,    of  live  arches,  which,    finely 
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harmonizing  with  the  sunounding  grand  and  romantic 
scenery,  produces  a  beautiful  effect.  The  Canal  continues 
its  course  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  terminates  a  short 
distance  the  other  side  of  Torrington. 

The  turnpike  road  keeps  along  by  the  side  of  the  Canal 
and  river  amidst  scenery  of  the  richest  description.  Shortly 
after  passing  the  aqueduct,  the  romantic  village  of  Wear 
Gifford,  and  the  old  Manor  House  of  the  Fortescue  family, 
now  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Fortescue,  appear, 
on  the  right,  the  other  side  of  the  river.  On  the  left  of 
the  road  is  Annery  House,  the  residence  of  W.  Tardrew, 
Esq.  About  two  miles  farther  on,  by  the  opening  of  the 
hills,  we  catch  in  front  of  us,  a  partial  view  of  the  clean 
and  healthy  tow  n  of 

BIDEFORD, 

With  its  long  bridge  across  the  Torridge.  This  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivity  of  two  hills,  facing 
each  other  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  is  joined  by  the  , 
bridge  above  named.  The  larger  portion  of  the  town  is 
on  the  western  acclivity,  and  like  Torrington,  stands  con- 
siderably elevated.  This  peculiarity  keeps  its  streets  always 
well  drained  and  free  from  dirt. 

Bideford,  from  early  times,  has  been  a  place  of  some 
consequence.  It  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  in  the  year  1573,  which  was  subsequently 
extended  by  James  I.,  in  1609.  In  the  former  charter  it 
is  stated,  that  peojjle  resorted  to  the  town  from  all  parts, 
and  that  the  population  was  considerable ;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  borough  is  described  as  ancient  and  populous. 
We  are  told,  "  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  her  mer- 
chants imported  large  quantities  of  wool  from  Spain  ;  and 
afterwards,  besides  their  commerce  with  Holland,  France, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  had  so  large  a  share  of  the  New- 
foundland trade,  that  in  the  year  1099,  they  sent  out  more 
ships  than  any  port  in  England,  except  London  and 
Topsham."  We  believe  there  is  little  trade  done  here 
now  with  Newfoundland.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  ])rin- 
cipally  of  a  miscellaneous  kind:  importing  timber  from 
North  America;  timber,  hemp,  and  tallow  from  Russia 
and  Norway;  fruits,  wines,  and  brandies  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  general  goods  from 
Ireland  :  and  exporting  in  return,  oak,  bark,  and  otlier 
aiticles ;  earthcuwaie  U\<^-:,  Jtc.   to   Wales,   Guernsey,   and 
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Jersey ;  linen  and  woollen  goods,  cordage,  and  iron, 
provisions,  naval  stores,  &c.,  and  passengers,  to  the  North 
American  Colonies.  Much  corn  is  exported  here  coastwise, 
and  to  London.  Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Bideford  lias  many  natural  advantages  for  the  shipping 
trade,  being  situated  within  four  miles  of  the  sea,  on  a 
river  which  is  here  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
having  a  quay  of  1,200  feet  long,  to  which  vessels  of  500 
tons  burthen  can  come  up  at  high  tide,    and  unload. 

The  River  Torridge  rises  from  nearly  the  same  spot 
as  the  Tamar,  on  a  high  common  called  Woolcigh  Bur- 
rows, in  the  parish  of  Moorwinstow,  in  Cornwall,  and  runs 
through  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  in  a  very 
circuitous  course,  for  about  50  miles,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Bristol  channel  near  Appledore.  It  runs  between  East  and 
West  Putford  ;  between  Bulkworthy  and  Abbotsbickington  ; 
near  Newton  St.  Petrock  ;  between  Shebbear  and  Bradford  ; 
near  Black  Torrington  and  Sheepwash ;  between  Meeth 
and  Iddesleigh ;  and  between  Dowland,  Dolton  and  Bea- 
ford  on  the  eastern  side,  and  Huish  and  Little  Torrington 
on  the  west,  to  Great  Torrington  ;  thence  leaving  Frithel- 
stock  and  Monkleigh  on  the  west  to  Wear  Gifford  ;  thence 
near  Landcross  to  Bideford,  being  there  a  wide  estuarj-, 
between  Northam  and  Westleigh  ;  between  Appledore  and 
Instow,  near  which  it  unites  with  the  estuary  of  the  Taw, 
and  both  together,  about  two  miles  from  thence,  fall  into 
Barnstaple  or  Bideford  Bay.  The  Torridge  is  navigable  for 
small  craft  to  Wear  Gifford,  about  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour;  and  for  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy 
tons,  by  striking  their  masts,  and  passing  under  Bideford 
Bridge,  to  the  Basin  of  the  Torridge  Canal,  about  a 
mile  below. 

Bideford  Bridge,  which  stands  on  twenty-four  arches, 
and  is  677  feet  in  length,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Sir  Theobald  Grenville,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  endowed  with  certain  lands  for 
its  repair:  it  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1G38.  On  this 
bridge  is  the  principal  promenade  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
truly  a  more  delightful  one,  on  a  fine  day,  when  the  tide 
is  up,   can  scarcely  be  found. 

The  Church,  with  its  white  tower,  possesses  very  little 
attraction  in  its  outward  appearance,  but  the  interior  is 
very  capacious,  and  there  is  a  fine  old  stone  screen  between 
the  chancel  and  the  south  aisle    which  the  curious  in  those 
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matters  may  be  disposed  to  inspect.  The  Church  is  said  to 
have  been  built  about  the  fourteenth  century,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Marj'.  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  now  capable  of  containing 
about  two  thousand  persons. — The  tower  has  six  bells. 
Besides  the  Church,  there  are  five  places  of  worship  for 
Dissenters. — The  Independent  Chapel,  in  Bridg^eland- 
street;  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  Allhalland-street ;  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  in  Gunstone-lane;  the  Bible  Christian 
Chapel,  in  Silver-street ;  and  a  small  Chapel  of  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  in  Honestone-lane. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
are  the  remains  of  some  old  fortifications,  called  Chudleigh 
Fort,  built  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  the  command 
of  Major  General  James  Chudleigh,  and  called  after  his 
name.  This  fort  was  considered  a  pdace  of  some  strength 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  but  from  the  lapse  of  years 
has  gradually  fallen  into  decay.  After  the  rebel  army  had 
been  defeated  by  the  king's  troops,  under  Colonel  Digby, 
this  fort  and  two  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrendered 
to  the  royal  army.  At  present  it  is  surrounded  by  a  slight 
stone  wall,  turretted  on  the  top,  built  by  its  present  owner, 
and  marks  distinctly  its  former  site.  On  the  top  of  this 
hill  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Bideford  and  all  the  adjacent 
country,  extending  nearly  from  the  iron  bridge  on  the  Tor- 
rington  road,  and  laying  open  the  whole  line  of  the  river 
in  all  its  beautiful  meanderings  till  its  stream  is  lost  in  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  strangers. 

Bideford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Shebbear,  and  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  members  of  parliament  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  county.  The  population  at  the  census  of 
1841,  was  5,211. — Number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninha- 
bited, and  building,  1,171.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  recorder,  five  justices,  four  aldermen, 
and  twelve  councillors.  The  Town  Hall  was  erected  in 
1698,  and  under  it  are  prisons  for  criminals  and  debtors. 

The  free  Grammar  School  here  is  one  of  ancient  founda- 
tion, and  is  liberally  endowed.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1657, 
and  a  new  front  was  added  in  1780.  There  is  also  a 
Commercial  School,  partly  maintained  by  the  Bridge  Trust, 
and  the  National  School  was  erected  in  1824,  out  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  same  Trust.  A  British  School, 
supported   chiefly   by    annual    subscriptions.        An   Infant 
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School,  connected  with  the  Church  of  Enghvnd,  is  now 
erectinc;  at  the  head  of  the  town, — and  there  are  several 
other  schools  maintained  by  dissenters  in  this  town.  There 
are  various  charitable  endowments  and  bequests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Bideford  has  a  weekly  market  on  a  Tuesday,  well 
supplied  with  produce,  and  three  great  markets  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  and  Sep- 
tember.    The  fairs  arc  held  in  February,  July,  &  November. 

From  its  pleasant  position  and  healthy  situation,  a 
number  of  highly  respectable  families  within  the  last  few 
years  have  settled  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
increasing  attractions  and  comfort  of  the  town,  will,  no 
doubt,  greatly  add  to  their  number.  Bideford  is  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  North  of  Devon  which  entirely  escaped 
the  cholera  in  1 832.  Two  banks  are  established  here.— 
There  are  subscription  and  billiard  rooms  on  the  quay, 
where  the  London  and  provincial  papers  are  taken  in; 
and  several  respectable  circulating  libraries.  A  literary 
institution  has  been  recently  established.  This  promises 
by  its  library,  lectures,  and  reading  rooms,  to  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  place.  There  are  hot 
and  cold  baths.  Besides  the  endowed  grammar  school, 
several  good  commercial  and  matlu-nuitical  academics  exist. 
An  excellent  hotel  called  the  New  Inn,  from  whose 
windows  the  stranger  will  obtain  a  commanding  prospect, 
both  up  and  down  the  river,  and  when  the  tide  is  up 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed.-^The  newly  erected  Beacon  on 
the  hill,  with  Applcdore,  Instow,  and  Braunton,  form 
striking  features  in  the  prospect,  when  looking  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  one  side,  and  the  Torrington 
hills,  and  Cross,  the  seat  of  Sir  Trevor  Wheeler,  more 
than  ten  miles  distant,  on  the  other.  Regattas  are  held 
at  Bideford  during  the  summer  season.  The  streets  are 
flagged  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  police  is  now  established 
in  the  town. 

The  London  and  Cornish  mails  pass  through  Bideford 
down  and  up  daily.  A  stage  coach  from  Bideford  to  Exeter 
every  day.  There  are  omnibuses  daily  to  Barnstaple 
Torrington,  Ap])ledore,  and  Clovelly ;  Exeter  and  Ply- 
mouth, two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  Post  Office  is  in 
High-street. 

Walks  and  RinF.s.  There  are  many  pleasant  walks 
and  rides   ill   this  vicinity.     Along  the    Quay,  which   has 
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been  reuilercd  more  attractive,  by  a  bridge  being  lately 
thrown  across  to  the  bank  at  the  north  end,  over  which,  a 
very  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  by  the  side  of  the  river. — 
On  the  new  and  old  Barnstaple  roads. — The  new  road  has 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river,  and  the  opening  of  the 
harbour  on  the  left,  and  before  you  the  thriving  little 
watering  place  of  Instow,  distant  about  three  miles ; — 
passing  on  the  right,  the  entrance  to  Tapley  House,  the 
seat  of  Augustus  Saltreu  Willctt,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Bideford.  Another  very  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  up 
the  river  also,  by  crossing  the  bridge  and  turning  to  the 
right,  to  Wear  Giflford,  where  parties  of  pleasure  often 
resort  in  summer  to  obtain  a  supply  of  strawberries  and 
chemes,  with  which  the  gardens  in  the  village  abound. 
Along  the  new  Torrington  road,  amidst  most  picturesque 
scenery,  is  a  much  frequented  walk.  Another  in  this 
direction,  by  turning  to  the  right  before  going  over  the  iron 
bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  to  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Yeo  Vale,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Morison,  and  Orleigh  Court, 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Bayly,  distant  about  four  or  five 
miles.  Also  on  the  Abbotsham  road,  from  High-street, 
over  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  : — a  mile  and  half 
on  this  road  is  Moreton,  the  seat  of  Lewis  William  Buck, 
Esq.,  M.p.  We  must  not  omit  Nw'tham  Bun-ows,  between 
two  and  three  miles  distant,  on  the  south-westei-n  side  of 
the  town,  which  every  stranger  will  make  a  point  of  visiting, 
to  see  the  immense  barrier  or  ridge  of  loose  pebbles,  on 
the  western  extremity,  extending  two  miles  in  length, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  presenting  a  sort  of  breast  work,  or 
natural  sea  wall,  against  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.— 
It  is  best  seen  at  half  tide  or  low  water,  when  the  sands, 
which  arc  hard  and  level,  and  very  extensive,  form  an  excel- 
lent walk  or  drive.  In  going  to  it,  you  pass  through  the 
little  village  of  Northam,  and  over  the  Burrows,  a  large 
plain  of  turf  of  a  thousand  acres,  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish.  Here  families  and  parties  of 
jjleasure  frequently  resort  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes. 
From  the  Burrows,  the  pedestrian  by  a  short  walk,  can  visit 
the  little  seaport  of  Appledop.e  ;  and  if  fond  of  a  cruise, 
can  have  a  very  pleasant  excursion  from  hence  up  the  river 
to  Bideford.     Boats  are  always   to  be  had  for  this  purpose. 

APPLEDORE, 
In  the   parish  of  Northam,  and    belonging   to   the  port    of 
Bideford,  is    situated    on  the  side   of    a  hill,    throe    miles 
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below  the  town  of  Bideford,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Taw  and  Torridge.  Hubba  the  Dane,  landed  here  with  a 
powerful  army  in  R78,  and  laid  siege  to  Kenwith  Castle, 
now  the  seat  of  Colonel  Hatherley,  but  Avas  discomfited 
and  slain,  with  800  men.  A  rough  slab  of  rock,  lying  on 
the  beach  of  Appledore,  still  marks  the  spot  where  Hubba 
was  said  to  have  been  buried.— It  is  called  Hubbastone  or 
Hubblestone,  The  chapel  of  ease  called  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  is  a  beautiful  newly  erected  building  of  hewn 
stone,  surrounded  with  trees  by  the  river  side.  Behind  the 
chapel  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  called  Fort  Hill, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  Chudleigh  Fort,  at  Bideford.  Many  old  relics  were 
found  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  chapel.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  town  is  coasting  and  fishing.  There  are 
many  lodging  houses,  and  a  respectable  inn,  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers. 

IN  STOW, 

Opposite  Appledore,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about 
three  miles  from  Bideford,  and  six  from  Barnstaple,  on 
the  new  road,  leading  from  the  former  to  the  latter  jdace, 
stands  this  now  much  increased  little  watering  place.  It 
faces  Bideford  bay,  and  commands  a  view  of  Lundy  Island. 
A  great  many  new  buildings  and  lodging  houses  have 
sprung  up  here  within  the  last  seven  years,  and  bathing 
machines  are  established.  These  accommodatious  attract 
a  number  of  invalids  and  visiters  during  the  season. 

Leaving  Bideford  by  Buttgarden-street,  will  take  us 
into  the  road  to  Clovclly.  The  stranger,  before  starting, 
should  obtain  permission,  if  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage, 
to  approach  Clovclly  by  the  New  Road,  or  Hobby,  made 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Hamlyn  Williams,  the  gate  or 
entrance  to  which  is  kept  locked.  The  necessary  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  at  the  New  Inn,  Bideford. 

CLOVELLY. 

This  little  fishing  village,  about  eleven  miles  from 
Bideford,  is  in  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  situation, 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  sea.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  romantic  ])laccs  in  Devonshire,  the  houses  being 
built  upon  the  precipitous  side  of  the  cliff,  one  above  the 
other,  so  that  the  street  is  actually  a  regular  flight  of  steps. 
Clovelly  is  celebrated  for  its  herring  fishery ;  besides  which 
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large  quantities  of  conger,  whiting,  hake,  pollock,  and 
cod  fish  are  caught  in  the  winter  season.  In  the  summer, 
several  trawlers  are  employed  in  catching  turbot,  sole, 
plaice,  gurnet,  and  mackerel,  which  are  taken  to  the 
markets  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Tlie  manor 
was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  at  an  early- 
period  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Giffards ;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  purchased  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  by 
Sir  John  Gary,  by  whose  family  the  pier  and  harbour  were 
raised.  The  Church  is  a  neat  building.  Above  the  village 
is  Clovelly  Court,  the  seat  of  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 
Sir  James  Hamlyn  Williams,  Bart. ;  the  former  mansion 
having  been  burnt  down,  the  present  structure  is  built  on 
its  site.  The  carriage  road  called  the  Hobby,  cut  from 
the  village  towards  the  high  road  to  Bideford,  passes 
Clovelly  Dikes,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment  of 
imknown  origin.  The  scenery  around  Clovelly,  including 
the  park  of  Sir  James  Hamlyn  Williams,  and  this  new 
drive,  may  be  esteemed  as  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  county. 

HARTLAND, 

A  small  town,  about  four  miles  from  Clovelly,  and  thirteen 
from  Bideford,  possessing  an  ancient  market  held  on 
Saturdays.  The  parish  church  is  somewhat  capacious, 
and  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the  sea,  and 
is  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  Hartland  Point, 
called  by  Ptolemy,  Hercules'  Promontory,  and  in  Camden's 
time,  Harty  Point,  runs  out  at  some  length  into  the 
channel,  and  forms  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county. 
Hartland  Abbey,  the  seat  of  George  Stuckley  Buck,  Esq., 
stands  in  a  narrow  vale,  whose  sloping  sides  are  richly 
mantled  with  hanging  woods ;  having  a  spacious  and  noble 
deer  park,  through  which  a  beautiful  stream  of  water 
bends  its  silent  course. 

LUNDY   ISLAND, 

Containing  about  2000  acres,  and  nearly  surrounded  by 
high  and  inaccessible  rocks,  is  situated  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Clovelly.  The  island 
was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  but  is 
now  the  property  of  W.  H.  Heaven,  Esq.  The  ruins  of 
MOrisco's  castle,  and  St.  Anne's  chapel,  are  the  chief 
antiquities   worthy    of   notice.      The  castle    was    strongly 
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fortified  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  and  held  by  Lord  Say 
and  Sele  for  the  king.  A  lighthouse,  with  a  tower  eighty 
feet  in  height,  built  in  1819,  stands  on  the  island,  under 
the  control  of  the  Trinity  House.  The  printijial  safe 
lauding  place  is  on  the  east  side.  Part  of  the  island  is 
in  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  a  rabbit  warren,  and 
pasture  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  are  several 
houses  here,  and  the  inhabitants  are  variously  employed. 
Ill  the  summer  time,  gulls,  and  other  sea  birds  are  netted 
from  the  cliffs,  and  plucked  for  their  feathers.  The  rabbit 
warren  is  very  abundant.  Woodcocks  and  snipes  are  shot 
in  coveys,  on  their  earliest  arrival,  by  sportsmen  who 
repair  thither  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  feathered 
game  visiting  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 


ROUTES  FROM  BIDEFORD. 


No.    1. FUOM    BiDEFORD    TO    ExETER,   AND    AxMINSTER, 


From  Bideford 
to  Ton  ingtou 
. .  Beaford 
..  Winkloigh 
. .  Coplcstone 
. .  Creditou        .... 
. .  Exeter 
. .  Heavitree 
. .  Honiton's  Clist 
. .  Half-way  House 
..  Fair  Mile  Inn     .. 
. .  Honiton        .... 
. .  Wilmingtoa 
. .  Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

7 

5 

0 

13 

7 

U 

19 

10 

0 

29 

4 

U 

33 

8 

4 

41 

1 

0 

42 

3 

2 

45 

4 

3 

50 

2 

4 

52 

5 

1 

57. 

3 

2 

61 

6 

2 

67 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
6 
1 
5 
6 
0 
3 


No.  2.— From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe, 

AND    MiNElIEAD. 


From  Bideford 

to  Instow  

. .   Freniington 

..  Bickington        .... 

, .  Barnstaple         

. .   Ilfracombe 
..  Berry iiarlior 
..  Coml)iiiarlin 
. .   Keiitisbuiy  Down 
, ,  Parracoiube 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

U 

3 

2 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

1 

6 

9 

11 

0 

20 

3 

0 

23 

2 

0 

25 

3 

0 

28 

3 

4 

31 

Furl. 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
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From  Parracombe 
to  Linton 
. .  Culbone 
. .  Porlock 
. .  Minehead 


Another  Ronte,—A. 

From  Bideford 

to  Ilfracombe,  as  before 

Hoar  Down       

Berry  Down 
. .  Kentisbury  Down 
. .  Linton        

Minehead,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 


to  Barnstaple,  as  before 
Youlston        .... 

East  Down     

Parracombe 
Linton  .... 

Minehead,  as  before 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

6 

0 

37 

8 

0 

45 

3 

0 

48 

6 

0 

54 

20 

0 

20 

2 

4 

22 

2 

4 

25 

5 

4 

30 

9 

4 

40 

17 

0 

57 

9 

0 

9 

3 

4 

12 

4 

0 

16 

5 

4 

23 

6 

0 

28 

17 

0 

45 

Furl. 
4 
4 
4 
4 


No.  3. — From  Bidkford   to  Tivekton,  and  Tauntom. 


From  Bideford 

to  Barnstaple,  as  No.  3. 
Southmolton 
Witheridge        . , , . 
Tiverton 
White  Ball 
Wellington 
Taunton 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Soulhraolton,  as  before 
.   Bushmill 

.  Ash  Mill        

.   Rackenford  Bell 
.  C.ilverleigh 

.  Tiverton  

.  Taunton,  as  before 


to  Tiverton 

. .  Tiverton  Railway  Station 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Southmoltoa,  as  before 

. .   Red  Deer         

. .  Bampton  

...   Wiveliseombe 
. .  Milverton 
,,  Taunton 


Miles. 

9 
11 
10 
12 
11 

3 

7 


Furl. 
0 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Miles. 

Furl 

9 

0 

20 

4 

31 

0 

43 

0 

54 

u 

57 

0 

04 

0 

20 

4 

22 

a 

25 

1 

29 

5 

36 

1 

38 

5 

59 

5 

38 

5 

43 

5 

20 

4 

32 

4 

38 

4 

48 

4 

1  51 

4 

1  59 

0 

GO 
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Another  Route, — C. 
From  Rideford 
to  Torrington 

. .  Atherington         

..  Umberly  Bridge     .. 
, .  Southmolton             .... 
. .  Tiverton,  as  before.  No.  3. 
..  Taunton,  ditto         


to  Southmolton         .... 
..  Tiverton,  as  before, — A. 
.,  Taunton,   ditto 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

14 

2 

U 

16 

7 

0 

23 

22 

0 

45 

21 

0 

66 

2.'! 

0    1 

23 

18 

1 

41 

21 

0 

62     1 

Furl. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
1 


No.  4. — From  Bideford  to  Sidmoltii. 

From  Bideford 

to  E.xeter,  as  No.  1. 

..  Heavitree  .... 

..  Bishop's  C'list 

..  Newton  Popiileford 

..  Sidmouth        

No.  5.— From  Bideford  to  Exmoutii,  and  Budleigh. 

S.VI.TERTON. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

■11 

4 

41 

1 

0 

42 

2 

4 

4.-) 

7 

2 

5i 

4 

4 

56 

From  Bideford 

to  Exetnr,  as  No.  1 . 

..  Topsham  

,.  Exton  ..  , 

..  Exmouth 

..  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..   Heavitree 

. .  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist 

. .  George's  Clist  .... 

..  Woodbury 

..  Budleigh  Salterton 


Miles.  I  Furl. 


Miles.  Furl 

41 

4 

44 

7 

47 

1 

52 

1 

56 

3 

41 

4 

42 

4 

45 

0 

46 

6 

49 

4 

54 

2 

No.  6. — From  Bideford  to  Dawlish,  Teignmoutii, 
Torquay,  and  Dartmouth. 

From  Bideford 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

Alphington        ...... 

Exmiuster 

, .   Kenton  

, .   Starcross 

Dawlish  

Teignmouth         

Torquay 

Paignton         .... 
..  Brixham  

Brixham  Cross  Gate 

Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

41 

4 

41 

1 

6 

43 

2 

2 

45 

3 

0 

48 

2 

0 

50 

3 

4 

54 

3 

3 

57 

8 

0    : 

65 

3 

0    , 

68 

7 

"    1 

75 

2 

4 

77 

8 

0   1 

79 

!Furl. 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
7 
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Another  Route,— A. 

From  Bideford 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  I.  

. .  Alphington        . , . .  

..  Kennford        

. .  Haldon  Hill        . ,  

. ,  Teignmouth            . .  .... 

. .  Torquay  &  Dartmouth,  as  before. 

Another  Route, — B. 
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to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  . . . 

..  Alphington  .. 

. .  Kennford  .... 

, .  Chudleigh  . .  

,.  Newton 

. .  Galrapton 

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Newton,  as  last 

. .  Torquay 

. .  Paignton 

..  Galmpton 

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Another  Route, — D. 

From  Bideford 

to  Torrington 

..  Petrockstow 

. .  Hatherleigh 

. .  Five  Oaks  .^ 

. .  Okehampton 

..  Stickle  path 

..  South  Zeal 

. .  Tor  Down 

..  Moretonhampstead 

. .  Bovey  Tracey 

..  Newton  ..  .. 

. .  Torquay 

From  Newton  ... 

to  Teignmouth 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

41 

4 

41 

1 

6 

43 

2 

7 

46 

2 

0 

48 

7 

5 

55 

22 

4 

78 

41 

4 

41 

1 

6 

43 

2 

7 

46 

5 

6 

51 

6 

1 

58 

11 

U 

69 

2 

5 

71 

2 

0 

73 

58 

0 

58 

7 

0 

65 

3 

0 

68 

5 

u 

73 

2 

5 

75 

2 

0 

77 

7 

0 

7 

7 

2 

14 

4 

0 

18 

5 

0 

23 

2 

0 

25 

3 

0 

28 

1 

4 

29 

4 

1 

33 

5 

0 

38 

8 

0 

46 

6 

0 

!J2 

7 

0 

59 

52 

7 

52 

8 

0 

60 

52 

7 

52 

15 

5 

68 

From  Newton         .... 

to  Dartmouth,  as  before, — B. 

No.  7. — From   Bideford   to  Plymouth,    Devonport, 
AND  Dartmouth. 

From  Bideford 
to  Monkleigh 
. .  Woodford  Bridge 
a.  Holsworthy 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

4 

0 

4 

7 

0 

11 

7 

0 

18 

G2 
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From  Holaworthy 
to  Launceston 
.,   Milton  Abbott     .. 
, .  Tavistock 
,.  Roborough  Inn 
,.  Jump  .... 

..  Knackersknowle 
, ,  Plymouth,  or  Devonport 
..  Yealmpton 
..   Modbury        ..  .... 

. .  Morlev        

.,  Halwell 
. .  Dartmouth 

Another  Route, — A, 

From  Bideford 

to  Torrington  .... 

.,  Petrockstow 

. .   llatherleigh        . . 

. .  Five  Oaks 

..  Okehampton        ., 

. .  Pigs  Lea 

..  Beardon  .. 

, .  Lane  Head 

..  Tavistock 

,.  Plymouth,  as  before 

..  Dartmouth,     ditto 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Tavistock,  as  last 

..  Walkhampton 

..  Ivybridge 

..  Morley 

. ,  Dartmouth,  as  before 

No.  8. — From  Bideford  to  Kingsbridge. 

From  Bideford 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..  Newton,  as  No.  6. — B. 

..  Totnes 

..  Halwell 

..  Kingsbridge 

Another  Route, — A. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

14 

0 

32 

7 

3 

39 

6 

2 

45 

4 

3 

50 

4 

7 

m 

2 

0 

57 

3 

4 

61 

7 

1 

G8 

.5 

4 

73 

7 

0 

80 

2 

0 

82 

7 

0 

89 

7 

0 

7 

7 

2 

14 

4 

0 

18 

5 

0 

23 

2 

0 

25 

5 

4 

30 

^ 

2 

34 

3 

4 

37 

3 

0 

40 

15 

3 

55 

28 

5 

84 

40 

4 

40 

5 

0 

45 

12 

0 

57 

10 

0 

67 

9 

0 

76 

to  Modbury,  as  No.  7. 
. .  Kingsbridge 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Plymouth,  as  No.  7. — A, 
..  Modbury 
. .  Kingsbridge 

Another  Rattle,— C 

to  Ivybridge,  as  No.  7.— B. 
. .  Modbury 
. .  Kingsbridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

41 

4 

41 

16 

4 

58 

8 

2 

66 

6 

0 

72 

6 

0 

78 

73 

5 

73 

8 

0 

81 

55 

7 

.')5 

12 

5 

C8 

8 

0 

76 

57 

4 

57 

5 

0 

62 

8 

0 

70 

Purl, 
0 
3 


Furl. 
4 
0 
2 
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No.  9.— From  Bideford  to  Totnes. 


From  Bideford 

to  Exeter,  as  No,  1. 
. .  Alphington 
. .  Kennford 
..  Chudleigh 

. ,  Newtoa        . .  

..  Totnes 

Another  Route,— h. 

to  Plymouth,  a3  No.  7,— A. 
. .  Crabtree  . .  , . . 

. .  Ridgeway 
. .  Ivybridge 
. .  Newhouse 
..  Totnes 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Tavistock,  as  No.  7.  A. 
. .  Ashburton,  over  Dartmoor 
. .  Totnes 


Miles- 

Furl. 

Miles. 

41 

4 

41 

1 

6 

43 

2 

7 

46 

5 

6 

51 

6 

1 

58 

8 

'i 

66 

55 

7 

55 

2 

6 

58 

1 

7 

60 

5 

5 

66 

6 

0 

72 

6 

0 

78 

40 

4 

40 

20 

0 

60 

8 

0 

68 

Furl. 
4 
2 
1 
7 
0 
2 


No.  10. — From  Bideford  to  Ashburton. 


From  Bideford 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Alphington        . .  . . . 

. .  Kennford  . . 

. .  Chudleigh 

. .  Knighton 

. .  Ashburton 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Plymouth,  as  No.  7. — A. 
Crabtree 

Ridgeway        . .  , . , 

Ivybridge  , . 

South  Brent 
Buckfastleigh 
Ashburton 

Another  Route, — B, 

to  Tavistock,  as  No.  7. — A. 
..  Ashburton,  over  Dartmoor 


Miles. 
41 
1 
2 
5 
1 
7 


Furl. 
4 
6 
7 
6 
7 
3 


Miles. 

Furl 

41 

4 

43 

2 

46 

1 

51 

7 

53 

6 

61 

I 

.55 

t 

58 

5 

60 

4 

66 

1 

71 

4 

76 

2 

79 

4 

40 

4 

60 

4 

No.  11.-— From  Bideford  to  Holswortijy,   Stratton, 

AND    BUDE. 

From  Bideford 
to  Monkleigh 
. .  Woodford  Bridge 
. .  Holsworthy 
'. .  Stratton  , , 

,.  Bude 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

4 

0 

4 

7 

0 

11 

7 

0 

18 

8 

0 

26 

3 

0 

38 

Furl, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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No.  12. — Fhom  Bideford  to  Clovelly,  &  Hartland. 

From  Bideford 
to  Fairj-  Cross 
. .  Horns  Cross 
.,  Clovelly 


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 

. .  Hartland 

. ,  Hartland  Quay 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

0 

11 

5 

0 

5 

8 

4 

13 

2 

0 

15 

No.  13. — From  Bideford  to  Chumleigii. 


From  Bideford 

to  Huntshaw  Water 
. ,  Ebberly  Arms 
. .  Burrington 
. ,  Chumleigh 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.  1 

4 

0 

4     > 

5 

0 

9 

6 

4 

1.5 

4 

0 

19    1 

Furl. 
4 
0 
0 

0 
4 
4 


Bideford  to  Launceston, — see  No.  7. 
Jiideford  to  Tavistock, — see  ditto. 
Bideford  to  Okehampton, — see  No.  7,  A. 
Bideford  to  Moretonhampstead, — see  No.  G,  D. 


ROUTE  II. 


From  Exeter  to    Barnstaple,    Ilfracombe,  and 
Linton. 


From  Exeter 

to  Coplestone,  as  Route  I. 
. .  Schoolmaster's  Inn 
. .  Bishop's  Tawton 

. .  Barnstaple         

. .  Ilfracombe 

. .  Berrynarbor         

. .  Combmartin 
. .  Kentisbury  Down 
. .   Parracombe        .... 
. .  Linton  


Miles. 

Fur. 

Miles. 

12 

4 

12 

7 

0 

19 

19 

0 

38 

2 

0 

40 

11 

0 

51 

3 

0 

54 

2 

0 

56 

3 

0 

59 

3 

4 

63    j 

6 

0 

69     1 

Furl. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 
0 


Continuing  the  road  from  Crediton,  from  which  the 
Bideford  road  branches  off  two  miles  beyond  Coplestone 
Cross,  as  in  Route  I.,  leads  to  Barnstaple.  On  approach- 
ing Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  Newton  Fellowes, 
the  country  appears  more  woody,  and  we  have  some 
snatches  of  very  fine  scenery.  The  house  is  on  the  left. 
Near  the  turnpike-gate,  after  passing  Howard,  a  road  turns 
oflf  to  the  right  to  Chumleigh,  distant  about  three  and  half 
miles. 

CHUMLEIGH. 

A  small  place  in  the  hundred  of  Witheridge,  but  described 
in  ancient  records  as  a  borough,  although  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  sent  burgesses  to  parliament.  It  is  still  a 
market  town.  There  was  once  a  trade  here  in  wool-combing, 
but  none  exists  at  present.  Its  principal  dependence  now 
is  upon  the  neighbouring  agriculturists.  The  church  here, 
which  has  a  fine  tower,  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  four 
prebends  are  still  annexed  to  the  rectory.  There  are  two 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  It  has  two  endowed 
charity  schools,  one  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls. 
The  present  population  is  1647.  The  market  day  is  on 
Friday,  and  the  fairs  are  held  in  March,  April,  and  July. 
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About  two  miles  before  entering  Barnstaple  we  pass 
through  the  village  of  Bishop's  Tawton.  Here  was  the 
residence  and  original  see  of  the  bishops  of  Devonshire, 
before  removed  to  Crediton.  Some  ruins  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  which  remained  many  centuries  after  the  see  was 
removed,  are  still  to  be  seen.  On  the  left,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Taw,  is  Taivstoc/c  Court,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Bourchier  Palk  Wrey,  Bart.  We  enter  Barnstaple,  coming 
from  Exeter  by  the  Newport,  or  the  Southmolton  road, 
which  joins  at  this  place.  Newtort,  now  forming  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Barnstaple,  is  in  the  parish  of  Bishop's 
Tawton,  and  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  a  borough  town, 
and  to  have  been  governed  by  a  mayor.  It  had  formerly  a 
market 

BARNSTAPLE, 

Or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Barum,  may  be  termed  the 
capital  of  the  North  of  Devon.  It  is  well  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Taw,  in  the  hundred  of  Braunton. 
Barnstaple  is  a  market,  corporate,  and  borough  town ;  and 
both  by  tradition  and  documentary  evidence  lays  claim 
to  great  antiquity.  Athelstan,  we  are  told,  took  up  his 
abode  in  Barnstaple  for  a  short  time,  and  finding  the  town 
walls  in  a  decayed  state,  caused  them  to  be  repaired,  and 
subsequently  built  a  castle  here.  Doomsday  Book  makes 
frequent  reference  to  this  town ; — at  that  time  forming 
three  distinct  properties ; — the  Castle  manor,  comprising 
the  ancient  burgh  or  town  within  the  walls;  the  fee  of 
Magdalen,  or  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen ; — and  the 
manor  of  Hog's  Fee  :  the  two  former,  if  not  the  latter, 
exercised  separate  jurisdiction  down  to  the  reign  of  James 
I.  The  priory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  the  Rack  Field,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  at  the  Dissolution  was  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  William,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 
There  are  no  visible  remains  of  tlie  priory  now  existing  ; 
nor  of  the  castle,  except  two  or  three  massive  stone  walls, 
incorporated  with  the  interior  of  the  modern  Castle  House. 
The  walls  of  the  town,  which  in  Leland's  time  were 
"  almost  clean  fallen,"  have  long  since  been  swept  away ; 
of  the  four  gates  mentioned  by  him,  the  arch  and  super- 
structure of  one,  the  north,  at  the  top  of  High-street, 
remained  till  1842,  when  it  was  removed  ;  the  substantial 
masonry    of    which   was   apparently   much   in   its   original 
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State.  Besides  a  convent  and  parish  chnrch,  Barnstaple 
appears  to  have  abounded  in  religious  establishments  of  a 
minor  order.  The  chapel  of  St.  Sabiniis,  "  a  fair  chapelle 
in  the  paroche  chirch  yard,"  was  annexed  and  enclosed 
with  the  chnrch  when  that  edifice  was  rebuilt.  Thomas-a- 
Becket's  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  on  a  site 
now  occupied  by  buildings,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Sir  William  de  Tracy,  one  of  the  prelate's  assassins,  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  Allhallow's  chapel  stood  imme- 
diately over  the  north  gate.  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas 
chapel,  "  near  the  strande."  This  building  called  the 
Quay  Hall,  now  and  for  many  years  used  as  a  warehouse, 
from  the  solidity  of  its  structure,  bids  fair  to  outlive  every 
modern  erection  in  the  town.  St.  Ann's  Chapel,  in  the 
church-yard,  used  from  1685  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  French  prutestants, 
is  now  the  Grammar  School. 

The  church,  of  which  there  is  no  record  of  the  first 
erection,  is  large,  but  has  nothing  of  an  architectural 
character  about  it.  The  original  church  of  Barnstaple 
formed  part  of  the  grant  made  to  the  priory  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  at  its  foundation  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  rebuilt  about  1318,  in  which  year  it  is 
recorded  to  have  been  consecrated  by  bishop  Stapledon, 
and  has  been  enlarged  several  times  at  subsequent  periods. 
The  present  church  suffered  much  damage  from  lightning 
in  a  violent  storm  in  181G.  "  The  weather-cock  on  the 
top  of  the  spire  was  partly  melted,  and  the  leaden  cap 
which  covered  it  quite  bent  up  :  the  dial  of  the  clock 
thrown  down  and  split  in  pieces ;  the  east,  west,  and  south 
windows  shattered ;  and  the  roof  broken  in  divers  places." 
The  injury  sustained  on  this  occasion,  and  consequent 
alterations  effected  whilst  repairing,  cost  upwards  of  £800. 
The  length  of  the  church  within  the  walls,  from  the  western 
door  to  the  eastern  window,  is  121  feet,  and  its  greatest 
width,  66  feet,  affording  accommodation  for  about  2000 
persons.  Attached  to  the  church  and  over  the  vestry,  is  a 
parochial  library,  founded  by  John  Doddridge,  Esq.  The 
approaches  to  the  church  have  been  much  improved  of 
late  years,  by  widening  the  path  and  erecting  iron  gates. 
The  parish  is  now  divided  into  three  districts  :  and  two 
new  churches,  within  its  limits,  have  recently  been  built. 
On-e,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  owes  its  foundation 
and  erection  to  the  munificent  liberality  of  a  private  indi- 
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vidual  of  the  town,  the  Rovd.  J.  J.  Scott.  This  church 
is  situated  at  Barbican,  near  the  Infirmary,  and  will  con- 
tain 1200  sittings,  one  third  of  which  are  free  for  the  poor 
for  e\'er.  The  west  window,  and  the  stained  glass  of  the 
chancel,  are  good  specimens  of  modern  art  ;  and  the 
general  interior  arrangement  and  ornaments  are  much 
admired.  The  other  church,  named  that  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  stands  at  the  head  of  Bear-street.  This  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  ;  and  will  supply  the  necessary  church  accommoda- 
tion for  the  residents  in  that  populous  district. 

There  are  several  chapels  for  dissenters  in  Barnstaple. — 
One  for  Congregational  or  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  Cross- 
street;  another  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  Boutport- 
street ;  and  three  for  the  Baptists, — in  Bear-street,  Vicar- 
age-lane, and  Boutport-street. 

The  privilege  of  choosing  a  mayor  was  confined  to  the 
burgesses  of  Barnstaple,  by  a  prescriptive  right,  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edw'ard  III.,  although  not  mentioned 
in  any  existing  charter  earlier  than  that  of  Henry  VI.  By  a 
writ  of  inquisition,  founded  on  a  petition  from  the  burgesses 
of  Barnstaple,  still  existing  in  the  tower  of  London,  made 
in  the  reign  of  the  former  monarch,  sets  forth,  that  among 
other  privileges  granted  them  by  a  charter  of  king  Athelstan, 
they  had  from  time  to  time  enjoyed  the  right  of  sending 
two  burgesses  to  serve  for  them  in  parliament  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  this  borough  was  represented  in  the 
Witcma  Gemot,  or  Anglo-Saxon  parliament.  At  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  by  the  Doomsday  Book,  "  there  were 
forty  burgesses  within  the  borough,  and  nine  without." 
Barnstaple  has  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  and  by  the  late  act  for  municipal  purposes,  is 
divided  into  two  wards,  north  and  south  ;  and  has  a  mayor, 
recorder,  six  justices,  si.x  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors. 

Barnstaple  was  a  naval  port  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  equipped  five  vessels  which 
joined  Sir  Francis  Drake,  at  Plymouth,  to  oppose  the 
Spanish  Armada ;  and  sent  out  several  privateers,  one  of 
which  returned  over  the  bar  "  with  a  prise  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Guiney,  having  in  her  iiii  chests  of  gold,  to  the 
value  of  xii  thousand  pounds,  and  divers  chaynes  of  gold, 
with  civit  and  other  things  of  great  value.  Chests  and 
baskets  of  gold  weighed  cccxx  pound."  The  staple  trade 
of  Barnstaple,  from  a  very  early  period,  down  to  the  latter 
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end  of  the  last  centun-,  was  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  termed  duroys,  tammies,  serges,  shalloons,  baizes, 
Barnstaple  stufifs,  or  merinos,  flannels,  plushes,  webbs, 
and  everlastings,  for  the  home  and  foreign  market ;  and  a 
large  trade  was  carried  on ;  but  the  same  cause  which 
operated  to  destroy  this  branch  of  industry  in  other  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  county,  prevailed  here,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  is  now  done  in  goods  of  this  description  ;  a  few 
blankets,  blanketings,  swanskins,  plains,  coal-pits,  and 
serges  are  made.  There  are  several  lace  manufactories  in 
Barnstaple,  which  keep  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons 
at  work  ;  and  a  number  of  potteries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  a  coarse  description  of  earthenware  is  manufactured. 
The  clay  from  which  it  is  made,  is  dug  at  Fremington, 
about  three  miles  from  Barnstaple.  Since  1822,  when 
bonded  warehouses  were  extended  to  this  port,  a  foreign 
trade  has  been  established,  and  there  are  now  many  highly 
respectable  merchants  here,  who  import  goods  from  the 
Baltic,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and  North 
America. 

A  grammar  school  had  been  kept  in  ancient  times  by  one 
of  the  priests  of  the  chantrj-  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Barnstaple.  The  present  grammar  school  was 
founded  by  Richard  Ferris,  who  died  in  1649,  and  endowed 
by  him  with  a  rent  charge  of  £10.  per  annum  ;  £4.  a  year, 
the  interest  of  £100.,  given  by  John  Wright,  in  1760,  also 
belongs  to  this  school.  The  master  is  appointed  by  the 
corporation,  who  nominate  one  boy  on  the  foundation. 
Gay,  the  poet,  was  educated  at  this  school.  The  blue 
school,  which  used  to  be  kept  over  the  north  gate,  is  now 
removed  to  a  new  building,  adjoining  the  North  Walk, 
where  both  boys  and  girls  are  instructed.  There  are  a 
number  of  ancient  gifts,  left  by  fonner  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  to   support  charity  schools,  almshouses,  &c. 

The  Fairs,  and  Markets  of  Barnstaple,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  have  been  of  high  repute,  and  much  resorted  to. 
There  are  five  fairs  in  the  year ;  the  principal  one,  or  what 
is  termed,  par  excellence,  "  The  Barnstaple  Fair,"  is  held 
in  September.  This  fair  from  the  business  transacted,  and 
the  number  of  days  over  which  it  extends,  has  obtained 
something  like  the  celebrity  of  the  old  Exeter  Lammas 
Fair,  as  it  existed  about  si.xty  years  since.  The  first  two 
days  are  devoted  to  trade  and  business,  the  other  days  to 
pleasure,  that  is,  sight  seeing,  and  all  kinds  of  amusement 
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A  stag  hunt  takes  place  on  the  second  day  of  the  fair ; 
starting  on  the  borders  of  Exnioor.  The  amount  of  money 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  alone,  at  one  of  these 
fairs,  has  been  said  to  exceed  £20.000.  Friday  is  now  the 
principal  market  day.  The  pannier  market  is  held  in  the 
High-street.  A  commodious  meat  market  stands  on  the 
eastern  side  of  High-street. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  The  North  Devon  Infirm- 
ary.— This  is  a  plain  but  neat  building,  standing  on  the 
right  as  we  enter  Barnstaple  from  Newport,  and  admirably 
calculated,  in  its  internal  arrangements,  for  the  benovolent 
purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  The  institution  was 
established  by  charitable  contributions,  iu  1824 ;  and  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  middle  part  of  the  structure  laid  by 
the  late  Earl  Fortescue,  the  projector  and  principal  con- 
tributor.    The  wings  of  the  building  have  been  added  since. 

The  Barnstaple    and   North   Devon    Dispens.^ry, 
in  Boutport-street.    This  institution  was  established  in  1832, 
and  there  is   in   connexion  with   it   a  branch    of  the  Royal. 
Humane  Society. 

The  Glildhall.  This  building,  which  has  a  Grecian 
exterior,  was  erected  over  the  entrance  to  the  butcher's 
market,  in  High-street,  in  1826.  It  consists  of  a  room, 
or  hall,  49  feet  in  length,  by  28  in  width,  with  an  elevated 
bench,  and  other  appropriate  arrangements  for  public 
business  ;  also  two  galleries,  one  for  ladies,  and  the  other 
for  the  use  of  the  grand  jury.  On  the  same  floor  with  the 
hall,  is  the  council  room,  23  feet  by  18.  and  over  this,  two 
jury  rooms.  The  court  or  hall  is  approached  by  three 
separate  doors  of  entrance. 

The  Market.  This  commodious  meat  market  was 
opened  in  1812.  It  has  thirty-four  shops,  and  extends  in  a 
double  line  from  High-street  into  Anchor-lane.  There  is 
a  covered  footway  on  each  side,  six  feet  wide,  and  an 
ample  cart  road  in  the  centre.  Over  the  butchers'  stalls 
is  the  corn  market.  A  new  and  convenient  fish  market 
is  being  built,  behind  the  site  of   the  old  one. 

The  Prison  and  Bridewell,  situated  in  the  Square, 
was  built  in  1828,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  corporation 
and  parish  of  Barnstaple.  The  front  is  of  wrought  stone. 
Towards  the  street  are  apartments  for  the  prison  keeper 
and  under  jailor ;  behind  is  a  court,  in  which  is  the  con- 
stables' prison.  Leading  from  this  court  is  a  corridor, 
from  whence  open   on  a  ground   floor  seven  cells,  used  as 
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the  jail,  .\bove  on  the  next  floor  are  the  same  number  of 
cells,  appropriated  as  a  bridewell.  There  are  two  day 
rooms  to  each  department,  about  12  feet  by  19  in  size. 
There  are  also  two  rooms  for  debtors. 

The  Theatre  is  a  new  building,  erected  in  Boutport- 
street,  capable  of  holding  five  or  six  hundred  persons.  It 
is  open  generally  during  the  season,  from  September  till 
Christmas,  and  occasionally  at  other  times. 

The  Assembly  Rooms,  in  Boutport-street,  were  built 
by  subscription  in  1800.  The  ball  room  is  47  feet  by  27. 
There  are  card  and  billiard  rooms  attached.  Concerts, 
lectures,  exhibitions  of  art,  &c.,  are  held  in  the  large  room. 
News  rooms  have  lately  been  established  in  the  High-street. 

Queen  Anne's  Walk,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
principal  quay.  This  is  an  avenue  or  corridor  *i7  feet  in 
length,  and  l2  in  breadth,  closed  on  two  sides,  but  open 
on  the  others,  and  having  a  series  of  stone  columns,  sup- 
porting the  roof,  and  a  parapet,  on  which  is  a  full  length 
figure  of  queen  Anne.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  that 
queen's  reign,  as  an  Exchange.  There  was  a  walk  for 
merchants  here  at  a  period  anterior  to  this.  There  are 
several  inscriptions  and  various  heraldic  designs  about  the 
building,  relating  to  persons  who  contributed  to  its  erection. 
The  walk  was  rebuilt  by  the  corporation,  in  1798. 

The  Long  Bridge  over  the  Taw,  connecting  the 
southern  end  of  the  town  with  the  new  road  leading  to 
Bideford.  There  is  no  certain  evidence  to  whom  the  honor 
of  building  this  bridge  can  be  ascribed ;  but  it  appears 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  brief  was  obtained 
for  collecting  monies  in  the  adjoining  counties  towards  its 
maintenance.  The  period  of  its  erection  was  probably 
about  the  13th  century.  The  bridge  on  is  first  erection 
had  but  thirteen  arches,  but  it  has  undergone  many  sub- 
sequent alterations  and  additions  : — it  has  now  sixteen ; 
and  in  1 834  was  considerably  widened,  and  the  approaches 
much  improved. 

Barnstaple,  from  the  increase  of  its  population,  now 
upwards  of  8000,  its  wealth,  and  its  local  position,  has 
within  these  few  years,  quite  kept  pace  with  other  towns  in 
its  public  improvements  and  extent  of  new  and  fashionable 
residences — its  modern  shops—- its  flag  paved  streets — its 
gas  and  water  works.  To  these  attractions  the  stranger 
will  also  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  description  of  a 
modern  tourist ; — "  As   we   approach  Barnstaple,  the  view 
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from  some  of  the  high  grounds  is  very  grand ;  composed 
on  one  side  of  Barnstaple  bay,  and  on  the  other,  of  an 
extensive  vale,  the  vale  of  Tawton,  carrying  the  eye  far 
and  wide  into  its  rich  and  ample  bosom.  The  approach  to 
Barnstaple  from  the  low,  is  as  beautiful  as  from  the  higher : 
the  river,  the  bridge,  the  hills  beyond  it,  and  the  estuary 
in  the  distance,  make  altogether  a  good  landscape."  The 
extent  of  Barnstaple  and  its  suburbs,  taking  Pilton  on  the 
north,  and  Newport  on  the  south,  both  of  which  join  and 
form  almost  one  town,  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  Many 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  at  Newport,  and  the 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Barnstaple  by  the  last  return, 
was  1,653.  Two  newspapers  are  published  weekly  :  the 
North  Devon  Journal,  and  the  North  Devon  Advertiser, 
on  Friday.  There  are  also  three  Banking  Establishments, 
and  a  Branch  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Savings  Bank.  A 
literary  and  scientific  Institution  has  lately  been  formed,  to 
which  one  individual,  a  native  of  the  town,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kock,  of  London,  subscribes  £100.  per  annum.  It  is 
held  in  a  very  large  and  commodious  house  in  High-street, 
and  is  supported  by  above  360  subscribers  :  an  excellent 
library  and  museum  are  being  formed  ;  lectures  are  delivered 
every  fortnight ;  classes  in  French,  drawing,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  two  news  or  reading  rooms,  well  supplied  with  a 
great  part  of  the  publications  of  the  Londqn  daily  aud 
weekly  press,  magazines,  &c. 

The  Post  and  Stamp  Offices  are  in  High-street.  The 
principal  Inns  are  adjoining  each  other,  at  the  entrance 
into  High-street  from  Newport,  called  the  Fortescue  Arms, 
and  the  Lion.  There  are  mail  and  stage  coaches  daily  for 
London,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Bideford,  &c.,  which  start 
from  one  or  other  of  these  establishments. — Also  a  mail 
and  stage  coach  to  Ilfracombe  daily.  Vans  and  omnibuses 
go  to  and  from  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  neighboiu'hood. 

The  River  Taw,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance 
and  salubrity  of  Barnstaple,  rises  near  Crawmere  Pool,  on 
Dartmoor,  from  whence  it  runs  northward  towards  Chum- 
leigh,  then  changing  its  course  towards  the  west,  passes 
through  the  lovely  vale  of  Tawton,  and  thence  to  Barn- 
staple, skirting  the  so\ith-wcst  side  of  the  town.  Here  it 
is  joined  by  the  small  river  Yeo,  coming  from  Yeo  town, 
near  Goodleigh,  skirting  Barnstaple  on  the  north  side,  and 
dividing  it  from  Pilton.     The   Taw,  after  passing  the  town 
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continues  in  a  broad  estuary,  having  Pilton,  Ashford,  Hean- 
ton  Punchardon,  on  the  north,  and  Fremington  on  the 
south,  to  Instow,  where  it  joins  the  Torridge.  The  course 
of  the  Taw  is  about  fifty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  a  hundred  tons  burthen  to  Barnstaple,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  sea ;  and  for  barges  and  small  craft,  to  New 
Bridge,  about  three  miles  higher  up. 

Walks  and  Rides.  The  North  Walk  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  is  a  beautiful 
promenade  of  about  two  furlongs  in  length,  planted  on  each 
side  with  trees.  This  is  at  all  times  an  agreeable  public 
walk,  but  particularly  so  when  the  tide  is  up.  The  new 
road,  just  completed,  south  of  Litchdon-street,  forms  a 
pleasant  walk,  and  a  great  improvement  to  the  entrance 
of  the  town  on  this  side.  The  old  limekiln  has  been 
removed,  and  a  fine  opening  made,  whereby  a  beautiful 
prospect  is  obtained  up  the  river,  overlooking  the  grounds 
of  Tawstock  Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  B.  P.  Wrey,  and  the 
hills  beyond.  On  the  bridge,  and  towards  the  new  Bideford 
road,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  bridge,  turning  on  the  right,  is  a  fine 
gravel  walk,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This 
walk  may  be  continued  to  Anchor  Wood,  and  from  thence 
into  the  new  Bideford  road,  about  two  miles  from  Barn- 
staple. At  the  same  end  of  the  bridge,  turning  on  the 
left,  is  another  delightful  walk,  through  path  fields  by  the 
side  of  the  river  to  the  beautifully  wooded  grounds  of  Taw- 
stock Court.  Leaving  Boutport-street  by  Bear-street,  on 
the  road  to  Goodleigh ;  and  by  path  fields  to  Fort  Hill 
House,  is  another  much  frequented  walk. — A  good  view 
of  the  town  is  here  obtained.  There  are  also  pleasant 
walks  on  the  Pilton  side,  following  the  new  llfraconibe  and 
Braunton  roads ;  and  also  by  Newport,  on  the  Southmolton 
road. 


ROUTES  FROM  BARNSTAPLE, 

No.  1. — From  Barnstaple  to  Exeter,  &  Axminster. 

From  Barnstaple  Miles.  Furl.  iMUes.  Furl, 

to  Bishop's  Tawton      . .                ....  2         02         0 

..  Schoolmaster's  Inn            19         0          21         0 

,.  Coplestone            .,               7        0     |    38        0 

e5 


74 
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From  Coplestone 

to  Creditou         . . .. 

. .  Exeter 

. .  Heavitree 

. .  Honiton's  Clist 

. .  Halfway  House 

. .  Fair  Mile  Inn     . 

..   Honiton         

. .  Wilmington 
. .  Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

4 

0 

32 

8 

4 

40 

1 

0 

41 

3 

2 

44 

4 

3 

49 

2 

4 

51 

^ 

1 

56 

3 

2 

60 

6 

2 

66 

Furl. 
0 
4 
4 
6 
1 

6 
0 


No  2. — From    Barnstaple    to  Bideford,  Clovelly, 
AND  Hartland. 


From  Barnstaple 
to  Bickington 
Fremington 
Jnstow 
Bideford 
Fairy  Cross 
Horns  Cross 
Clovelly 

to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 

. .   Hartland 

. .  Hartland  Quay 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

4 

6 

3 

() 

9 

3 

4 

12 

1 

4 

14 

6 

0 

20 

14 

0 

14 

8 

4 

22 

2 

0 

24 

Furl. 
6 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

0 

4 
4 


No.  3. — From  Barnstaple  to  Ilfracombe,    Linton, 
AND  Minehead. 

From  Barnstaple 

to  Ilfracombe  ..  ... 

Berrynarbor  

Combmartin         .... 
Kentisbiuy  Down 
Parracombe 

Linton  

. .   Culbone  .... 

Porlock         

Minehead 


.Inother  Route,— A. 

to  Ilfracombe 

Hoar  Down        

Berry  Down 
Kentisbury  Down 

Linton        

Minehead,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 


From  Barnstaple 

to  Youlston        .... 

. .  East  Down    

. .  Parracombe 

. .  Linton  

. .  Minehead,  as  before 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

11 

0 

11 

3 

0 

14 

2 

0 

16 

3 

0 

19 

3 

4 

22 

1       6 

0 

28 

'      8 

0 

36 

3 

0 

39 

6 

0 

45 

11 

0 

11 

2 

4 

13 

2 

4 

16 

5 

4 

21 

9 

4 

31 

17 

0 

58 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

7 

5 

4 

13 

6 

0 

19 

17 

0 

36 
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No.  4. — From    Barnstaple  to  Tiverton,    &  Taunton. 

From  Barnstajile 
to  Southmolton 
. ,   Witheridge        . . . , 
..  Tiverton 
..  White  Ball 
..  Wellington 
. .  Taunton 


to  Tiverton,  as  last 

. .  Tiverton  Railway  Station 

Another  Route, — A. 
From  Barnstaple 
to  Southmolton 
Bushmill 

Ash  Mill        

Rackenford  Bell 
Calverleigh 

Tiverton  

Taunton,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 
From  Barnstaple 
to  Southraoltoa 

..  Red  Deer        

,.  Bampton  .... 

..   Wiveliscombe 
, .  Milverton 
..  Taunton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

U 

4 

U 

10 

4 

22 

12 

0 

34 

11 

0 

45 

3 

0 

48 

7 

0 

55 

34 

0 

34 

5 

0 

39 

11 

4 

U 

1 

6 

13 

2 

7 

16 

4 

4 

20 

6 

4 

1     27 

2 

4 

29 

21 

U 

50 

11 

4 

11 

12 

0 

23 

6 

0 

29 

10 

0 

39 

3 

0 

42 

7 

4. 

50 

Furl. 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


No.  5. — From  Barnstaple  to  Sidmouth. 


From  Barnstaple  iMiles. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  40 

..  Hi'avitree  ....  1 

..  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist I      2 

,.  Newton  Popplelord  I      7 

. ,  Sidmouth        . .         4 


Furl. 
4 
0 
4 
2 
4 


Miles.  Furl. 


40 

4 

41 

4 

44 

0 

51 

2 

55 

fi 

No.  6. — From  Barnstaple  to  Exmouth,  and  Budljeigh 
Sai.terton. 

From  Barnstaple 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..  Topsham  

. .  Exton  . .  .... 

..  Exmouth 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1 

..  Heavitree  ..  .... 

, .  Bishop's,   or  Mary's  Clist     . . 
...  George's  Clist  .... 

. .  Woodbury 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

40 

4 

1     40 

4 

3 

3 

43 

7 

2 

2 

4fi 

1 

5 

0 

51 

J 

4 

3 

55 

3 

40 

4 

40 

4 

1 

0 

41 

4 

2 

4 

44 

0 

1 

6 

45 

6 

2 

« 

48 

4 

4 

6 

53 

2 

76 
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No.  7. — From  Barnstaple  to  Dawlish,  Teignmouth 
Torquay,  and  Dartmouth. 


ron 

1  Barnstaple                                         i 

Miles. 

Furl.: 

Miles. 

to  Exeter, "as  No.  1.               

40 

4     j 

40 

..  Alphingtou        .... 

1 

6     1 

42 

..  Exminster            . .                 

2 

2 

44 

. .   Kenton            ....               

3 

0 

47 

. .  Starcross               . .                   .... 

2 

0 

49 

. .  Dawlish            

3 

4 

53 

. .  Teignmouth        

3 

3 

56 

. .  Torquay                  . .             

8 

0     ' 

64 

. .  Paignton         ....                        .... 

3 

0     I 

67 

..  Brixham            

7 

0     1 

74 

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate              

2 

4     1 

76 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge    . . . , 

2 

0 

78 

Another  Route, — A. 

1 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.               

40 

4 

40 

. .  Alphington        ....                

1 

6 

42 

..   Kennford         

2 

7 

45 

..   HaldonHill        ..              

2 

0 

47 

. .  Teignmouth            . .                 .... 

7 

5 

54 

. .  Torquay          

8 

0   : 

62 

. .  Dartmouth,  as  before               .... 

14 

4 

77 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.               

40 

4 

40 

..  Alphington               ..                .... 

1 

6 

42 

. .   Kennford                 ....            

■> 

7 

45 

.  Chudleigh            

5 
6 

6 
1 

50 

.  Newton                  . .              

57 

..  Galrapton 

11 

0 

68 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate          

2 

5 

70 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge     .... 

2 

0 

72 

Another  Route,— C, 

to  Newton,  as  last        ..            

57 

0 

57 

..  Torquay            ..                 

7 

0 

64 

..  Paignton                ..                   .... 

3 

0 

67 

. .  Galmpton                   . .           

5 

0 

72 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate         

2 

5 

74 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge     .... 

0 

76 

Another  Route, — D. 

From  Barnstaple 

to  Alverdiscot  ■       ....              

6 

4 

6 

..  Torrington             ..             

5 

4 

12 

.   Potrockstow            ..                 .... 

7 

2 

19 

.   Ilatherleigh         ..                   

4 

0 

23 

.   Five  Oaks 

5 

0 

28 

.  Okehampton               ,.         

2 

0 

30 

.   Sticklepath         .,            

3 

1 

6 
4 

34 

.  South  Zeal               ..            

35 

.  Tor  Down        ..                        

4 

1 

39 

.  Moretonhampstead            

5 

0 

44 

.  Bovey  Tracey        . .                 .... 

8 

0 

52 
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From  Bovey  Tracey 
to  Newton 
. .  Torquay 


From  Newtou 
to  Teignmouth 


From  Newton         .... 

to  Dartmouth,  as  before, — B. 


Miles.  Furl, 

6  1     0 

7  0 

58         5 

8  I     0 


Miles.  Furl. 
58         5 
65 

58 
66 

58 
74 


No. 


8. — From  Barnstaple  to  Plymouth,  Devonfort, 
AND  Dartmouth. 


From  Barnstaple 

to  Bidel'ord,   as  No.  2. 

. .  Monkleigh 

. .  Woodford  Bridge 

..  Holsworthy 

. .  Launceston        . .  , , 

..  Milton  Abbott     .. 

. .  Tavistock 

..  Koborough  Inn 

..  Jump  .... 

. .  Knackersknowle 

. .  Plymouth,  or  Devonport 

. .  Veahnpton 

..  Modbury        ..  .... 

. .  Morley        

..  Halwell 

..  Dartmouth 

Another  Route, — A. 
From  Barnstaple 
to  Alverdiscot 
. .  Torrin!5ton  .... 

..  I'etrockstow 
. .   Hatherleigh 
, .  Five  Oaks 
..  Okehampton        ., 
. .   Pigs  Lea 
, .  Bcardon  , . 

. ,  Lane  Head 
..  Tavistock 
..  Plymouth,  as  before 
. .   Dartmouth,  ditto 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Tavistock,  as  last 
.,  Walkhamptou 
..  Ivybridge 
..  Morley 
..  Dartmouth,  as  before 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

9 

0 

9 

4 

0 

13 

7 

0 

20 

7 

0 

27 

14 

0 

41 

7 

3 

48 

6 

2 

54 

4 

3 

59 

4 

7 

63 

2 

5 

66 

3 

4 

70 

7 

1 

77 

5 

4 

82 

7 

0 

89 

2 

n 

91 

8 

0 

99 

6 

4 

6 

5 

4 

12 

7 

2 

19 

4 

0 

23 

5 

0 

28 

0 

30 

5 

4 

35 

3 

2 

39 

3 

4 

42 

3 

n 

45 

15 

3 

60 

28 

5 

89 

45 

4 

45 

5 

0 

50 

12 

0 

62 

10 

0 

72 

9 

0 

81 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
5 
0 
7 
4 
0 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 


No.  9. — From  Barnstaple  to  Kingsbridge, 


From  Barnstaple 
'  to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..  Newton,  as  No.  7.— B. 


IMiles.|Furl.|!Miles. 

40         4      I     40 
10         4      !    57 


Furl. 
4 

0 
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From  Newton 
to  Totnes 
..  Hahvell 
. .  Kingsbridge 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Modbury,  as  No.  8.  . 

. .   Kingsbridge 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Plymouth,  as  No.  8. — A. 
..   Modbury  .. 

. .   Kingsbridge 

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Ivybridge,  as  No.  8. — B. 
..  Modbury 
. .  Kingsbridge 


Miles. 

FUTI. 

Miles. 

8 

3 

(» 

6 

0 

71 

6 

0 

77 

82 

5 

82 

8 

0 

90 

60 

7 

60 

12 

5 

73 

8 

0 

81 

62 

4 

62 

5 

0 

67 

8 

0 

75 

Furl, 
2 

2 


No.   10. — From  Barnst.\ple  to  Totnes. 

From  Barnstaple 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Newton,  as  No.  7, — B. 

.,  Totnes 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Plymouth,  as  No.  8. 
. .  Crabtree 
. .   Ridgeway 
. .  Ivybridge 
. .  Newhouse 
..  Totnes 


Another  Route, — B. 
to  Tavistock,  as  No.  8. — A. 
. .  Ashburton,  over  Dartmoor 
. .  Totnes 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

40 

4 

40 

16 

4 

57 

8 

2 

65 

60 

7 

60 

2 

6 

63 

I 

7 

65 

5 

5 

71 

6 

0 

77 

6 

0 

83 

45 

4 

45 

20 

0 

65 

8 

0 

73 

Furl. 
4 
0 
2 


No.  11. — From  Barnstaple  to  Ashbuuton. 

From  Barnstaple 

tu  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..   Chudleigh,  as  No.  7,— B. 

. .   Knighton 

. .  Ashburton 


Another  Route, — A. 
to  Plymouth,  as  No.  8. — A. 
. .  Crabtree 
. .  Ridgeway 
..   Ivybridge 
. .   South  Brent 
. .  Buckfastleigh 
. .  Ashburton 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Tavistock,  as  No.  8. — A. 
. .  Ashburton,  over  Dartmoor 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles 

40 

4 

40 

10 

3 

50 

1 

7 

■    52 

7 

3 

60 

60 

7 

60 

2 

6 

63 

1 

7 

65 

5 

5 

71 

5 

3 

76 

4 

6 

81 

3 

2 

84 

45 

4 

1    45 

20 

0 

65 
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No.     12. — From    Barnstaple    to     Holsworthy, 
Stratton,  and   Bude. 


From  Barnstaple 

Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

to  Holsworthy, 

as  No.  8. 

27 

0    1 

27 

0 

. .   Stratton 

8 

0    1 

35 

0 

..  Bude 

2 

0    i 

37 

0 

BaTiistaple  to  Latinceston, — see  No.  8. 
Barnstaple  to  Tavistock, — see  ditto. 
Barnstaple  to  Okehampton, — see  No.  8,  A. 
Barnstaple  to  Muretonhampstead, — see  No.  7,  D. 


Our  way  to  Ilfracombe,  on  leaving  Barnstaple,  will  be 
either  through  the  High-street,  or  Boutport-street,  over  the 
causeway  or  bridge  to  Pilton.  On  the  right  is  Pilton 
House,  the  seat  of  James  Whyte,  Esq.  At  the  upper  end 
of  Pilton,  the  new  Ilfracombe  road  keeps  to  the  right. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  a  road  to  Linton  branches  ofi'  on 
the  right.  On  the  Linton  road,  on  the  left,  near  the 
village  of  Sherwill,  is  Youlston,  the  seat  of  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  Bart.  The  new  road  to  Ilfracombe  is  highly 
picturesque  ;  winding  round  the  sides  of  the  hills  over  deep 
vallies, — through  richly  wooded  scenery,  we  gradually 
keep  ascending  till  the  highest  level  is  attained,  betweeu 
seven  and  eight  miles  from  Barnstaple  ;  when  we  begin  to 
descend  towards  Ilfracombe,  having  now  and  then,  as  the 
road  makes  a  turn,  a  fine  view  of  the  Bristol  channel,  and 
the  Welsh  coast,  opposite. 

ILFRACOMBE, 

An  ancient  seaport  and  market  town,  now  a  fashionable 
watering  place  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon,  is  situated  in 
the  hundred  of  Braunton.  The  town  is  built  partly  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  declivity,  and  partly  up  the  side  of  it, 
and  consisted,  till  the  increase  of  new  buildings,  principally 
of  one  long  street ;  and  as  you  enter  from  ^Barnstaple,  has 
a  singular  and  irregular  appearance. 

Ilfracombe  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  considerable 
seaport.  It  contributed  six  ships  and  eighty-two  mariners 
to  the  fleet  destined  for   the   expedition  to   Calais,    in  the 
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reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  much  indebted  to  nature  and 
art  for  a  safe  harbour,  where  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons 
can  ride  in  safety.  The  harbour  consists  of  a  natural 
basin,  defended  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by  a  bold 
mass  of  rock,  stretching  nearly  halfway  across  the  entrance, 
and  an  artificial  pier,  upwards  of  850  feet  in  length, 
which  was  built  many  years  since  by  the  family  of  the 
Bourchiers,  but  enlarged  and  improved  in  1829,  by  Sir 
Bourchier  P.  Wrey,  Bart.,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 
From  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  surrounding  coast,  the 
harbour  is  much  resorted  to  at  all  times  of  the  year,  when 
particular  winds  blow.  There  is  a  considerable  coasting 
trade  from  this  port,  which  keeps  employed  a  number  of 
vessels.  The  harbour  on  the  east  side  is  bounded  by 
Hillsborough  rock,  rising  with  a  nigged  outline  toupwards 
of  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  beach.  On  the  western 
side  is  a  smaller  rock,  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  once  a  chapel.— From  this  light  to  low 
water  mark  is  about  140  feet.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lantern  rock  is  a  loftier  eminence  called  Capstone  Hill :  west 
of  this,  are  a  series  of  precipitous  rocks  or  tors,  forming 
romantic  coves,  in  one  of  which  called  Wildersmouth,  a 
great  resort  for  strangers,  used  to  be  the  principal  place 
for  bathing,  before  the  baths  were  erected,  and  tunnels 
formed  leading  to  the  romantic  coves  at  Crewkhorne,  now 
a  more  retired  place  for  the  purpose. 

The  church  is  at  the  extreme  or  southern  end  of  the 
town,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  harbour.  It  is  a  large  and 
ancient  structure ;  the  date  of  its  erection  uncertain.  It 
consists  of  three  aisles.  There  is  a  good  organ,  purchased 
by  subscription.  The  church  from  its  size,  affords  every 
accommodation  to  visiters.  Among  other  monuments  is 
one  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Leonard  Prince, 
mother  of  John  Prince,  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Devon, 
who  died  in  1 657  ;  and  a  sarcophagus  with  naval  trophies, 
in  memory  of  Capt.  Richard  Bowen,  of  the  navy,  who 
fell  at  the  unfortunate  attempt  upon  Teneritfe,  under  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  in  1"97.  The  learned  Camden  was 
prebendary  of  this  church,  in  1589. 

The  Independent  dissenters  have  a  chapel  in  High-street, 
built  in  1818  ;  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  one  in  Roper's 
Field,  built  about  ten  years  since. 

The  B.^.Tlls,  situated  not  far  from  the  church,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel,  is  a  new  building  in   the   Doric 
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style,  erected  in  1836.  There  are  four  good  baths,  fitted 
up  on  the  modern  plan,  with  every  convenience. 

The  market  house  is  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
on  Saturday,  the  market  day,  is  well  supplied  with  meat, 
poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  &c.  There  are  two  fairs,  one 
in  April,  the  other  in  August. 

The  present  population  of  Ilfracombe,  is  3,660.  Num- 
ber of  houses  795.  This  place  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
has  risen  to  great  celebrity  as  a  watering  place,  and  the 
additions  made  to  accommodate  the  numerous  visiters,  have 
been  correspondingly  great.  The  terraces — and  public 
rooms  forming  the  centre  of  Coronation  Terrace,  have 
been  built — the  hot  and  cold  baths  at  Crewkhorne,  with 
the  tunnel,  have  been  formed,  and  regattas  established ; 
also  a  number  of  new  houses  erected  on  the  eastern  side, 
commanding  an  e.xtensive  prospect  over  the  town,  and 
Bristol  channel  to  the  Welch  coast.  • 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  in 
Ilfracombe,  and  also  of  the  Devon  and  E.xeter  Savings 
Bank.  The  principal  inns  are  the  Clarence,  situated  at 
the  higher  end,  and  the  Britannia  and  Packet  hotels,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.  There  is  a  boarding-house  on  the 
quay,  and  excellent  private  lodging-houses  in  every  part  of 
the  town. 

Furnished  Houses  and  Lodgings.  First  class  fur- 
nished houses  can  be  obtained  here  from  £100.  to  £150. 
per  annum  :  second  class,  from  £60.  to  £100.  :  and  third 
class,  from  £35.  to  £60.  First  class  lodgings  from  £4.  to 
£8.  per  week  :  second  class,  from  £2.  to  £4. :  third  class, 
from  £1.  to  £2.  :  and  commoner  from  five  shillings  per 
week   upwards. 

A  mail  and  stage  coach  start  daily  from  Ilfracombe  for 
Barnstaple.  Vans  also  run  to  and  from  Barnstaple  every 
day.  Sailing  packets  go  from  hence  to  Swansea  twice  a 
week,  throughout  the  year;  and  in  the  season,  from  May 
to  October,  steam  packets  go  from  Swansea  and  Bristol 
once  or  twice,  and  sometimes  oftener  during  the  week. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  Cornish  packets  call  off  the  har- 
bour, going  and  returning  for  Bristol. 

Walks  and  Rides.  Our  space  wiU  not  allow  us  to 
attempt  to  give  directions  to  all  the  beautiful  walks  in  this 
neighbourhood.  For  a  more  minute  description  we  must 
refeir  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  the  excellent  Ilfracombe 
Guide.     We  shall  merely  take  the  most  prominent  points, 
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beginnincr  at  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  from  the 
Pier  and  Lantern-hill  to  Mort-bay  or  Wollacombe  sands  ; 
and  on  the  east  side,  from  Hillsborough  rock  to  Watermouth. 

The  Pier  is  a  pleasant  walk,  particularly  at  high  water, 
when  the  steamers  are  arriving  or  departing.  On  attaining 
Lantern-hill  the  visiter  will  find  a  room  fitted  up  for  his 
accommodation,  where  a  weekly  paper  is  provided  during 
the  summer  months.  Capstone-hill  will  next  claim  his 
attention,  but  if  his  breath  will  not  hold  out  for  the  summit 
this  time,  he  can  defer  it,  and  take  his  way  round  the  base, 
across  the  rope  walk  to  Wildersmouth ;  from  thence  he 
can  get  to  Crewkhorne,  but  if  he  attempt  it  by  the  beach 
it  would  be  prudent  to  observe  the  state  of  the  tide.  And 
here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader, — in  all 
his  excursions  on  the  coast,  whenever  he  places  himself 
between  high  cliffs  and  the  sea,  that  this  is  a  most  salutary 
caution.  The  direct  way  to  Crewkhorne  is  by  North-field 
to  the  baths  and  through  the  tunnel.  To  gain  admittance 
to  the  tunnel,  a  small  toll  of  a  halfpenny  is  demanded. 
The  tunnel  is  a  great  addition  fo  the  attractions  of  Ilfra- 
combe,  not  only  as  being  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  but  as 
opening  for  the  enjoyment  and  recreation  of  strangers  and 
inhabitants  some  extent  of  coast  of  very  romantic  character, 
which  before  was  almost  inaccessible.  The  stranger  after 
examining  the  tors  and  enjoying  the  different  peeps  from 
the  small  bays  aud  coves,  may  get  back  into  the  path 
leading  towards  the  church,  and  taking  a  lane  west  from 
thence,  called  Lee-lane,  reach  Langley  Cleve,  and  Carne- 
top ;  the  first  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left ;  and 
about  a  mile  further,  Langley-open.  The  lane  south  from 
the  church  called  Slade-lane,  is  a  pleasant  way  to  the  vale 
of  Lee,  Mort  or  Morthoe,  Barricane  cove,  and  Wolla- 
combe sands,  these  latter  are  firm  and  hard,  extending  a 
mile  and  half  or  two  miles  to  Baggy  Point,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Mort  Bay.  From  hence  there  is  a  road  to 
the  village  of  Braunton,  anciently  a  town,  and  giving 
the  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  this  neighbourhood  is 
situated.  The  new  road  from  llfracombe  to  Braunton, 
now  just  completed,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  opens 
another  fine  walk  and  drive  in  this  direction. 

For  the  walks  on  the  eastern  side  of  llfracombe  harbour, 
the  stranger  will  take  a  path  leading  from  quay  fields  to 
the  east  by  the  limekiln  ;  from  thence  there  is  a  path  to 
the  beach  called  Beer  cove,  and  if  the  fide  is  low  he  may 
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get  in  front  of  Hillsborough-hill.  From  Beer  cove  lie  can 
go  to  Hele-strand,  and  from  this  point  gain  a  path  on  the 
opposite  cliff  to  Watermouth,  the  seat  of  Joseph  Davie 
Bassett,  Esq.  From  the  rocks  at  Smallmouth  he  will 
obtain  a  distant  view  of  Combmartin  bay.  The  Caves 
and  Rillage-point  between  Hele-strand  and  Watermouth 
will  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  the  tide  will  allow.  We 
must  not  omit  the  new  road  by  which  we  entered  Ilfra- 
combe  from  Barnstaple,  as  affording  also  a  delightful  walk. 
To  enable  invalids  to  traverse  over  the  hilly  grounds  and 
enjoy  the  survey  of  this  romantic  neighbourhood,  a  number 
of  donkeys  are  kept,  which  may  be  hired  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

There  are  three  roads  from  Ilfracombe  to  Linton,  two 
for  carriages,  and  one  by  the  coast  for  horses.  The  latter 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  but  as  our  plan  will  not 
allow  us  to  travel  off  the  principal  road,  we  shall  take  up 
our  route  by  one  of  the  carriage  ways,  leaving  Ilfracombe 
by  the  road  we  entered  it,  and  just  after  passing  Hills- 
borough terrace  quit  it  for  a  smaller  one  on  the  left. 

After  leaving  Ilfracombe,  we  pass  through  the  hamlet 
of  Hele,  in  the  parish  of  Berrynarbor,  having  Watermouth 
on  the  left,  thence  to 

COMBMARTIN. 

A  decayed  market  town,  formed  by  one  long  in'egular 
street,  extending  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  There 
were  silver  mines  worked  here  at  a  very  early  period. 
Camden,  writing  of  these  mines,  says,  "  the  first  fynding 
and  working  of  which  ther  are  no  certain  records  remayn- 
inge.  In  the  tyme  of  Edward  the  first  they  were  wrought ; 
but  in  the  tumultuous  raigne  of  his  sonn  they  might  chance 
to  be  forgotten,  until  his  nephew,  Edward  the  third,  who, 
in  his  French  conquest  made  good  use  of  them ;  and  so  did 
Henry  the  fifth  ;  and  lately  in  our  age,  in  the  tyme  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  found  a  new  lode  in  the  lande 
of  Richard  Roberts,  gentleman,  first  begann  to  be  wrought 
by  Adrian  Gilbert,  Esq.,  and  after  by  Sir  Richard  Beavis 
Buhner,  knt.,  by  whose  mynerall  skill  great  quantetie  of 
silver  was  landed  and  refined,  of  which  he  gave  a  rich  and 
fayer  cup  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Earl  of  Bathe." 
These  mines  were  re-opened  in  1813,  and  worked  for 
several  years.  They  have  been  opened  again  since  1835, 
and  are  now  working.       The  church  of  Combmartin  is  a 
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handsome  building  ;  and  the  bay  and  surrounding  scenery 
are  very  fine. 

After  leaving  Combmartin,  the  route  by  the  carriage 
road  possesses  little  interest  till  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  Linton,  when  nature  and  art  seem  to  combine  to 
produce  scenes  alternating  between  the  wild  and  beautiful — 
the  magnificent  and  lovely. 

LINTON. 

It  is  quite  beyond  our  powers  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  scenery  abounding  in  this  fascinating  place  and 
neighbourhood ;  our  task  shall  be  merely  to  direct  the 
stranger  to  such  situations  as  will  enable  him  to  see  and 
judge  for  himself.  On  going  to  Linton,  if  but  for  a  day, 
he  will  procure  a  guide,  and  before  descending  to  Lyn- 
mouth,  he  should  apply  at  Mrs.  Sanford's  lodge,  for 
permission  to  walk  on  the  terrace ;  and  to  Mr.  Herries's 
gardener,  for  the  same  indulgence  through  that  gentleman's 
grounds ;  both  worth  visiting,  especially  the  cataract, 
situated  about  half  a  mile  distant,  at  the  end  of  a  romantic 
walk,  in  the  grounds  of  the  latter. 

The  Valley  of  Rocks  is  about  half  a  mile  north  west  of 
Linton ;  in  going  there,  on  descending  from  the  Inn,  a 
shoi't  distance,  a  turning  on  the  left  will  lead  to  the  Cliff 
Walk.  When  near  the  end  of  this  walk  he  may  stop  and 
admire.  He  will  then  go  on  into  the  Valley.  The  view 
as  seen  from  the  church-yard,  not  far  from  the  valley, 
used  to  be  a  point  of  attraction,  but  the  growth  and 
increase  of  trees  on  Mrs.  Sanford's  grounds  now  quite 
obstruct  it.  The  stranger  will  cross  from  Lynmouth  over 
the  East  Lyn,  and  view  the  grounds  and  artificial  walks 
here  ;  then  take  a  path  up  the  West  Lyn  ;  after  this  away 
to  Watersmeet  and  Ilford  bridge,  distant  about  three  miles, 
and  over  the  hills  to  Lyn  bridge.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
walk  from  West  Lyn  or  Barbeck  mills  to  Lee  bay  and 
Duty-point,  south  of  Lynmouth,  and  returning  by  the 
Valley  of  Rocks.  The  delightful  woods  of  Brendou,  to- 
wards Mill  Slade,  must  not  be  omitted. 

There  are  three  inns  at  Linton,  the  Valley  of  Rocks, 
the  Castle  Hotel,  and  Crown  Inn  ;  and  at  Lynmouth  are 
salt  water  baths,  a  library,  a  fancy  repository,  billiard- 
room,  and  an  inn  called  the  Lyn  Vale  Hotel. 
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No.  1. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Barnstaple,  Exeter, 

AND    AxMINSTER. 

From  Ilfracombe 

to  Barnstaple        ....  .... 

. .  Bishop's  Tawton 

. .  Schoolmaster's  Ian  

, .  Coplestone  .... 

..  Crediton         ....  .... 

. .  Exeter  

, .  Heavitree  ....  .... 

. .  Honiton's  Clist 

. .  Halfvay  House  .... 

..  Fair  Mile  Ina        .... 

. .   Honiton  ....  .... 

. .  Wilmington  

. .  Axminster        . .  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

U 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

13 

n 

19 

0 

32 

0 

7 

0 

39 

0 

4 

0 

43 

0 

8 

4 

51 

4 

1 

0 

52 

4 

3 

2 

55 

fi 

4 

3 

60 

1 

2 

4 

62 

5 

5 

1 

67 

fi 

3 

2 

71 

0 

6 

2 

77 

2 

No.  2. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Bideford,  Clovelly, 
AND  Hartland. 

From  Ilfracombe 

to  Barnstaple      . .  .... 

Bickington  .... 

Fremiiigton       . .  .... 

Instow  

Bideford  

Fairy  Cross 
Horns  Cross        .... 
..  Clovelly  


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 
. .   Hartland  , . . . 

. .  Hartland  Quay 


iles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

11 

0 

11 

0 

1 

6 

12 

6 

1 

6 

14 

4 

2 

4 

17 

0 

3 

(> 

20 

0 

3 

4 

23 

4 

1 

4 

25 

0 

6 

0 

31 

U 

25 

0 

25 

0 

8 

4 

33 

4 

2 

0 

35 

4 

No.  3. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Linton,  and  Minehead. 


From  Ilfracombe 
to  Berrynarbor 

. .  Combmartiu         

. .   Kentisbury  Down 

Parracombe  

Linton        

, .  Culbone  

Porlock  .... 

Minehead       

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Hoar  Down    .... 
. .  Berry  Down  .... 

. ..  Kentisbury  Down 

. .  Linton        

. .  Minehead,  as  before 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

c    1 

3 

2 

0    1 

5 

3 

0 

8 

3 

4 

11 

6 

0 

17 

8 

0 

25 

3 

0 

28 

6 

0 

34 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

1      5 

4 

10    ' 

i       9 

4 

20 

1     17 

0 

37 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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For  Horses. 
From  Ilfracombe 

to  Combmartin  . . . . 

. .  Trentishoe        .... 

. .  Linton  

. .   Miuehead,  as  before 


MUes. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

5 

0 

5 

4 

0 

9 

4 

0 

1    13 

17 

0 

30 

Fur 

0 
0 
0 
0 


No.  4. — From  Ilfracomue  to  Tivkrton,  and  Taunton. 


From  Ilfi-acombe 

to  Barnstaple 

. .  Southmoltou 

. .  M'itheritlge 

. .  Tiverton 

. .  White  Ball 

. .  Wellington 

. .  Taunton 


to  Tiverton,  as  last 

..  Tiverton  Railway  Station 

Aiiothcr  Route, — A. 

to  Barnstaple 

Southniolton  .... 

BusliMiU       

Ash  Mill 
Rackenl'ord  Bell 

Calverleigh         

Tiverton         

Taunton,   as  before 

Another  Boiitc, — B. 

to  Barnstaple 

.  Southmoltoa 

.  Red  Deer        

.  Bampton  

.  ■\Viveliscombe 

.  Milverton        .... 

.  Taunton 


Miles. 
11 
11 
10 
13 
11 

3 

7 

45 
5 


Miles.  Furl. 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


No.  5. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Sidmoutii. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  F.xeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .   Heavitree  .... 

..  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist, 

. .  Newton  Popplelord 

. .   Sidmouth         .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.l 

51 

4 

51 

1 

0 

52 

2 

4 

55 

7 

2 

63 

4 

4 

66 

No.  6. — From  iLrnACOMBE  to  Exmouth,  and  Budleigh 

S.iLTERTON. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Topsham 

. .  Exton  


I  Miles.  Furl 

51     I    4 
3         3 


Miles. [Furl. 
51    !     4 
54    I    7 

57         1 
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From  Exton 

to  Exmouth  

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Heavitree       

. .  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  CUst 
. .  George's  CUst 

. .  Woodburv        

..  Bud]ei"h  Salterton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

5 

0 

62 

4 

2 

66 

51 

4 

51 

1 

0 

52 

2 

4 

55 

1 

6 

56 

2 

6 

59 

4 

6 

64 

Furl. 
1 
3 

4 
4 
0 
6 
4 


No.  7. — From  Ilfr.\combe  to  Da-^-lish,  Teigxmouth, 

T0RQU.\Y,    AND    DaRT.MOUTH. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  Exeter,  as  Xo.  1. 

. .  Alphington  

. .  E.xminster 

..   Kenton  

. .  Starcross 

. .  Dawlish  

. .  Teignmouth 

,.  Torquay  .... 

..   PaigQton         

. .  Brixham 

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No,  1. 
Alphington        .... 

Kennford        . . . 

Haldon  Hill       

Teignmoutli       

Torquay 
Dartmouth,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

.  Alphington    

.   Kennford 

.   Chudleigh      

.  Newton 

.   Galmpton  .... 

.  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

.  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Newton,  as  last 

..  Torquay  

..  Paignton  

..   Galmpton 

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.  1 

51 

4 

51 

1 

6 

53     [ 

2 

2 

55 

3 

0 

58 

2 

0 

60    \ 

3 

4     \ 

64     ; 

3 

3    , 

67 

8 

0 

75 

3 

0 

78 

7 

U 

85 

2 

4 

87 

2 

0 

«9 

51 

4 

51 

1 

6 

53 

2 

7    1 

56 

2 

"    i 

58    1 

7 

5    ! 

65    1 

8 

0 

73    '■ 

14 

4 

88 

51 

4 

51 

1 

6 

53     ! 

2 

7 

56 

5 

6 

61 

6 

1 

68 

11 

0 

79 

2 

5 

81 

2 

0 

83 

68 

0 

68 

7 

0 

75 

3 

0 

78 

5 

0 

83 

2 

5 

85 

2 

0 

87 
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From 
to 


Another  Soiite,—D. 
Ilfracombe 
Barnstaple 
Alverdiscot 
Torrington         .... 
Putrockstow 

Hatherleigh     

Five  Oaks  

Okeharapton      

Sticklepath 

South  Zeal         

Tor  Down 

ISIoretonharapstcad 
Bovey  Tracey 

Newton        

Torquay  


From  Newton 
to  Teigumouth 


From  Newton        

to  Dartmouth,  as  before, — B. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

MUes. 

11 

0 

11 

6 

4 

17 

5 

4 

23 

7 

2 

30 

4 

0 

34 

5 

0 

39 

2 

0 

41 

3 

6 

45 

1 

4 

46 

4 

1 

50 

5 

0 

55 

8 

0 

G3 

6 

0 

69 

7 

0 

76 

69 

5 

69 

8 

0 

77 

69 

.-> 

69 

15 

5 

83 

.Another  Route, — A. 


to  Barnstaple 

.  Alvertliscot 

.  Torrinijton 

.  Petvockstow 

.  Hatheileigh   . 

.  Five  Oaks 

.  Okehampton 

.  Pigs  Lea 

.  Bcardon 

.  Lanehead 

.  Tavistock 


No.  8. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Plymouth,    Devonpout, 
AND  Dartmouth. 

From  Ilfracombe  Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Bideford,  asNo.  2.                  '20  0          20  0 

Moiikk'i-h     4  0          24  0 

Woodford  Bridge                      7  0          31  0 

Ilplsworthy 7  0     ,     38  0 

Lauuceston        ....  14  0          52  0 

Milton  Abbot                      7  3          59  3 

Tavistock              6  265  5 

Roborough  Inn                  4  3    i     70  0 

Jump                4  7     I     74  7 

Knackersknowle                       ....  2  5    j     77  4 

Plymouth,  or  Devonport 3  4          81  0 

Yealmpton            7  1188  1 

Modbury            ..               5  4    i     93  5 

Morley            ....  7  0    1    100  5 

Hahvell              ..                2  0    I    102  5 

Dartmouth  8  0        HO  5 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

20 

0 

20 

4 

0 

24 

7 

0 

31 

7 

0 

38 

14 

0 

52 

7 

3 

59 

6 

2 

65 

4 

3 

70 

4 

74 

2 

5 

77 

3 

4 

81 

7 

1 

88 

5 

4 

93 

7 

0 

100 

2 

0 

102 

8 

0 

110 

11 

0 

11 

6 

4 

17 

5 

4 

23 

7 

2 

30 

4 

0 

34 

5 

0 

39 

2 

0 

41 

5 

4 

46 

3 

2 

50 

3 

4 

53 

3 

0 

56 
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From  Tavistock 

to  Plymouth,  as  before 
. .  Dartmouth,  ditto 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Tavistock,  as  last 
..  Walkhampton 
.,  Ivybridge 
..  Morley 
.,  Dartmouth,  as  before 


Miles. 

FUTI. 

Miles. 

15 

3 

71 

28 

5 

100 

56 

4 

56 

5 

0 

61 

13 

0 

73 

10 

0 

83 

9 

U 

<ii    1 

No.  9. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Kingsbridge. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..  Newton,   as  No.  7. — B. 

..  Totnes 

..  Halwell 

. .   Kingsbridge 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Modbury,  as  No.  8. 
. .   Kingsbridge 

Another  Route,— B. 

to  Plymouth,  as  No.  8. — A. 
..t  Modbury 
. .  Kingsbridge 

Another  Route,— C 

to' Ivybridge,  as  No.  8.— B. 
. .  Modbury 
. .  Kingsbridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

51 

4 

51 

16 

4 

i     68 

8 

2 

76 

6 

0 

82 

6 

0 

88 

93 

5 

93 

8 

0 

101 

71 

7 

71 

12 

5 

84 

8 

0 

92 

73 

4 

73 

5 

0 

78 

8 

0 

86 

Furl. 
4 
0 
2 
2 
2 


No.   10. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Totkes. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

,,  Newton,  as  No.  7, — B. 

.,  Totnes 

Another  Route,— A. 
to  Plymouth,  as  No.  8. 
. .  Crabtree  . .  . . . 

..  Ridgeway 
..  Ivybridge 
. ,  Newhouse 
..  Totnes 

Another  Route, — B. 
to-  Tavistock,  as  No.  8.— A. 
..  Ashburton,  over  Dartmoor 
. .  Totnes        

F 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

51 

4 

51 

16 

4 

68 

8 

2 

76 

81 

0 

81 

3 

6 

83 

1 

7 

85 

5 

5 

91 

6 

0 

97 

6 

0 

103 

56 

4 

56 

20 

U 

76 

8 

0 

84 

FutL 
4 
0 
2 

0 
6 
5 
2 
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No.  11. — From  Ilfracombe  to  Ashburtok. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..  Chiulleigh,  as  No.  7,— B. 

. .  Knightun 

. .  Ashburton 


Another  Route, — A. 
to  Plymouth,  as  No.  8. — A. 

Crabtree 

Ridgeway        . .  , . . 

Ivvbridge 

South  Brent 

Buokfastlelgh 

Ashburton 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Tavistock,  as  No.  8. — A.     , 
. .  Ashburton,  over  Dartmoor 


Miles. 

Furl, 

Miles 

51 

4 

51 

10 

3 

61 

1 

7 

63 

7 

3 

71 

71 

7 

71 

2 

6 

74 

1 

7 

76 

5 

5 

83 

5 

3 

87 

4 

6 

92 

3 

2 

95 

56 

4 

56 

20 

0 

76 

No.    12. — From    Ilfracombe    to     Hols'worthy, 
Stratton,   and   Bude. 


From  Ilfracombe 

to  Holsworthy,  as  No.  8. 
. .  Stratton  . . 

..  Bude 


Miles, 
38 


Furl. 
0 
0 
0 


Miles. 

Furl 

38 

0 

46 

0 

48 

0 

Hfracomhe  to  Lawiceston, — see  No.  8. 
ilfracombe  to  Tavistock, — see  No.  8,  A. 
Ilfracombe  to  OkeJiampton, — see  ditto. 
Ilfracombe  to  Moretonhampstead, — see  No.  7,  D. 


ROUTE  iir. 


From   Exeter   to   Southmolton. 


From  Exeter 

to  Creditor!,  as  Route  I. 
. .  Sandford  .... 

..  Black  Dog 
..  Thelbridge  Cross     .... 
..  Southmolton 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Coplestone,  as  Route  I. 
..  Schoolmaster's  Inn 
. .  Newnham  Bridge 
..  Southmolton  .. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

8 

4 

8 

2 

0 

10 

5 

0 

15 

2 

0 

17 

11 

0 

28 

12 

4 

12 

7 

0 

19 

6 

0 

25 

8 

0 

33 

There  are  three  ways  of  going  to  Southmolton  from 
Exeter  through  Crediton,  one  by  the  road  as  in  Route  II, 
turning  off  to  the  right  a  short  distance  beyond  Howard, 
through  Chumleigh.  Another  by  the  same  road,  turning 
off  on  the  right  at  Newnham  Bridge,  somewhat  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  from  Exeter,  following  through  some 
finely  wooded  scenery  the  windings  of  the  little  river  Mole. 
Our  present  route  is  a  more  direct  road,  but  by  no  means 
so  pleasant  as  the  last  mentioned.  We  leave  the  Barnstaple 
road  at  the  entrance  of  Crediton,  on  our  left,  and  take  the 
one  which  skirts  the  town  on  the  northern  side,  and  goes 
over  the  hill.  About  a  mile,  on  the  right,  is  Creedy  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  P.  Davie,  Bart.  About 
the  same  distance  on  the  Tiverton  road  from  Crediton 
is  Shohrooke  Park,  the  seat  of  Richard  Hippislev 
Tuckfield,  Esq. 

The  road  we  are  now  travelling,  passes  through  a  rich 
agricultural  country ;  but  affords  nothing  remarkable,  save 
the  steepness  of  the  hills,  until  we  get  to  East  Worlington. 
In  this  parish  are  some  ancient  barrows,  in  which  Roman 
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coins  have  been  found.  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Woolfardisworthy  is  the  ancient  Roman  camp  of  Berry 
Castle. 

We  are  now  traversing  one  of  the  best  districts  for  that 
species  of  cattle,  now  famous  all  over  England,  called  the 
North  Devon  breed.  There  are  several  varieties  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  but  all  springing  from  the  same  stock. 
The  young  heifers  of  this  district,  with  their  taper  legs, 
the  small  features  of  their  countenance,  the  exact  symmetry 
of  their  general  form,  and  their  clear  coats  of  dark  red, 
are  pictures  of  elegance.  The  full  grown  cattle  are  not  so 
large  as  many  others,  but  more  weighty  in  flesh  in  propor- 
tion. They  are  superior  for  grazing  and  draft,  but  for  the 
use  of  the  dairy  are  not  in  equal  estimation  ;  the  nature  of 
the  animal  being  more  disposed  to  the  production  of  fat 
than  of  milk.  These  animals  lose  many  of  their  striking 
peculiarities  and  excellencies  after  a  generation  or  two  if 
removed  to  the  south  of  Devon.  This  perhaps  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  herbage,  and  general 
temperature  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the  county. 
The  farmers  of  the  north  of  Devon  are  much  indebted  to 
the  spirited  breeder  of  Molland,  Mr.  Quartly,  for  great 
improvements  in  rearing  this  class  of  stock. 

SOUTHMOLTON, 

The  place  of  election  of  members  of  parliament  for  the 
northern  division  of  the  county,  is  a  good  market  and 
borough  town,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  one  side  of  the 
river  Mole,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  This  town 
sent  burgesses  to  parliament  once  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
and  was  incorporated  in  1590,  and  the  charter  renewed  by 
king  Charles  II.,  in  1G84.  The  corporate  body  now 
consists  of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors. 
The  manor  of  Southmolton  was  part  of  the  ancient  demesne 
of  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  held  by 
Lord  Martin,  under  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  the  service 
of  finding  a  bow  with  three  arrows  to  attend  the  earl  when 
he  should  hunt  in  Gower,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  manor  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  in  1 700,  of 
the  executors  of  Mr.  William  Squier.  The  lord  of  this 
manor  had  formerly  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  this  place  were  formerly 
serges,  shalloons,  and  pelts ;  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  still 
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made  here.  Iron  ore  and  stones  for  flagging  are  found  in 
the  vicinity.  The  principal  business  is  confined  to  Satur- 
day, the  market  day,  when  large  supplies  of  wool,  com, 
butchers'  meat,  and  other  provisions  are  disposed  of.  There 
are  six  great  markets  and  two  fairs  in  the  year,  which  are 
generally  well  attended.  There  is  a  market  house,  but 
the  market  is  held  in  the  street,  on  the  market  day. 

The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long  broad  street ; 
but  we  have  no  duubt,  buildings  will  extend  on  the  side  of 
the  new  Tiverton  road,  towards  Witheridge,  just  opened. 
The  Guildhall  is  about  the  middle  of  the  town. — containing 
a  hall,  council  room,  and  large  ball  room.  The  parish 
church,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  principal  street, 
is  a  fine  gothic  structure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
cemetery  in  which  it  stands  is  also  much  admired.  This 
parish  is  remarkable  for  having  been  made  the  see  of  a 
sufi'ragan  bishop  in  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  church  was  afterwards  given  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Windsor,  who  are  now  appropriators  of  the 
great  tithes  and  patrons  of  the  rectory.  The  church 
contains  some  fine  monuments,  and  an  ancient  stone 
pulpit,  richly  ornamented  with  tabernacle  work  and  traceiy. 
The  other  places  for  divine  worship,  are  those  belonging  to 
the  Independents  and  Wesleyans,  who  have  each  a  chapel, 
the  former  in  the  church-yatd,  and  the  latter  at  the  head 
of  Duke-street.  A  new  chapel  has  also  lately  been  erected 
for  the  Baptists.  A  free  school,  endowed  in  1709,  by 
Hugh  Squier,  with  £25  per  annum,  and  £7  for  the  repair 
of  the  school-house  is  maintained  here.  The  late  judge 
Buller  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  this  town. 
There  is  also  a  charity  school,  instituted  in  1711,  now 
supported  by  benefactions,  subscriptions,  and  the  interest 
arising  from  former  investments  in  the  funds ;  besides 
which,    are  national,  sunday,  and  infant  schools. 

The  new  union  house  for  the  poor  is  built  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  the  north  side.  The 
population  by  the  last  census  was  4,274.  Number  of 
houses  974. 

There  are  two  good  inns  in  the  town. — The  George  and 
White  Hart.  The  Barnstaple  mail  passes  through  from 
hence  to  Tiverton  and  back,  daily.  An  omnibus  goes 
also,  from  and  to  Exeter  daily. 

Southmolton  lies  in  the  main  turnpike  road  from  Somer- 
getshire  to  the  north-west  of  Devon ;  rimning  east  towards 
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Tiverton,  and  west  towards  Barnstaple.  There  are  three 
roads  into  Somerset  from  this  town.  One  through  the 
town  and  over  the  bridge  by  Rackenford,  through  Tiverton. 
Another  branching  from  this  to  the  left,  about  a  mile  and 
half  from  Southmolton,  by  Red  Deer,  through  Bampton. 
The  third  turning  off  from  the  south  side  of  Broad-street, 
by  Witheridge,  through  Tiverton. — This  road  is  but 
recently  opened,  and  avoids  the  numerous  hills  that  occur 
on  the  old  Tiverton  road  by  Rackenford. 

On  the  Barnstaple  road  from  Southmolton,  about  four 
miles  distant,  is  Castle  Hill,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Earl 
Fortescue,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county. 

A  lead  mine  has  been  recently  opened  on  the  Comb- 
martin  road,  about  a  mile  and  half  from  Southmolton. 
At  present  it  is  worked  by  a  company,  and  we  are  told, 
with  considerable  success. 

Southmolton  is  situated  from  Chumleigh  8  miles,  and 
from  Combmartin  17  miles. 

The  road  from  East-street  leads  to 

NORTHMOLTON, 

Distant  about  three  miles,  in  the  hundred  of  Southmolton. 
This  is  a  smaller  place,  having  only  2,121  inhabitants,  but 
deriving  its  name  from  the  same  little  river  Mole,  on  which 
it  is  situated.  Some  serges  and  other  woollen  goods  of 
inferior  fabric  are  still  made  here.  There  was  formerly  an 
extensive  copper  mine  at  this  place,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  worked  with  good  success.  It  was  re-opened 
about  the  year  1813,  but  not  being  found  to  answer, 
was  abandoned.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  gold  mine 
called  "  Prince  Albert's  mine,"  has  been  discovered  in 
this  parish,  and  is  now  working  by  a  company. 

The  parish  church,  and  a  chapel  each  for  the  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists  are  the  three  buildings  for  divine 
worship.  One  of  the  Parkers,  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of 
IMorloy,  founded  an  almshouse  here  for  si.x  poor  persons. 
Lord  Poltimore  is  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds 
a  manorial  court  once  a  year,  within  the  limits  of  the  town  ; 
une  of  his  seats,  Court  Hall,  is  situated  in  this  parish. 
Earl  Morley  has  also  a  house  here,   called  Court  House. 

The  red  deer  which  were  foimerly  very  numerons  in  the 
forest  of  E.xmoor,  arc  occasionally  found  in  the  woods  on 
the  confines  of  the  moor. — A  pack  of  hounds  is  kept  in 
the   vicinity   for  the   purpose    of    hunting   them.      These 
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hounds  are  of  a  peculiar  breed,  and  are  fuller  of  bone  and 
rather  heavier  than  the  generality  of  fox  hounds.  They 
stand  about  twenty-seven  inches  high,  and  have  much 
deeper  tongues.  Stag  hunting  commences  about  the  20th 
of  August,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September.  The 
red  or  wild  deer  is  said  to  have  abounded  at  one  time  in 
the  woods  of  the  west  of  Devon. 


ROUTES  FROM  SOUTHMOLTON. 


No.  1. — From  Southmolton  to   Exetek,    Hoxiton, 

AND    AXMINSTER. 

From  Southmolton 
to  Thelbridge  Cross 

..  Black  Dog  

. .  Sandford  .... 
. .  Crediton  .... 
. .  Exeter  .... 

. .  Heavitree  

. .  Honiton's  Clist 
. .  Halfway  House 
..  Fair  Mile  Inn        .... 
..  HonitoQ  .... 

. .  Wilmington  .... 

. .  Axminiter 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Nownham  Bridge 
. .  Schoolmaster's  Inn 
. .  Coplestone  .... 

..  Crediton 
. .  Exeter  and  Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

U 

0 

11 

2 

0 

1    13 

5 

0 

18 

2 

0 

20 

8 

4 

28 

1 

0 

29 

3 

2 

32 

4 

3 

37 

2 

4 

39 

5 

1 

'    44 

3 

2 

48 

6 

2 

54 

8 

0 

,      8 

6 

0 

1     14 

7 

U 

21 

4 

0 

20 

38 

2 

1     63 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
6 
1 
5 
6 
0 
2 


No.  2. — From  Southmolton"  to  Sidmocth. 

From  Southmolton 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
, .  Heavitree               .... 
. .  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist , . . 
. .  Newton  Popijleford 
. .  Sidmouth        

No.    3. — From    Southmolton    to    Ex.mouth,     t 
Bldleigh   Saltertox. 

From  Southmolton  [Miles.  1  Furl. ijAIiles. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  28         4     ]    28 

. .  Topsham  ....  I      3     |     3     I     31 


iMiles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

28 

4 

28 

1 

0 

29 

2 

4 

32 

7 

2 

39 

4 

4 

43 

Furl. 
4 
7 
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From  Topsham 

to  Exton  . . 

,.  Exmouth 

. .  Budleigh  Saltertoa 

Another  Route, — A. 


iMiles.  Furl. 
2 
0 
2 


to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .   Heavitree 

, .  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist 

. .   George's  Clist  .... 

..   Woodbury 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 


28 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 


Miles. 

Furl 

34 

1 

39 

1 

43 

3 

28 

4 

29 

4 

32 

U 

33 

6 

36 

4 

41 

2 

No.  4. — From  Southmolton  to  Dawlish,  Teign mouth, 
Torquay,  and  Daktmouth. 


From  Southmolton 
t  to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..  Exmiiister 

..   Kenton  . ... 

..   Starcross 

. .  Dawlish  

, .  Teignmouth        

. .  Torquay 

. .   Paignton         

..  Brixhaiu  

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — A. 


to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  ........ 

.  Alphington         ....  

.   Kennford         

.   llaldon  Hill        ..  

.  Teignmouth            . .  .... 

.  Torquay,  &  Dartmouth,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 


to  Kennford,  as  last 

..  Chudleigh  

..  Newton 

..  Galmpton 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


.Another  Route, — C. 

to  Newton,  as  last 

. .  Torquay  . .  , . , 

. .  I'aiguton 

.,  Galmpton 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

..  Darlmoutlx  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 
28 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 


F.irl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

4 

28 

4 

2 

30 

6 

0 

33 

6 

0 

35 

6 

4 

39 

2 

3 

42 

5 

0 

50 

5 

0 

53 

5 

0 

60 

5 

4 

63 

1 

0 

C5 

1 

4 

28 

4 

6 

30 

2 

7 

33 

1 

0 

35 

1 

5 

'    42 

fi 

4 

!    65 

i 

2 

1 

33 

1 

6 

38 

7 

I 

1    45 

0 

0 

1    56 

0 

5 

58 

!> 

0 

60 

5 

0 

45 

0 

0 

52 

0 

U 

55 

0 

0 

i    60 

0 

f) 

62 

5 

0 

64 

5 
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No.  5. — From    Southmolton   to    Plymouth, 
Devonport. 

From  Southmolton 

to  Uraberly  Bridge  .... 

. .  Atheringtoa        ....  

. .  Torringtoa  ....  

. .  Petrockstow          . .  .... 

..   Hatherleigh        ,,  

. .  Five  Oaks                   .  .... 

..  Okehampton        .,  

. .  Pigs  Lea  

. .  Beardon             . .  . , . , 

. ,  Lanehead                , ,  , 
..  Tavibtock 

. .  Roborough  Inn  

. .  Jump  

..   Knackersknowle  .... 

,.  Plymouth,  or  Devonport 

Another  R(jute, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..  Chudleigh        

..  Ashburtun  ....  

. .  Buckfastleigh        . .  

..  South  Bvent  

..  Ivybridge  ....  

..   Ridgeway  ..  

..   Crabtree         .... 

. .  Plymouth  ..  

..  Devonport             ....  .... 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Barnstaple      

Bickington  

Fremington       . .  

Instow  ....  

Bidefurd  

Moukk'i-h     

AVoodlurd  Bridge  

Holsuorthy   

Launccston        .... 

Milton  Abbot  

Tavistock              ....  .... 

Plymouth,  or  Devonport,  as  be- 
lore,  No.  5.  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 

7 

0 

16 

1 

2 

23 

4 

0 

27 

5 

0 

32 

2 

0 

34 

5 

4 

39 

3 

2 

43 

3 

4 

46 

3 

0 

49 

4 

3 

53 

4 

7 

58 

2 

5 

61 

3 

4 

64 

28 

4 

28 

10 

3 

38 

9 

2 

48 

3 

2 

51 

4 

6 

56 

.■) 

2 

61 

5 

6 

67 

1 

7 

69 

2 

7 

71 

1 

7 

73 

11 

4 

11 

1 

6 

13 

1 

6 

15 

2 

4 

17 

3 

0 

20 

4 

0 

24 

7 

0 

31 

7 

0 

38 

14 

0 

52 

7 

3 

59 

6 

2 

66 

15 

3 

81 

No.  6. — From  Southmolton  to  Newton,  Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 

From  Southmolton 

•     to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 


Chudleigh 
. .  Newton 
. .  Totnes 
..  Halwell 
.  Kingsbridge 


f5 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles, 

28 

4 

28 

10 

3 

38 

6 

1 

45 

8 

2 

53 

6 

0 

59 

6 

0    1 

65 
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No.    7. FliOM    SOUTHMOLTON    TO    MoRETONIIAMPSTEAn. 

From  Soutlimolfon 

to  Thelljiidge  Cross  .... 

. .  Credilon        

. .  Taphouse       .... 

. .  Moretonhampstead 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

11 

0 

11 

0 

9 

« 

20 

0 

4 

0 

24 

0 

9 

0 

33 

0 

No.  8. — From    Southmolton  to  Stkatton  and  Bude. 


From  Southmolton  jMiles. 

to  llolsworthy,  as  No.  5,  B.  ..38 

..  Strutton         8 

..  Bude        ..  2 


Furl.iiMiles.  Furl. 


4 

38 

4 

0 

46 

4 

0 

48 

4 

No.  9. — From    Southmolton  to  Bideford,  Clovelly, 
AND  Hartland. 


From  Suulhmolton 

to  Bidefoi-d,  as  No.  5.- 
. .  Fairy  Cross 
. .  Horns  Cross 
..   Clovelly 


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 
..   Hartland  ,... 

. .   Hartland  Quay 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

20 

4 

:  20 

3 

4 

24 

1 

4 

25 

6 

0 

31 

25 

4 

25 

8 

4 

U 

2 

0 

36 

Furl. 
4 
0 
4 
4 


No.  10. — From  Southmolton  to  Barnstatle  and 
Ilfracombe. 


From  Southmolton 
to  Barnstaple 
. .  Ilfracombe 


I  Miles. I  Furl. I  Miles. 
11         4     I     11 
11     I    0  22 


Furl. 
4 
4 


No.  11. — FitoM    Southmolton    to  Tiverton,    and 
Taunton. 


From  Southmolton 

to  Witheridge        .... 
..  Tiverton 
..   White  Ball 
..  Wellington 
. .   Taunton 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Bushmill 

Ash  Will        

Kackenl'ord  Bell 
Calverleigh 

Tiverton  

Taunton,  as  before 


to  Tiverton,  as  last 

. .   Tiverton  liailway  Station 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

10 

4 

10 

13 

0 

22 

11 

0 

33 

3 

0 

06 

' 

0 

43 

1 

f. 

1 

2 

7 

4 

4 

4 

9 

6 

4 

l.j 

2 

4 

18 

21 

0 

39 

18 

1 

18    1 

5 

0 

23    1 

Furl. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Another  Route,— B. 
From  Southmolton 

to  Red  Deer        

..  Bamptou  .... 

. .   Wiveliscorabe 
. .  Milvertou 
.,  Taunton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

12 

0 

12 

6 

0 

18 

10 

0 

28 

3 

0 

31 

7 

4 

38 

Furl. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


Southmolto7i  to  Ashhitrton, — see  No.  5,    A. 
Southmolton  to  Tavistock, — see  No.  5. 
Southnolton  to  Okehampton, — see  ditto. 
Southmolton  to  Launceston, — see  No.  5,  B. 


ROUTE  IV. 


From  Exeter  to  Tiverton,  and  Bampton. 

From  Exeter  Miles.jFurl.   Miles.  Furl. 

to  Stoke  Canon            ..                36           3  6 

..   Kewe               12    1       5  0 

..    Hutrwelllnn            ....             141        6  4 

..  Bickleigh             ...                5         0     1      11  4 

..  Tiverton               ..  ..  3         6          15  2 

..  Bampton           ..  ....  7    |    0    |     23  3 


The  most  frequented  road  to  Tivertoa  i'rom  Exeter  is  the 
north  road  we  have  already  described  in  the  previous 
Routes,  as  leaving  Exeter  by  North-street,  Queen-street, 
or  Longbrook-street  ;  but  instead  of  passing  over  the 
Railway  and  Cowley-bridge  about  two  miles  distant,  we 
leave  the  latter  on  the  left,  and  continue  the  road  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  through  the  village  of  Stoke  Canon. 
Shortly  after  passing  Cowley-bridge,  on  the  left,  is  Pyties, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Bart.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  Route  we  follow  the  banks  of  the  Exe, 
— winding  between  wood  and  lawn, — hill  and  dale, — amid 
rich  and  lofty  elms,  and  well  cultivated  pastures, — with  now 
and  then  a  view  of  the  river  a  short  distance  from  us. — 
As  we  near  Tiverton,  and  from  thence  to  Bampton,  occa- 
sional patches  of  thick  coppice  are  seen,  extending  from 
the  utmost  summits  of  the  hills  down  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  stream,  and  being  interspersed  with  the  more 
cultivated  heights  adjoining,  make  it  a  series  of  beautiful 
landscapes. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  villages  of  Stoke  Canon  and 
Rcwc,  about  five  miles  from  Exeter,  our  road  bends  to  the 
left.     The   road  over  the  hill  goes  to 
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SILVERTON, 

Seven  miles  from  Exeter,  formerly  a  market  town.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  quartered  with  his  army  here  in  1645. 
The  manor  belonged  at  an  early  period  to  the  Beauchamps 
of  Hache,  of  whose  heirs  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Wadham,  one  of  the  justices  of  Common  Pleas,  iu  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  now  vested  in  the  Earl  of  Ilchester 
and  the  executors  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Wadhams  ;  the  former  has  five-twelfths, 
and  the  latter  seven.  There  is  an  endowed  school  here, 
where  the  scholars  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
This  place  suffered  much  from  a  large  fire  in  1837,  which 
destroyed  nearly  half  the  houses  in  it ;  these  have  never 
since  been  whoUy  rebuilt.  The  present  population  of  the 
parish  is  1,384.  About  one  mile  on  the  right  of  Silverton, 
is  Silverton  Park,  the  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont. 

About  ten  miles  from  Exeter,  on  the  left  is  Bickleigh 
Court,  one  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Carews.  The  old 
manor  house,  recently  converted  into  a  farm  house,  is 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the 
scene  around.  The  celebrated  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew, 
commonly  called  King  of  the  Beggars,  was  a  sou  of 
Theodore  Carew,  rector  of  Bickleigh,  and  born  in  this 
parish,  in  1690.  He  was  bred  up  at  Tiverton  school,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  good  scholar.  After  his  various  pere- 
grinations and  adventures,  he  spent  the  two  last  years  of  his 
life,  at  this,  his  native  place,  and  died  and  was  buried  here 
in  1758.  We  cross  the  Exe  by  a  narrow  bridge  at 
Bickleigh,  and  soon  arrive  at 

TIVERTON. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  king  Alfred,  a  village  is  said  to 
have  exis^ted  here  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  Book 
the  hundred  of  Tiverton  is  described  as  laud  belonging  to 
the  king.  Its  situation  between  the  rivers  Exe  and  Loman, 
over  which  it  was  crossed  by  two  fords,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Twyford,  or  Two-ford-town,  hence  the  modern  one  of 
Tiverton.  Henry  I.  gave  the  manor  of  Tiverton  to 
Richard  de  Rivers,  first  Earl  of  Devon,  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  building  of  the  Castle  ;  some  remains  of  which 
are  now  standing,  the  habitable  part  having  been  converted 
into  a  farm  house,  and  more  recently  a  dwelling  house, 
occupied  by  the  late  Cupt.  Hodges.    The  manor  of  Tivertoo 
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passed  to  the  family  of  the  Couvtenays,  and  remained 
upwards  of  three  centuries  in  their  possession.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  became  divided,  and 
shortly  after  fell  into  different  hands.  The  principal  part 
of  the  manor  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Carew. 
The  parish  of  Tiverton  is  of  considerable  extent,  reaching 
more  than  eight  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  more  than 
nine  from  north  to  south.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was 
divided  into  four  parts  or  rectories,  called  Pitt,  Clare, 
Tidcombo,  and  Priors. 

This  town,  in  the  year  1615,  received  from  the  hands  of 
James  I.  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  power  of  electing 
a  mayor  and  twenty-four  burgesses,  to  whom  were  given 
the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  parliament.  This 
charter  by  some  lapse  or  negligence  was  lost,  but  renewed 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  The  municipal  government  of 
the  borough  is  now  directed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  eight 
justices,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  is  divided  into  three  wards,— Westexe  ward. 
Castle  ward,  and  Lomau  ward.  A  court  of  quarter 
sessions  is  held  by  the  recorder  four  times  a  year. 

Tiverton,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation as  a  manufacturing  place.  At  what  precise  time  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  first  introduced  does  not  appear, 
but  that  it  was  growing  into  importance  as  early  as  1200  is 
certain,  from  the  increase  of  pop\ilation  ;  there  being  a 
market  and  three  fairs  established  here  at  that  time.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  become  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, and  notwithstanding  the  many  checks  to  its 
increase  by  large  and  calamitous  fires,  it  numbered  at  one 
period  of  its  history,  fifty-six  fulling  mills  and  seven  hun- 
dred looms,  as  being  kept  employed  within  tlie  town  and 
parish.  About  the  same  time,  and  doubtless  the  same 
causes  to  which  we  have  before  alluded  in  our  brief  notice 
of  the  trade  of  other  towns  in  this  county,  began  and 
operated  upon  the  decline  and  extinction  of  this  branch  in 
Tiverton. 

The  staple  trade  of  Tiverton  is  now  that  of  the  manu- 
facture of  lace,  which  was  introduced  by  John  Ilcathcoat, 
Esq.,  the  present  proprietor;  who  in  consequence  of  the 
Luddite  disturbances  in  Loughborough,  removed  here  in 
1816,  with  the  whole  of  his  machinery  for  making  bobbin 
net,",  for  which  he  had  previously  obtained  a  patent.  Sub- 
sequent improvements   have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
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of  this  article,  so  that  it  uow  gives  emiiloyment  to  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  persons  in  the  factory,  and  upwards 
of  five  hundred  others  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  factory  is  a  large  building,  originally  erected  for  a 
cotton  mill,  situated  at  \Vestcxe,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  town.  The  ingenious  and  beautiful  machinery  and 
process  employed  in  this  manufactory,  induce  most  strangers 
to  pay  it  a  visit.  The  proprietor,  with  great  liberality, 
seldom  or  ever  refuses,  if  the  parties  are  known,'  or  are 
introduced  by  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  present  town  of  Tiverton  is  beautifully  and  health- 
fully situated  on  a  hill  or  slope  of  land  formed  by  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  Exe  and  Loman ;  and  however 
calamitous  and  great  the  suffering  of  the  inhabitants  by  the 
large  fire,  which  raged  iu  1731  ;  it  owes  its  present  wide 
streets,  well  built  houses,  and  general  modern  appearance, 
to  measures  resulting  from  that  event.  To  add  to  the 
conveniencics  and  cleanliness  of  this  town,  a  branch  of 
the  Loman  was,  many  years  since,  at  the  expense  of  one 
of  the  Courtenay  family,  so  contrived  above  the  town,  as 
to  run  with  a  current  through  each  of  the  principal  streets. 
These  natural  advantages  for  cleansing  have  always  been 
preserved  ;  added  to  which,  an  act  for  lighting,  paving,  &c. 
obtained  some  years  since,  has  placed  this  town  far 
beyond  many  others  in  respect  of  public  accommodations 
of  this  V:ind. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  A  large  and  spacious 
Market,  having  convenient  approaches  from  Fore-street, 
and  Bampton-street,  was  built  in  1830,  which  is  well 
attended  on  the  market  days — Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Over  the  entrance  from  Fore-street,  was  erected  at  the 
same  time,  a  subscription  or  assembly  room,  with  billiard 
and  reading  rooms.  A  Theatre  of  small  dimensions, 
stands  in  Peter-street.  The  Town  Hall,  with  other 
suitable  apartments  for  juries,  meetings  of  the  corporation, 
&c.,  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Fore-street.  Adjoining 
which  is  the  Bank.  On  the  site  of  the  old  Workhouse, 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  tlie  town,  a  new  Union  House 
has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  of  the 
different  parishes  included  in  the  Tiverton  Union. 

The  Bridge  over  the  Exe,  connecting  the  western  end 
of  the  principal  street  with  that  of  the  manufacturing 
portion,  termed  Wcste.xe,  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  this 
part  of  the  town;  aad  the  pretty  picturcstpie  glance  that  is 
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obtained  on  it,  either  looking  up  or  down  the  river,  is 
generally  admired  by  strangers.  The  building  itself  was 
erected  about  the  year  1570,  by  the  munificence  of  a  public 
spirited  tradesman  named  Tyrrell,  a  draper  of  the  town, 
who  left  a  considerable  sum  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  has 
been  widenea  and   occasionally  repaired  since. 

The  Canal.  This  work,  from  which  such  important 
results  were  once  anticipated,  has  never  been  completed. 
It  was  begun,  and  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Western  Canal,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained  in  1796,  for  opening  accommodation  between  the 
Bristol  and  British  Channels,  from  Taunton  to  Topsham. 
This  cutting,  extending  about  twelve  miles,  as  far  as 
Burlescombe,  is  the  only  part  of  that  great  work  finished. 
Its  chief  use  is  the  conveyance  of  lime  and  lime-stone  to 
and  from  the  kilns  on  its  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  manure. 

Tiverton  Castle  ;  the  remains  of  which  will  claim 
particular  notice  from  the  curious,  stands  on  the  north-west 
of  the  town,  near  the  church.  It  was  built  as  before- 
mentioned,  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  in  the  year  1106,  and 
became  the  seat  of  the  Baruns  of  Tiverton  and  Earls  of 
Devon  for  many  years.  It  was  fortified,  and  withstood 
many  sieges  during  the  contests  between  the  barons  in 
feudal  times,  and  suffered  considerable  injury  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  and,  the  Parliament;  after  this  it 
became  dismantled.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  ancient 
building  now  standing,  are  the  south  side  walls,  with  their 
flanking  and  angular  towers,  the  building  in  front,  and  the 
principal  gateway  ;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  sample  of 
the  architectural  style  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built. 

Churches  and  Chapels.  The  church  of  St,  Peter, 
standing  on  an  eminence  above  the  Exe,  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  town,  may  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  be  considered  as  fine  a  specimen  of 
architecture  as  any  in  the  county.  Its  dimensions,  quoting 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver's  Architectural  Antiquities, 
are  as  follows  ;  length  of  chancel  45  feet, — nave,  91  feet  ; 
total  interior  length,  including  the  tower,  151  feet9  inches  : 
the  greatest  breadth  of  chancel  and  aisles,  72  feet  :  and  is 
capable  of  containing  from  1200  to  1500  persons.  It  is  a 
handsome  gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  116  feet  high  : 
and  greater  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saxon  doorway 
on  the  north  side,  is  stated  to  have  been  built  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.     The  exterior  of  the  porch,  and  chapel 
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adjoining,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  erected  by  Johu 
Greenway,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  is  richly  sculptured 
with  tracery,  and  subjects  taken  from  scripture  history. 
The  porch  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1825,  when  the 
sculpture,  as  now  seen,  was  renewed  by  William  Beck,  of 
Tiverton,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
the  original.  The  interior,  with  its  pillars  and  pointed 
arches,  has  a  noble  appearance  ;  and  the  beautiful  picture 
of  "  The  Wise  Men  offering  to  Christ,"  presented  by  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Hole,  very  much  enhances  its  effect. 
The  rich  gothic  screen,  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  is  deservedly  admired.  Over  it  stands 
an  organ,  erected  in  1696.  The  whole  of  the  seating  has 
been  newly  erected  within  a  few  years.  Over  the  vestry,  is 
a  room  where  the  parish  records  are  kept,  and  a  library, 
bequeathed  to  the  parish  by  the  Rev.  John  Newte,  in 
1715.  The  painting  by  Cosway,  a  native  of  Tiverton, 
representing  "  Peter  delivered  from  Prison  by  the  Angel," 
which  stood  over  the  altar,  has  been  removed  to  Grecnway's 
chapel.  There  are  numerous  monuments  and  grave-stones 
in  this  church  to  the  memory  of  the  Courteuays,  and  the 
various  munificent  benefactors  to  the  town  of  Tiverton. 
St.  George's  Episcopal  Chapel,  situated  on  the  south 
side  at  the  western  end  of  Fore-street,  is  a  plain  building, 
erected  between  the  years  1714,  and  1733.  A  new  Episco- 
pal chapel  was  built  and  opened,  June  13,  1S43,  at 
Chevithorne,  in  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  parish,  about 
two  and  half  miles  from  Tiverton.  A  spacious  chapel, 
built  in  1830-1,  for  the  use  'i'  the  Independent  dissenters, 
stands  in  Peter-street.  The  Wesleyaa  chapel,  built  in 
1814,  is  also  in  the  same  street.  The  Baptist  chapel,  is  in 
Newport-street.  There  is  another  Independent  chapel  or 
School  Room,  in  Helmore-streel,  built  in  1843.  A  small 
Catholic  chapel  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  western 
suburb,  on  the  Southmolton  road. 

Blun dell's  School.  The  gloiy  of  Tiverton  is  its 
noble  grammar  school,  founded  by  Peter  BlundeU,  at  first 
a  poor  clothier  of  this  town,  but  afterwards  a  rich  mer- 
chant. This  substantial  and  well  built  school  is  situated  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  CuUompton.  The  school-rooms,  offices,  and 
grounds,  occupy  a  space  of  upwards  of  four  acres.  The 
school  was  completed  in  the  year  1604,  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars.     It  is  handsomely  endowed   for  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  masters,  and  exhibitions  for  scholars  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  Sydney  College,  Cambridge.  The 
founder  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  "Though  I  am  not 
myself  a  scholar,  I  will  be  the  means  of  making  more 
scholars  than  any  scholar  in  England." 

Over  the  inscription  surmounting  the  entrance  gate,  on 
a  brass  plate,  is  engraved  a  latin  verse,  which  has  been  thus 
translated  : — 

"  When  wand'ring  Pallas  sought  some  sweet  retreat, 
"  In  Blundell's  school  at  length  she  fix'd  her  seat ; 
"  '  Peter,'  she  said,  '  beneath  thy  ruof  I'll  rest, 
"  '  And  at  thy  table  sit  a  well  pleased  guest.'  " 

The  anniversary  meeting,  about  the  last  week  in  August, 
of  the  Trustees  and  other  gentlemen  educated  at  this 
school,  is  generally  well  attended.  Races  take  place  on 
the  two  following  days,  over  a  very  excellent  course  in  the 
castle  meadows,  adjoining  the  town. 

There  is  also  also  an  English  free  school  in  Peter-street, 
founded  by  Robert  Comiu,  alias  Chillcott,  a  native  of 
Tiverton,  in  1611.  Between  forty  and  fifty  children  of 
each  sex  are  clothed  and  educated  in  this  school  By  the 
munificence  of  John  Heathcoat,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the 
extensive  lace  factory  before  mentioned,  a  school  for  the 
education  of  children  of  all  classes  of  professing  Christians, 
was  founded  and  opened  the  1st  of  February,  1843. — 
The  school  is  a  neat  building  adjoining  the  factory,  and 
was  erected  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Boyce,  architect. 

Tiverton,  like  most  other  towns  of  ancient  date,  is  rich 
in  charities  and  endowed  alms-houses  :  of  the  latter,  there 
are  Greenway's,  in  Gold-street,  founded  by  John  Greenway, 
in  1517;  Waldron's  alms-houses,  in  Wellbrooke-road, 
erected  in  1579  ;  and  Slee's,  sometimes  called  the  widows' 
alms-houses,  in  Peter-street,  built  in  1613. 

The  modern  improvements  of  Tiverton,  and  the  rich 
scenery  by  which  it  is  encircled,  have  attracted  many 
genteel  and  respectable  families  to  take  up  their  abode 
within  and  around  it.  The  well  supplied  market,  and  shops 
replete  with  every  necessary  article  of  use  or  consumption 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  an  enumeration  of  the  attractions 
of  this  place.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Fore-street, 
Tiverton,  of  a  fine  day,  when  its  more  opulent  residents 
are  drawn  out,  for  wealth  and  respectability  is  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  the  county.  The  good  trout  fishing  to  be  had 
in  the  many  streams  about  here  is  also  a  great  attraction. 
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The  population  by  the  last  census  was  10,038.  Number  of 
houses,  1,642.  There  are  tvvo  very  good  inns  in  Tiverton, 
the  Angel,  at  the  west  end — and  the  Three  Tuns,  at  the 
east  end  of  Fore-street.  The  public  conveyances  chiefly 
start  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  inns. 

Walks  AND  Rides.  On  either  of  the  roads  branching 
from  this  town,  the  admirer  of  scenery  will  be  gratified 
by  its  rich  and  ever  varying  prospects.  If  one  may  be 
said  to  surpass  the  other,  we  should  give  our  preference 
to  the  Bampton  road,  along  the  valley  of  the  Exe. 
About  a  mile  on  the  left  of  this  road  is  Bolham,  the 
residence  of  John  Heathcoat,  Esq.,  M.  p.  There  is  no 
public  promenade  within  the  town.  From  the  churchyard 
used  to  be  seen  a  fine  prospect  over  the  valley  of  the  E.\e, 
but  the  thickness  of  the  foliage  in  the  neighbouring 
grounds  allows  only  a  peep  here  and  there — but  very 
beautiful,  nevertheless.  The  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
is  very  pleasant  and  much  frequented.  From  the  summit 
of  Newte's-hill,  and  at  Seven  Cross,  on  the  old  Barnstaple 
road,  extensive  views  of  the  town,  and  vale  of  Tiverton, 
to  a  considerable  distance  around,  are  obtained.  The 
walk  to  CoUipriest  House,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Carew,  through  Andrew-street  from  High-street,  is  much 
admired  ;  and  the  walk  to  the  park,  on  the  Bampton  road, 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

There  are  several  other  gentlemen's  seals  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tiverton:  Knightshuyes,  B.  B.  Dickenson,  Esq., — one 
mile  and  half  on  the  old  Bampton  road;  Worth  House, 
J.  F.  Worth,  Esq., — one  mile  and  half,  and  Stoodley 
House,  T.  Daniel,  Esq., — six  miles,  on  the  Stoodley  road. 

The  road  to  Bampton  from  Tiverton,  is  obtained,  by 
passing  through  Bampton-street  at  the  north-east  part  of 
the  town.  The  whole  of  the  way  between  these  two  towns, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  comprises  a  series  of  romantic 
and  picturesque  views  equal  to  any  in  the  county. 

BAMPTON. 

The  earliest  military  transaction  relating  to  this  county, 
recorded  by  historians,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  here,  in 
the  year  614,  when  Cynegilsus,  king  of  the  West  Sa.xons, 
vanquished  the  Britons  with  great  slaughter;  the  latter 
having  lost,  says  the  Saxon  chronicle,  2,046  men.  The 
present  town   is  a  small  place    containing  within  it  and 
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the  parish,  2,049  inhabitants.  It  has  a  market  held  on 
Saturday,  and  four  fairs  or  great  markets  during  the  year  : 
one  in  each  of  the  mouths  of  March,  June,  October,  and 
November.  The  Honorable  Newton  Fellowes  is  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  holds  a  court-leet  annually,  when  a 
portreeve  and  bailiff  are  elected  for  the  government  of 
the  town.  The  parish  church  is  a  well  kept  and  spacious 
edifice,  having  a  tower  seventy  feet  high,  containing  six 
bells.  There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  :  an 
endowed  charitv  school  was  founded  here  a  few  years  since. 


ROUTES  FROM  TIVERTON. 


No.l. — From  Tiverton  to  Exeter,  Exmouth,  and 

BUDLEIGH  SaLTERTON. 

From  Tiverton 

to  Bickleif;h  Bridge 

..  RuffwfUIun  

..  Rewe 

. .  Stoke  Canon 

..   Exeter  ..  

. ,  Topsham 

..  Extuu 

..   Exmouth 

. .  Budleish  Saltertuu 


Another  Eoale, — A. 

From  Tiverton 

to  Silverton 

. .  Broadclist 

. .  George's  Clist 

,.  Exton 

. .  Exmouth 

. .  Budlei.''h  Salterton 


Anuilwr  Route, — B. 

to  George's  Clist,  as  before, — A. 

..   Woodbury 

. .  Budleish  Salterton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

« 

3 

5 

0 

8 

1 

4 

10 

1 

2 

11 

3 

6 

15 

3 

3 

18 

2 

2 

20 

5 

0 

25 

4 

2 

30 

7 

0 

7 

5 

0 

12 

7 

n 

19 

1 

4 

20 

5 

0 

25 

4 

2 

29 

19 

0 

19 

2 

6 

21 

4 

6 

20 

Furl. 
6 
6 
2 
4 
2 
5 
7 
7 
1 


No.  2. — From  Tiverton  to  Dawlisii,  Teignmolth, 
Torquay,  and  Dartmouth. 


From  Tiverton 

to  Exeter,  as  No. 
. .  Alphington 
. .  Exminster  . , . , 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

15 

2 

15 

1 

(> 

17 

3 

19 

Furl. 
2 
0 
2 
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From  Exminster 

to  Starcross        . .  

Dawlish               ....  .... 

Teignmouth  

Torquay               ....  .... 

Paignton         ....  

Brixham  ..  

Brixham  Cross  Gate  .... 
Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Anolher  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No,  1 .  

. .  Alphingtoa        ....  

..  Kennford       ....  

. .  Haldon  Hill       ....  

. .  Teignmouth       .... 

..  Torquay,  &  Dartmouth,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Kennford,  as  before, — \ 

. .  Chudleigh      

. .  Newton              . .  .... 

,.  Galrapton  

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

..  Dartmouth  Floating    rid 

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Newton,  as  last  

. .  Torquay  

. .   Paignton  

. .  Galmjiton  . .  

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 
5 
3 
3 
8 
3 
7 
2 
3 

15 

1 

2 

2 

7 
22 

19 
.5 
G 

11 


Furl. 
0 
4 
3 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


Miles. 
24 
27 
31 
39 
42 
49 
51 
53 

15 
17 
19 
21 
29 
52 

19 
25 
31 
42 
45 
47 


Furl. 
2 
6 
1 
I 
1 
1 
5 
5 

2 
0 
7 
7 
4 
0 

7 
5 
6 
6 
3 
3 


Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

6 

31 

6 

2 

40 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

52 

0 

Kg.  3. — From  Tiverton  to  Newton,  Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 

From  Tiverton  Miles, 

to  Newton,  as  No.  2.— B ,     31 

..  Totnes  ..  8 

..  Halwell  ..  j       6 

. .  Kingsbridge  . .  ....  I       6 

No.   4. — From  Tiverton  to  Ashblrton,  Plymouth, 

AND    DeVONPORT. 

Furl. 
5 
4 
7 
1 
7 
1 
7 
6 
5 
4 


From  Tiverton 

to  Chudleigh,  as  No.  2,— B. 

. .  Knighton 

. .  Ashburton 

. .  Buckfastleigh 

. .  South  Brent 

. .  Ivybridge 

. ,   Ridgeway  . . 

.'.  Crabtree 

..  Plymouth  .. 

..  Devonport 


Miles. 

Furl.i 

Miles. 

25 

5 

25 

1 

7 

27 

7 

3 

34 

3 

2 

38 

4 

6 

42 

5 

2 

48 

5 

6 

53 

1 

7 

55 

2 

7 

58 

1 

7 

60 
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Another  Route, — A. 
From  Tiverton 

to  Chuaieit;h,  as  No.  2,— B. 

. .  Ncu  toil 

..  Totnos 

. .  Nt'whouse 

. .  I  vybridfje 

.,  Plymouth  &  Devonport,    as  last 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Totnes,  as  last  

. .  Ugboroiigh 

..  Einiebridge  ..  

..  Yealmpton 

..  Plymouth  ,.  

..  Devonport 

No.  5. — From  Tiverton  to  Moretonhampstead. 

From  Tiverton 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Pocomije  Bridge 
..  Dunsford  Bridi;e  ., 

..  Moretonhampstead 

Another  Route, — A. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Milr-j. 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

6 

1 

31 

8 

2 

40 

S 

0 

i     46 

6 

0 

1     53 

12 

3 

61 

40 

0 

1    40 

8 

7 

48 

3 

1 

53 

4 

0 

.56 

7 

1 

63 

.      1 

7 

65 

to  Crediton 

. .  Taphouse 

. .  Moretonhampstead 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

15 

2 

15 

1 

5 

16 

5 

3 

22 

5 

0 

27 

12 

0    1 

12 

4 

0     1 

16 

9 

0    ! 

25 

Fur!. 


No.  6.  From  Tivkrton,  to  Okehampton  &  Tavistock. 


From 
to 


Tiverton 

Bickleigh  . .  

Stockley  Pomeroy 

Crediton 

Bow  ..  .. 

Okehampton  . .  

Pigs  Lea        

Beardon 

Lanehead  ....  

Tavistock 

Ahotlicr  Route, — A. 
Moretonhampstead,  as  No.  5. 
New  House 
Two  Bridges  . .  .... 

Merivale  Bridge  . . 

Tavistock 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

6 

3     1 

4 

6 

8 

3 

4 

12 

7 

0 

19 

11 

0 

30 

5 

4 

35 

3 

2 

38 

3 

4 

42 

3 

0 

45 

27 

2 

27 

7 

0 

34 

6 

6 

41 

3 

0 

44 

4 

2 

48 

No.  7.— From  Tiverton,  to  Launceston. 

From  Tiverton 

to  Okehampton,  as  No.  6. 
..  Bridestowe 
. .   Lowdown 
..  Li  ft  on 


Launceston 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

30 

0 

30 

6 

0 

36 

4 

2 

40 

4 

0 

44 

3 

7 

48 

Furl. 
0 
0 
2 
2 
1 
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No.  8, — From  Tiverton  to  Solthmolton  Torrington, 

HOLSWORTHY    AND    BUDE. 

From  Tiverton 
to  Witheridge 
..   Southmolton 
. .  Umberly  Bridge 
. .  Atheriiigton 
, .  Torrinj,'ton 
. .  Woodford  Bridge 
. .  Holsworthy 
. .  Stratton 
..  Bude  


Another  Route, — A. 
to  Bow,  as  No.  6 
. .  Northtawton         . .  .... 

. ,  Sampt'ord  Courtnay 

..  Exbourne 

. .  Jacobstowe  , , 

..   Hatherleigh        ..  ...., 

. .  Golden  Inn 
. .  Holsworthy 
..  Stratt()n  and  Bude,  as  before 

Another  Route,— B. 

to  Calverleigh  , 

..  Rackentord  Bell 

.,  Ash  Mill 

..   Southmolton  ., 

. .  Torrington,  as  No.  8. 

, .  Holsworthy,  as  ditto         .... 

. .  Stratton  and  Bude,  as  ditto 

No.  9. — From  Tiverton  to  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe, 

BiDEFORD,  ClOVELLY,  AND  HaUTLAND. 


Miles. 

Furl.l 

Miles. 

12 

0    1 

13 

10 

4 

22 

7 

0 

29 

2 

0 

31 

7 

0 

38 

•     8 

0 

46 

7 

0 

53 

8 

0 

61 

2 

0 

63 

19 

0 

19 

4 

0 

23 

2 

3 

25 

1 

6 

27 

1 

0 

28 

3 

4 

31 

4 

1 

35 

9 

3 

45 

10 

0 

55 

2 

4 

2 

6 

4 

9 

4 

4 

13 

4 

5 

18 

16 

0 

34 

15 

0 

49 

10 

0 

59 

Furl. 
0 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

0 
0 
3 
I 
1 
5 
6 
1 
1 

4 
0 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


From  Tiverton 

to  Southmolton,  as  No.  8. 

. .  Barnstaple 

.,  Bickington 

, .   Freraington 

. .  Instow 

..  Bideford 

. .  Fairy  Cross 

. .  Horns  Cross 

..  Clovelly 

to  Barnstaple 
. .  Ilfracombe 


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last  .... 

. .  Hartland  , . 

. .  Hartland  Quay        

Another  Rootle, — A. 
to  Southmolton,  as  No.  8,— B. 
. .  Barnstaple,  as  before,  No,  9. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

i  Miles.  1 

22 

4 

1    22 

11 

4 

34 

1 

6 

35 

1 

6 

37 

2 

4 

40 

3 

0 

43 

3 

4 

46 

1 

4 

48 

G 

0 

54 

34 

0 

34 

11 

" 

45 

48 

0 

48 

8 

4 

56 

2 

0 

58 

18 

I 

18 

11 

4 

29 

Furl. 
4 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
4 
4 
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From  Barnstaple,  as  before  No.  9. 
to  Bidefurd,  ditto 
. .  Clovelly,  ditt^ 

to  Barnstaple        ....                 . 
. .   Ufracorabc  


lies. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

9 

0 

38 

.■) 

11 

0 

49 

5 

29 

."i 

29 

5 

11 

0 

40 

5 

No.   10. — From    Tiverton    to   Wellington,    and 
Taunton. 


From  Tiverton 
to  White  Ball 
. .  Wellingtoa 
. .   Taunton  .... 

to  Railway  Station 

. .  Taunton  by  Railway 


Miles. 
11 
3 

7 

5 

16 


Furl.  I 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Miles. 

a 

14 
21 

5 
21 


Furl. 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


1^0.  11. — FiiOM    Tiverton  to  Honiton,  &  Axminster. 


From  Tiverton 
to  GuUompton 
. .  Awliscombe 
. .   Honiton 
. .  Wilmington 
. .  Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

5 

4 

5 

9 

2 

14 

2 

0 

16 

3 

2 

20 

G 

2 

26 

Furl. 
4 
6 
6 
0 
2 


No.  12. — From  Tiverton  to  Sidmoutii. 


From  Tiverton 

to  Silverton        .... 

. .  Broadclist  

. ,   Newton  Popplcford 
..  Sidmouth  .... 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Heavitree  

..  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist. 
. .  Newton  Popplel'ord 
. .  Sidmouth        .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

7 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

8 

4 

20 

4 

4 

4 

25 

0 

15 

2 

15 

2 

1 

0 

16 

3 

2 

4 

18 

6 

7 

2 

26 

0 

4 

4 

30 

4 

ROUTE  V. 


From   Exeter    to   Cullompton,  and  Wellington. 


From  Exeter 
to  Whipton 
..   Pinhoe 
..  Broadcast 
. .  Cullompton 
..   White  Ball 
..  Wellington 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1      -^ 

7 

5 

12 

9 

4 

22 

3 

2 

25 

Furl. 
1 
6 
1 
6 
2 
4 


It  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  prescribed  plan,  to  take 
the  stranger  off  the  turnpike  roads ;  but  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway  being  now  completed,  and  as  it  will  doubt- 
less be  the  mode  by  which  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
visit  the  principal  towns  on  this  Route  ;  we  shall,  before 
commencing  our  journey  by  the  usual  road,  place  ourselves 
for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  visiter,  in  a  railway 
carriage,  and  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent objects  that  rapidly  present  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  railway  between  this  and  Wellington. 

We  shall  presume  that  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  of 
getting  tickets,  seeing  the  luggage  properly  labelled,  &c., 
have  been  done  in  good  time,  and  we  are  coolly  seated, 
quite  prepared  for  the  whistle's  startling  note  of  departure. 
The  carriage  begins  to  move,  and  whilst  our  engine  is 
getting  up  liis  breath  for  a  start,  we  slowly  emerge  from 
under  the  overhanging  roof  of  the  station  house  and  before 
the  several  coal  depots  in  the  vicinity.  We  immediately 
attain  the  banks  of  the  river  Exe,  having  this  stream  and 
the  village  of  Exwick,  with  its  little  gothic  chapel  on  our 
left.  The  hills  rise  precipitously  ou  this  side,  forming  very 
picturesque  sugaf  loaf  cones,  as  far  as  Cowley  bridge.  On 
our  right  runs  the  turnpike  road  to  Crediton,  and  the  rising 
grounds  of  the  First  Duryard,  the  residence  of  Samuel 
G 
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Kingdon,  Esq.,  Belmont,  of  Mrs.  Suow,  and  Middle  and 
Great.  Duryard,  of  Coplestone  Cross,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
Champion,  Esq.  Of  the  latter  we  occasionally  catch  a 
glimpse  between  the  trees.  Our  engine  is  now  quite  up  for 
the  run,  and  we  are  off.  We  make  a  sharp  turn,  shooting 
under  the  first  bridge  that  conveys  the  turnpike  road  over 
the  railway.  The  eye  rests  for  a  moment  on  Cowley 
bridge,  and  Coivley  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  John 
Duutze,  on  the  left  ;  and  close  on  the  right,  a  little 
elevated,  Barton  Place,  the  residence  of  H.  Merivale,  Esq. 
We  are  now  snorting  up  the  valley — the  river  Ese  still  on 
our  left.  We  quickly  pass,  having  on  this  side  a  good 
view  of  Pijnes,  the  seat  of  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote, 
Bart.,  with  the  lawn  and  plantations  around  it.  On  the 
opposite  are  the  high  ridges  of  Stoke,  mostly  covered  with 
copse.  After  passing  Pynes  we  cross  the  Exe  twice  by 
means  of  two  wooden  bridges,  and  leave  it  altogether  on 
the  left,  taking  a  glance  up  the  valley  through  which  it 
descends,  with  the  pleasant  village  and  church  of  Bramp- 
ford  Speke  overlooking  its  banks,  a  short  distance  from  the 
railway.  The  village  and  church  of  Stoke  Canon  is  now 
close  on  our  right.  We  are  now  rising  to  higher  ground 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Culme,  and  we  get  into  a  cutting, 
which,  leading  through  an  archway,  passes  under  the  turn- 
pike road  at  Rewe.  We  soon  shoot  another  bridge  at  Culme 
John,  and  emerge  on  the  banks  of  the  Culme,  having  the 
beautifully  wooded  and  elevated  park  of  Killerton,  the 
scat  of  Sir  Thos.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  m.p.  on  our  right,  and 
the  rising  grounds  of  Silverton,  and  Silverton  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  on  the  left.  This 
splendid  newly  built  mansion  is  seen  quite  contiguous  to  the 
railway.  The  village  of  Silverton  is  about  a  mile  distant. 
The  line  traverses  the  left  bank  of  the  Culme,  winding  close 
on  one  side  of  Killerton  Park,  and  going  under  Silverton 
bridge,  soon  crosses  to  the  right  a  little  beyond.  A  declen- 
sion in  speed,  with  a  shrill  note  of  the  whistle,  and  a 
sight  on  the  left  of  the  tall  brick  chimney  of  Mr.  John 
Dewdney's  engine  house  at  Hele,  announce  we  are  nearing 
that  station. 

Hele  Station  stands  marked  eight  miles  and  half 
from  that  of  Exeter.  The  buildings  at  this  place,  a  short 
distance  from  the  station,  are  a  large  paper  manufactory 
belonging  to  the  above  gentleman.  The  manor  of  Hele 
is  in  the  parish  of  Bradninch,  and  is  so  called  from  being 
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originally  an  inheritance  and  in  possession  of  an  ancient 
family  of  that  name.  Some  years  since  it  was  purchased 
of  the  descendants  of  the  family  by  Mr.  John  Dewduey, 
an  uncle  of  the  present  proprietor.  The  works  and  build- 
ings of  this  manufact(jry  have  been  greatly  enlarged  since 
they  became  the  property  of  their  present  spirited  owner. 
The  many  improvements  introduced  in  the  machinerj-,  and 
the  means  adopted  for  purifying  the  water,  have  brought 
the  manufacture  of  the  writing  paper  of  this  establishment 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  many  of  the  best  in  Kent,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

We  leave  the  Hele  station,  continuing  along  the  valley 
of  the  Culme,  having  the  parish  of  Bradninch  on  one  side 
and  those  of  Clist  Hydon  and  Plymtree  on  the  other. 
The  town  of  Bradninch  lies  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
rail,  and  is  not  seen  either  going  up  or  down.  A  number 
of  farms  and  small  detached  houses  constantly  cross  the 
sight  on  either  side  as  we  whirl  along  in  our  course.  Four 
miles  from  the  last  station  brings  us  to  that  of  Cullomp- 
TON.  The  town  is  on  the  left,  about  half  a  mile  from,  and 
in  sight  of  the  railway.  The  fine  trees  and  rich  pastures 
around  the  to^vn  attest  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this 
neighbourhood.  From  this  station  we  begin  to  leave  the 
Culme,  and  still  rising  to  a  higher  level,  we  have  on  our 
right  the  high  grounds  of  Kentisbeare  and  the  Blackdown 
Hills  beyond,  whilst  on  the  left  we  look  over  the  rich  vales 
towards  Tiverton,  Halberton,  &c.  In  the  short  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  after  leaving  CuUompton,  we 
arrive  at  the  Tiverton  Road  Station.  This  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Willand,  rather  more  than  five  miles  from 
Tiverton.  From  this  station  we  soon  get  into  the  cutting 
that  carries  us  into  the  White  Ball  Tunnel,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  We  emerge  at  Beam 
bridge,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  a  few  minutes 
suffice  to  waft  us  three  miles  further  over  a  level  country  to 
the  Wellington  Station.  This  station  is  also  about  half 
a  miie  from  the  town.  A  short  distance  from  the  station, 
to  the  right,  we  catch  a  view  of  the  Wellington  Monument, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  not  far  from  the  town. 
Wellington  station  is  nine  miles  from  Tiverton  Road,  and 
twenty-three  and  three  quarters  from  Exeter  station. 

Our  road  on  this  Route  will  leave  Exeter  by  Sidwell-street, 
taking  the  right  hand  or  Black-boy  road,  through  Whipton 
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and  Pinhoe.  About  four  miles  on  the  left  is  PoUimore 
House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Poltimore.  The  village  of 
Broadclist  is  on  this  road,  about  five  miles  from  Exeter. 
Killerton  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir.  Thos.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart. 
M.  p.  lies  on  the  left,  about  two  miles  beyond.  Seven 
miles  from  Exeter,  on  our  left,  a  road  turns  off  to 

BRADNINCH, 

distant  about  two  miles  from  this  road,  and  nine  from 
Exeter  ;  a  decayed  borough  and  market  town.  It  sent 
members  to  one  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  :  and 
king  John  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Bradninch  all  the 
liberties  and  free  customs  which  the  city  of  Exeter  enjoyed, 
and  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  for  three  days.  A 
mayor*  and  recorder  are  still  chosen,  and  quarter  sessions 
are  held,  but  the  market  and  fairs  have  been  discontinued 
for  many  years.  Bradninch,  like  most  other  Devonshire 
towns,  has  suffered  several  times  by  verj-  large  fires,  arising 
from  the  injudicious  use  of  thatch  for  the  covering  of  roofs 
of  houses  in  contiguous  or  crowded  districts.  This  mode 
of  building,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  been  wisely  abandoned 
h\  the  substitution  of  slate  in  the  several  places  which 
have  lately  suffered  so  much  from  this  calamity.  This  town 
since  the  last  fire  has  been  much  improved.  A  new  town 
hall   and  other    buildings  have  been  erected. 


•  The  mayors  of  Bradninch  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
famous  in  story.  There  is  one,  which  a  worthy  friend  of  ours, 
residing  in  a  neiyhbourin;;  parish,  used  to  tell  with  considerable 
effect.  It  ran  thus  t — In  the  time  when  eating  and  drinkini;  were 
the  principal  duties  of  civic  functionaries,  a  mayor  of  Exeter 
sent  a  polite  letter  to  his  brother  of  Bradninch,  by  a  special 
messenger,  inviting  him  to  dinner.  The  messenger  found  his 
worship  of  Bradninch  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  following  his 
occupation  as  a  thatcher  :  who,  on  being  informed  there  was  a 
note,  requested  the  man  to  bring  it  up  the  ladder.  On  his  pre- 
senting it,  his  honor  not  being  able  to  read,  opened  it  and  held 
it  helore  him  the  wrong  side  upwards,  pretending  to  read,  and 
cogitating  on  what  reply  to  make,  not  knowing  the  contents ; 
when  the  man  perceiving  the  way  in  which  his  worship  held  the 
letter,  humbly  hinted,  that  his  honor  was  reading  it  upside  down. 
His  worship  immediately  replied,  "  How  dare  you,  you  imper- 
tinent scoundrel,  dictate  to  the  mayor  of  Bradninch  in  what  way 
he  shall  read  a  letter.  Go  home  to  your  master  and  tell  hira, 
that  when  he  sends  a  more  discreet  and  civil  messenger,  I'll  return 
him  an  answer." 
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CULLOMPTON 

Is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  according  to  Risdon,  the 
chief  place  on  the  river  Culme,  anciently  Columba,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived.  It  has  a  market,  which  is  held 
on  Saturday,  and  has  recently  established  a  great  market, 
to  be  held  the  first  Saturday  in  every  month.  There  are 
two  fairs  held  during  the  year,  in  May  and  November.  A 
great  trade  was  carried  on  not  many  years  since  in  the 
manufacture  of  broadcloths,  woollens,  serges,  and  other 
stuffs;  but  there  is  not  so  much  done  at  present ;  although 
one  or  two  concerns  do  a  considerable  business  in  serges 
and  the  coarse  sorts  of  woollens.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
some gothic  structure,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  four 
aisles,  chancel,  and  a  lofty  tower.  The  interior  of  the 
roof  is  neatly  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  nave  is  separated  by 
a  richly  sculptured  wood  loft.  The  aisle  or  chapel  on  the 
south  side  was  built  in  1528,  by  John  Lane,  a  clothier  of 
Cullompton.  The  exterior  of  the  chapel  is  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  devices,  representing  the  different 
species  of  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
There  are  also  places  of  worship  here  for  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  Wesleyans,  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Unita- 
rians. Here  is  a  free  school  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  supported 
by  subscription  ;  and  charities  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  The  population  is  3,902.  It  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  round  Cullompton  is 
pleasing,  and  the  views  extend  over  a  highly  cultivated 
country,   well  wooded  and  watered. 

About  nine  miles  from  Cullompton,  we  enter  the  county 
of  Somerset.  On  the  right  near  Blackdown  Hill,  is  the 
Wellington  Monument,  a  handsome  stone  pillar,  erected 
by  subscription,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Waterloo. 
A  fair  is  established  and  held  on  Waterloo  day,  near  this 
monument. 

WELLINGTON. 

The  stranger  on  entering  this  town  will  be  struck  with 
the  chaste  and  elegant  little  chapel  of  ease  at  the  western 
entrance,  built  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  Rev. 
Prockter  Thomas.  Wellington  has  made  great  progres 
in  improvements  of  late,  one  of  which  is  a  new  and  com- 
modious market  house,    well  attended  on  Thursdays.     The 
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principal  manufacture  here  is  that  of  serges  and  druggets. 
The  parish  church  is  a  fine  gothic  building,  and  to  the 
lover  of  sepulchral  ornaments,  the  monument  in  the  chapel 
on  the  south  side,  is  worthy  his  attention.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent tomb,  surrounded  with  palisade  of  wood  and  iron  ; 
on  the  table  of  which  lie  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  Popham 
and  his  lady  ;  Sir  John  is  dressed  in  his  judge's  robes, 
chains,  and  small  square  black  cap  :  at  the  lower  basement, 
at  the  head  and  feet,  are  four  other  small  figures,  of  two 
men  and  two  women  kneeling  face  to  face ;  on  the  north 
side  of  the  same  base,  are  five  boys  and  eight  girls, 
dressed  in  black,  kneeling  in  a  rovT  ;  and  on  the  south  side 
are  nine  women  kneeling  in  the  same  manner ;  over  Sir 
John  and  his  lady  is  a  superb  arched  canopy,  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  carved  work ;  the  whole  supported  by 
eight  round  columns  of  black  marble,  five  feet  high,  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  coloured  green  and  gilt ;  on  the  west 
side  of  the  canopy  is  the  following  inscription,  "  Sir  John 
Popham,  Knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  and  of 
the  honourable  privie  council  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
after  to  king  James,  died  the  J  0th  of  June,  1607,  aged 
76,  and  is  here  interred."  Sir  John  Popham  was  a  great 
benefactor  and  patron  of  the  town,  having  founded  and 
endowed  the  present  hospital.  Wellington  is  in  the 
hundred  of  West  Kingsbury,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 


ROUTES  FROM  WELLINGTON, 


No.    1. — From  Wellington    to    Exeter,    Dawlish, 
Teignmouth,  Torquay,  and   Dartmouth. 


From  Wellington 
to  White  Ball 
. .   CuUompton 
. .  Broadclist 
. .  Pinhoe 
. .  Whipton 
. .  Exeter 
. .  AIphing;ton 
. .  Exminster  . 
. .   Kenton 
. .   Starcross 
. .  Dawlish 


Miles.  Furl. 


Miles. 

Furl 

3 

2 

la 

6 

20 

3 

22 

6 

24 

3 

25 

4 

27 

2 

29 

4 

32 

4 

34 

4 

38 

0 
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From  Dawlisli 

to  Teigumouth  

. .  Torquay                ....  .... 

. .  Paignton        ....  

. .  Brixham  . .  

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Alphington,  as  last  

'. .  Kennford       

..  Haldol!  Hill       ....  

. .  Teignraouth       .... 

. .  Torquay,  &  Dartmouth,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Kennford,  as  last  

. .  Chudloigh      

. .  Newton  , .  

..   Galrapton  ....  

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

. ,  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Newton,  as  last  

. .  Torquay         

. .  Paignton  

. .   Galmpton  . .  

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

3 

41 

8 

0 

49 

3 

0 

52 

7 

0 

59 

2 

4 

61 

2 

0 

63 

27 

2 

27 

2 

7 

30 

2 

0 

33 

7 

5 

39 

22 

4 

63 

30 

1 

30 

5 

6 

35 

6 

1 

42 

11 

0 

1    53 

2 

5 

'    55 

3 

0 

57 

42 

0 

43 

7 

0 

49 

3 

0 

52 

5 

0 

57 

2 

5 

59 

2 

0 

61 

No.  2.. 


-From  Wellington    to  Newton,  Totnes,  and 

KlNGSBKIDGE. 


From  Wellington 

to  Newton,  as  No.  1. — I 

. .  Totnes 

..  HalwcU 

. ,  Kingsbridge 


;  Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

43 

0 

43 

8 

2 

50 

!       6 

() 

56 

6 

0 

63 

Furl. 
0 
2 
2 
2 


No.  3. — From  Wellington  to  Asiiburton,  Plymouth, 

AND    DeYONPORT. 


From  Wellington 

to  Chudleigh,  as  No.  1, — B. 
Knighton 
Ashburton 
Buckfastleigh 
South  Breut 
Ivybridge 

Ridgeway  , , 

Crabtree 
Plymouth 
Devonport 

Another  Route, — A, 

to  Chudleigh,  as  No.  1,— B. 
. .  Newton 
..  Totnes 


Miles.  'Furl. 


35 
1 

7 
3 
4 
5 
5 
1 


Miles. 

Furl 

35 

7 

37 

6 

45 

1 

48 

3 

53 

1 

58 

3 

64 

1 

6S 

0 

68 

7 

70 

6 

35 

7 

42 

0 

50 

3 
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From  Totnes 

to  Newhouse  ..  

..  Ivybrid;^e 

. .  Plymouth  &  Devonport,   as  last 

Another  Soute, — B. 


to  Totnes,  as  last 
. .   UgborougU 
. .  Ermebridge 
..  Yealrapton 
,.   Plymouth 
..  Devonport 


Miles. 
6 
6 
12 


Furl. 
0 
0 
3 


Miles. 

Fur 

56 

2 

62 

2 

74 

5 

50 

2 

59 

I 

6-3 

2 

66 

2 

73 

.t 

75 

2 

No.   4. — From   Wellington  to  Moretomiampstead, 
AND  Tavistock. 


From  Wellington 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .   Pocombe  Bridge 
..   Dunsford  Bridge 
..  Moretonhampstead 
..  New  House 
. .   Two  Bridges 
.,  Merivale  Bridge 
. .  Tavistock 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

25 

4 

1    25 

1 

5 

1    27 

5 

3 

32 

5 

0 

i     37 

7 

0 

1    44 

6 

6 

51 

3 

0 

54 

4 

3 

58 

Furl. 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 


No.  5.— From  Wellington    to    Okeiiampton,    and 
Launceston. 


From  Wellington 
to  Exeter,  as  No. 
. .   Taphuuse 
C'rockernwell 
Sticklepath 
Okt'hampton 
Bridestowe 
Lewdown 
Litton 
Launceston 


Miles.  Furl. 


Miles. 

Furl 

25 

4 

32 

5 

36 

6 

44 

0 

47 

6 

53 

6 

58 

0 

63 

0 

65 

7 

No.  6. — From  Wellington  to  Tiverton,  Barnstaple, 

BiDEFORD,  ClOVELLY,  AND  HaRTLAND. 

From  Wellington 
to  White  Ball 
. .  Tiverton  

Witheridge 
..   Southraollon 
, .  Barnstaple 

Fremington 
. .   Instow 

Bideford 

Fairy  Cross 
. .   Horns  Cross 

Clovelly 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

3 

2 

3 

2 

11 

0 

14 

2 

12 

0 

26 

2 

10 

4 

36 

6 

11 

4    ' 

48 

2 

3 

4 

51 

6 

2 

4    ■ 

54 

3 

3 

0 

57 

2 

3 

4 

60 

6 

1 

4 

62 

2 

6 

0 

68 

2 
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From  Wellington 

to  Horns  Cross,  as  last  

. .  Hartland 

..  Hartland  Quav         

Another  Aoule, — A. 

to  Tiverton,  as  last  

. .  Calverleigh  . .  

..  Rackenford  Bell 

..   Ash  Mill        

..  Bushmill 

..   Southmolton  ,.  ... 

. .  Barnstaple  and  Clovelly,   as  last. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

■Miles,  i 

62 

2 

62 

8 

4 

70 

1      ' 

0 

72 

,    14 

2 

I     14 

2 

4 

1     16 

6 

4 

23 

4 

4 

27 

2 

7 

;     30 

1 

6 

'     32 

31 

4 

:     63 

No.  1. 


-From  Wellington  to  Crediton,  Holsworthy, 

AND    BUDE. 


From  Wellington 

to  Tiverton,  as  before,  No.  6. 

..  Bickleigh      r 

..  Stockley  Pomeroy 

, .  Crediton  .... 

..  Bow  

. ,  Northtawton 

. .  Sampford  Courtnay 

,.  Exbourne 

..  Jacobstuwe 

,.  Hatherleigh 

..  Golden  Inn 

. .  Holsworthy 

..  Stratton      

..  Bude  


No.  8. — From  Wellington  to  Torrington. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

14 

2 

14 

3 

6 

18 

4 

6 

22 

3 

4 

26 

7 

4 

33 

4 

0 

37     I 

2 

3 

40 

1 

6 

41 

1 

0 

42 

3 

4 

46 

4 

1 

50 

9 

3 

59 

8 

0 

67 

2 

0 

69 

From  Wellington 

to  .Southmolton,  as  No.  6. 
. .  Umberly  Bridge 
. .  Atherington 
. .  Torrington 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

36 

fi 

36 

7 

0 

43 

8 

0 

45 

7 

0 

;    53 

Furl. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


No.  9. — From  Wellington  to  Ilfracombe. 


From  Wellington 

to  Barnstaple,  as  No.  6. 
, .  Ilfracombe  .... 


I  Miles.  I  Furl,  r  Miles. 
48         2  48 

11         0      '    59 


Furl. 
2 
2 


No.  10. — From    Wellington    to    Honiton,    and 

AXMINSTER. 


From  Wellington 
to  White  Ball 
,.  CuUompton 
..  Awliscombe 
i.  Honiton 
..  Wilmington 
. .  Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl. 

iMiles. 

3 

U 

3 

9 

4 

12 

9 

2 

21 

2 

0 

23 

3 

2 

27 

6 

2 

33     1 

Furl. 
0 
4 
6 
6 
0 
2 
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Another  Route,— 'A. 
From  Wellingtou 

to  Upottery         ....                 

..  Houiton            

Miles. 

13 
6 

Furl. 

0 
0 

Miles. 

13 
19 

Fur 

0 
0 

to  Upottery     

..   Wilniin};ton        

..  Axniinster            

13 
5 
6 

0 
0 
2 

13 

18 
24. 

0 
0 
2 

No.  11. — From  Wellington  to  Sidmouth. 


From  Wellington 

to  Culkimpton,  as  No.  9. 

..  Broatlelist  

..   Uockbeare         

,,   Newton  Poppleford 
. .  Sidmouth 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Heavitree  .... 

..  Bishop's,  or  Mary's  Clist. 
. .  Newton  Poppleford 
. .   Sidmouth         .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

12 

4 

12 

7 

5 

20 

2 

0 

22 

5 

0 

27 

■I 

4 

34 

2-5 

4 

25 

1 

U 

2(5 

2 

4 

29 

7 

2 

36 

4 

4 

40 

Furl. 
4 
1 
1 
1 


No.  12. — From    Wellington    to    Exmouth,    and 

BUDLEIGH  SaLTERTON. 


From  Wellington 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..   Topsham 
. .   Exton 

..  Exmouth      

I  . .  Budleigh  Salterton 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Piuhoe,  as  No.  1.  

. .  (George's  Clist  

..  Exton         ..  

. .  Exmouth  &  Bud.  .Salterton,  as  last 


to  George's  Clisl,  as  before, — A. 

. .  Woodbury 

. .  Budlei"h  "Salterton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

25 

4 

25 

3 

3 

28 

2 

2 

31 

5 

0 

36 

4 

2 

40 

22 

6 

22 

4 

S    1 

27 

1 

4    1 

28 

9 

2 

38 

27 

3 

27 

2 

6 

30 

4 

G 

34 

Furl. 
4 
7 
1 
1 
3 


ROUTE  VI. 


From  Exeter  to  Ottery,  Honiton,  and  Axminster. 


From  Exeter 

to  Ileavitree        . . . . 
.,   Honiton's  Clist 
..  Half-way  House 
. .  Fair  Mile  Inn 
,.   Honiton 
. .  Wilmington 
. .  Axminster 


to  Half-way  House,  as  before 
. .  Ottery 


Miles.  Furl. 


Miles. 

Furl 

1 

0 

4 

2 

8 

5 

11 

1 

If. 

8 

19 

4 

25 

6 

8 

5 

13 

0 

Either  by  South-street,  and  Magdalen-street,  toHeavitree, 
or  High-street  and  Paris-street  to  the  same  place,  will  take 
us  from  Exeter  on  this  Route.  A  number  of  gentlemen's 
seats  are  on  this  road.  About  three  miles  and  half  on  the 
right  is  Bishop's  Court,  the  seat  of  John  Garratt,  Esq. 
We  pass  through  the  village  of  Honiton's  Clist.  Six 
miles  on  the  right  is  Traisbeare,  the  residence  of  Abraham 
Smith,  Esq. ;  seven  miles  on  the  right,  Rockheare  House, 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Porter,  Esq. ;  and  Rockheare  Court,  of 
H.  F.  Bidgood,  Esq.  On  ascending  the  hill,  about  nine 
miles  distant,  our  road  inclines  a  little  to  the  left,  whilst  a 
road  somewhat  to  the  right  leads  to 

OTTERY  St.  MARY. 

On  emerging  from  the  jjlantations  that  grow  on  each  side 
of  the  road  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  descending  where 
the  vale  and  town  open  to  view,  every  one  must  admire  the 
diversified  and  beautiful  scenery  which  this  lovely  and 
interesting  panorama  presents.  The  town  lies  out  of  the 
route  to  Honiton,  about  three  miles,  and  is  twelve  miles 
from  Exeter.     Ottery  is   a  hundred  of  itself,    co-extensive 
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with  the  parish,  having  a  market  held  on  Thursdays.  It  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Otter,  and  takes  its 
name  from  that  river ;  the  river  deriving  its  name  from  the 
number  of  otters  that  used  to  abound  in  it.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  but  there  are  several  good  houses  here. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  inhabited  a  mansion  in  Mill-street,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  has  been  recently 
pulled  down.  There  is  a  room  near  the  church-yard  in 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  held  a  convention,  of  which  this 
account  is  given  by  Echard.  "  About  the  time  that 
Exeter  was  besieged,  Cromwell  came  to  Ottery  to  raise 
men  and  money  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  for 
this  purpose  he  held  a  convention  there,  in  a  parlour  now 
standing  westward  of  the  church ;  the  people  of  Ottery 
refused  to  comply  with  his  requisition  ;  Cromwell  was  so 
much  irritated  at  their  refusal,  that  he  ordered  his  men  to 
destroy  all  the  ornaments  of  the  church.  The  organ  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  organ  in  the  chapel  were 
both  dashed  to  pieces,  and  several  tine  monumental  figures 
decapitated."  Fairfax  too  held  his  head  quarters  here, 
from  the  15th  of  November  to  the  6th  of  December  1645 ; 
and  whilst  in  the  town,  great  mortality  prevailed  in  the 
army,  so  much  so  that  eight  or  nine  soldiers  were  buried 
daily ;  among  them  was  Colonel  Pickering,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  parliamentary  officers. 

The  chief  trade  of  Ottery  in  former  years,  consisted  in 
the  manufacture  of  serges,  woollens,  &c.,  but  that  branch 
has  declined,  and  there  are  now  some  silk  works,  where 
galloons,  &c.  are  manufactured.  Lace  making  is  also 
carried  on  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  Here  are  some 
tan-yards  and  rope-walks.  The  present  population  is  4,185. 
Number  of   houses  888. 

The  noble  church  of  this  place,  built  by  bishop  Brones- 
combe,  in  the  year  1260,  is  well  worthy  the  inspection  of 
the  curious,  and  a  fine  subject  for  the  attention  of  the 
artist.  It  is  in  the  early  gothic  style,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cathedral,  with  towers,  nave,  choir,  and  lady's  chapel, 
of  a  plain,  and  for  the  most  part  uniform  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  towers  are  about  half  the  height  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  having  open  battlements  and  pinnacles,  and 
that  of  the  northern  side  has  a  small  spire.  At  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  church  is  a  richly  ornamented  chapel, 
built  by  bishop  Grandisson,  who  founded  a  college  of  secular 
priests  here.     There  is   a  handsome  altar-piece ;    but  we 
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cannot  help  confirming  the  remarks  of  former  visitants, 
that  the  whole  interior  seems  to  be  somewhat  neglected,  the 
monuments  being  obscured,  and  the  architecture  destroyed 
by  galleries  and  timber  work.  The  stranger  must  not 
forget  the  fine  old  monument  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
father  of  bishop  Grandisson,  and  his  wife ;  it  is  a  stone 
statue  of  a  warrior,  in  a  coat  of  mail  armed,  and  opposite 
a  female  figure,  surmovmted  by  a  pyramidical  arch,  richly 
wrought  with  gothic  tracery  and  foliage,  among  which  a 
plain  shield  is  intermingled.  There  is  a  pleasant  prospect 
of  the  neighbouring  country  from  the  terrace  in  the  church- 
yard. 

An  ancient  grammar  school  of  bishop  Grandisson's 
foundation  was  in  being  at  Ottery,  when  king  Henry  VIII. 
suppressed  the  college  ;  and  he  granted  the  church,  church- 
yard, and  all  belonging  to  it,  to  four  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  to  be  called  the  four  governors  of  the  heredita- 
ments of  the  church  of  St  Mary  Ottery,  and  among  other 
things  to  pay  a  grammar  schoolmaster,  and  the  school  to  be 
called,  "  The  King's  New  Grammar  School  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery."  This  school  is  still  a  good  one.  There  is  a 
subscription  charity  school,  and  several  alms-houses  for  poor 
people.  An  Independent  chapel  of  rather  large  dimensions, 
has  existed  here  for  many  years.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Two  substantial  mansions  have  been  lately  built  in  this 
neighbourhood  by  the  Coleridge  family.  Salveston  House, 
the  seat  of  the  Right  Rev.  William  Hart  Coleridge,  late 
bishop  of  Barbadoes,  and  Heath's  Court,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Taylor  Coleridge,  Knt.,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

The  inns  are  the  Kings  Arms,  the  London  Tavern,  and 
Red  Lion.  A  coach  and  omnibus  run  from  here  to  Exeter 
and  back  twice  a  week. 

To  continue  our  Route  we  must  return  to  the  main  road 
from  which  we  diverged,  near  the  nine  mile  stone,  altho_ugh 
there  is  a  good  direct  turnpike  road  from  Ottery  to  Huniton, 
which  joins  our  present  road  about  three  miles  from  the 
latter  place.  Eleven  miles  on  the  left  is  Escot,  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Kenuaway,  Bart.  Twelve  miles  on  the  right, 
Cadkay  House,  John  Collins,  Esq.  Thirteen  on  the  left, 
Fenit07i  Court,  Sir  John  Patteson,  Knt.,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

We  are  now  in   one  of  the   best   dairv  districts  of    the 
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county,  ami  we  have  no  doubt,  if  our  reader  be  a  stranger, 
he  will  before  this,  have  expatiated  on  one  of  its  most 
delicious  products,  clouted  cream,  and  will  very  naturally 
be  desirous  of  knowing  how  it  is  made.  The  making  of 
this  much  esteemed  adjinict  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table 
seems  to  be  confined  to  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Cornwall  and  Somerset,  but  why,  we  have  never  heard 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  process  is  this  : — the  milk 
from  the  cow  is  poured  into  wide  pans  of  either  brass  or 
earthenware,  in  quantity  about  one,  two,  or  three  gallons 
each,  and  allowed  to  stand  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  It  is 
then  placed  undisturbed  in  the  same  vessels  over  a  very 
slow  fire,  generally  over  the  wood  embers  of  the  common 
hearth,  or  a  fire  of  charcoal,  warming  very  gradually  till 
near  boiling  heat,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it 
does  not  boil,  as  in  that  case  the  whole  will  be  spoiled  ;  the 
proper  degree  of  heat  will  be  shewn  by  some  pimples  or 
blisters  rising  on  the  surface,  or  a  yellow  rim  round  the 
edges  of  the  pan  ;  when  this  is  attained  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  for  ten  or  twelve  hoiu-s,  when 
the  cream  will  have  formed  a  thick  head  on  the  surface  of 
the  milk,  from  which  it  is  taken  up  with  a  skimmer  or 
ladle  for  use. 

On  our  left,  in  the  parish  of  Payhembury,  between  two 
and  three  miles  distant,  is  Hembury  Ford,  considered  by- 
some  antiquaries  to  be  the  ancient  Moridunum ;  and 
certainly  the  most  complete  remains  of  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment in  the  west  of  England ;  many  parts  are  still  entire, 
and  several  ancient  ways  or  roads  can  be  traced  leading  to 
and  from  it.  For  a  particular  description  of  these  interest- 
ing remains,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Collectanea 
Curiosa  Antiqua  Dunmonia  of  the  ingenious  W.  T.  P. 
Shortt,  Esq.,  recently  published.  The  way  to  this  ancient 
camp  is  either  by  Feuitou.  turning  off  our  present  turnpike 
road,  near  the  thirteen  mile-stone,  or  through  Honiton, 
the  latter  is  the  best  road.  Hembury  Ford  belongs  to 
Thomas  Porter,  Esq.,  who  has  a  seat  here.  Near  this,  is 
Grange,  the  seat  of  E.  S.   Drewe,  Esq. 

HONITON, 

A  borough  town,  and  one  of  those,  that  before  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  which  every  inhabitant  not  receiving 
relief  or  charity,  and  boiling  his  own  pot,  was  entitled 
to   vote   for  members   of  parliament ;    and  from  this  called 
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potwallopers.  The  privilege  of  returning  members  was 
first  granted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  after  a  time 
disused,  but  again  restored  by  the  exertions  of  William 
Pole,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1640.  Houiton  we  are  told,  is 
the  first  town  in  the  county  where  serges  and  lace  were 
manufactured ;  both  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  some  of  the  Flemings,  who  fled  from  the 
religious  persecutions  in  their  own  country,  and  settled 
here  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  lace  manufacture  of 
this  town  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Westcote  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  here  is  made 
abundance  of  bone-lace,  a  pretty  toy  greatly  in  request." 
Subsequent  to  this  a  large  trade  in  this  line  was  carried 
on,  giving  employment  to  between  two  and  three  thousand 
persons  in  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages.  The 
introduction  of  a  cheaper  article  called  bobbin-net,  made 
by  machinery,  gave  a  great  check  to  this  trade.  The 
dowciger  Queen  Adelaide,  and  her  present  Majesty,  with 
the  praiseworthy  motive  of  restoring  it,  have  bestowed  their 
royal  patronage  and  countenance  on  this  fabric,  and  we 
understand,  a  considerable  revival  of  the  trade  has  ensued 
in  consequence.  Serge  making  is  very  little  carried  on 
here.  There  is  a  pottery  for  coarse  earthenware,  and 
some  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  whetstones  ;  the  latter 
being  formed  of  a  soft  sandstone,  found  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes  of  Payhembury  and  Broadhembury,  and  worked 
into  proper  shape  whilst  wet.  Large  quantities  of  butter 
is  sent  from  Honiton  and  the  sun-ounding  district  to 
London. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  very  good,  and  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  the  best  arable  and  pasture  lands,  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  wealthy.  Honiton  at  various  times 
has  suffered  from  fire,  out  of  which  has  arisen  great  im- 
provement to  the  town.  It  is  now,  from  the  spacious 
width  of  the  principal  street,  and  the  alterations  within 
the  last  few  years,  of  removing  the  butchers'  shambles 
from  the  middle  of  the  highway,  and  building  a  new 
market  house,  as  neat  and  healthy  an  agricultural  town 
as  any  in  the  county.  What  also  adds  to  the  cleanliness 
of  this  place,  and  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a 
beautiful  stream  of  fresh  water,  constantly  running 
through  it,  between  the  flag  pavement  and  the  highway, 
from  east  to  west. 

The  old  parish  church  stands  on   a  hill,    about  half  a 
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mile  from  the  town ;  although  a  pleasant  walk,  yet 
inconveniently  situated  from  its  distance.  To  obviate  this, 
a  new  and  handsome  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  was 
erected  in  1837,  in  a  more  central  situation  in  the  town, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  of  ease.  This  church  was 
designed  by  Charles  Fowler,  Esq.,  architect,  in  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture,  and  as  a  whole,  may  be 
considered  a  good  specimen  of  that  style.  It  is  substan- 
tially b<ult,  and  contains  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
hundred  sittings.  In  this  church  has  lately  been  erected 
a  monument  by  the  rising  and  highly  gifted  young  artist 
Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  worthy  the  attention  of  lovers  of 
art,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  forty- 
two  years  master  of  the  grammar  school.  The  subject 
is,  the  reverend  gentleman  robed  in  his  canonicals,  in  the 
act  of  tuition.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  Unitarians,  have  each  a  chapel  here.  A  grammar 
school  instituted  and  supported  by  the  bequests  of  several 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  has  existed  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  National  and  British  school,  besides 
one  or  two  sunday  schools.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  on  the  E.xetcr  road,  is  a  small  hospital  with  a  chapel 
for  leprous  persons,  founded  and  endowed  in  1530,  by  the 
last  abbot  of  Ford  :— a  hospital  for  similar  purposes  had 
existed  here  as  early  as  1374.  This  hospital  is  now  appro- 
priated to  poor  persons. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  portreeve 
and  bailiff  elected  annually  at  the  manor  court.  The 
population  by  the  last  census  was  3,895.  Number  of 
houses  816.  There  is  an  excellent  market  held  on 
Saturday,  well  supplied  with  all  descriptions  of  produce  ; 
besides  which  two  great  markets,  one  in  April,  the  other 
in  October,  and  a  large  fair  in  July. 

There  are  two  very  good  inns,  one  near  the  market 
place,  called  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Golden  Lion,  a  short 
distance  below.  The  coaches  passing  through  this  town 
are  not  so  numerous  as  before  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  There  is  now  only  one  mail 
coach  daily  from  Exeter,  going  to  Southampton,  through 
Dorchester,  &c.  Three  omnibuses  run  during  the  week 
from  Honiton  to  E.xeter. 

Our  road  continues  through  the  town,  and  turns  to  the 
right,  ascending  Honiton-hill,  commanding  a  most  delight- 
ful prospect   over  the   rich  vale  and  surrounding  country. 
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On  the  summit  of  the  hill  an  observatory  has  lately  been 
erected  by  Dr.  Copleston,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  has 
a  residence  about  a  mile  distant  from  it.  We  pass 
through  the  small  village  of  Wilmington :  on  our  right  is 
Widworthy  Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Marwood  Elton, 
Bart.,  and  Shute  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Templer 
Pole,  Bart. ;  about  three  miles  and  half  from  Honiton,  on 
the  Colyton  road,  is  Netherton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Edmund  Saunderson    Prideaux,  Bart.     Our  next  town  is 

AXMINSTER. 

"  There  is  abundant  proof"  says  Mr.  Davidson,*  "that 
ii  was  a  British  settlement,  and  a  well  known  place  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Saxon  annals  ;  we  have  therefore  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  if  other  were  wanting,  that  in  the 
intervening  period,  this  town  was  known  to  the  Romans." 
He  further  observes,  "  this  town  is  placed  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  such  as  the  Britons  are  known  to  have  chosen  for 
their  settlements; — that  is  a  point  where  several  British 
roads  meet ; — that  it  is  within  view  and  connected  with  two 
British  forts,  (Musbury  and  Membury)  and  that  from  one 
of  these  forts  a  covert  way  leads  to  an  entrenched  spot 
within  its  area,  called  the  castle,  presenting  all  the  features 
of  an  ancient  place  of  defence,  which  was  the  origin  and 
character  of  all  the  Celtic  and  British  towns." 

Axminster  has  also  been  the  subject  of  learned  disputa- 
tion among  historians  as  to  its  being  the  site  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Brunanburgh  or  Brundune,  fought  and  gained  by 
king  Athelstan,  in  the  year  938,  where,  according  to  the 
Saxon  chronicle,  five  kings,  twelve  chieftains,  and  many 
thousand  followers  were  left  dead  on  the  field  ;  some  main- 
taining that  it  took  place  in  Northumberland,  whilst  others 
contend  for  the  locality  of  Axminster.  Without  going 
minutely  into  the  question,  there  are  many  concurring 
circumstances  to  favour  the  latter  supposition.  In  Leland's 
Collectanea  it  is  stated,  that  about  this  time  a  large  fleet 
of  foreigners  arrived  at  Seaton,  in  Devonshire,  with  whom 
Athelstan  fought  and  conquered ;  and  that  five  kings  were 
slain  and  buried  at  Axminster.  The  former  name  of  this 
town  was  Branburg,  corresponding  with  that  of  Brunanburg, 
as  given  by  early  historians;  and  it  seems  almost  certain, 

•  In  a  little  work  recently  published  on  the  British  and  Roman 
Remains  of  the  Vicinity  of  Axminster, 
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that  its  modern  name  arose  from  the  Minster  founded  by 
Athelstan,  on  the  Axe  ;  anil  that  two  other  spots  in  the 
vicinity,  called  Kingsfield  and  Warlake,  owe  their  names 
to  this  battle. 

Axmiuster  is  a  respectable  sized  town,  but  built  without 
any  uniformity,  the  end  of  one  street  running  against  the 
middle  of  another.  The  church,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  a  large  and  venerable  building,  and  in  some  parts 
exhibits  the  remains  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  very  probably 
some  of  these  remains  are  a  part  of  Athelstan's  original 
structure.  The  altar  window  is  large  and  enriched  with 
stained  glass,  and  the  pulpit  is  ancient.  Here  are  chapels 
for  the  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyans,  and  Independents ; 
■with  an  endowed  charity  school,  and  other  minor  charities. 

This  place  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  first  in  which 
was  established  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  of  a  fabric 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  produced  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  not  even  excepting  Turkey  or  Persia. 
The  factory,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  we  are 
sorry  to  learn,  was  closed  about  five  or  six  years  ago  ;  and 
the  looms  have  since  been  sold,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  carpets  made  in  the  town.  A  portion  of  the  looms  was 
taken  to  Wilton,  where  the  same  description  of  fabric  is 
now  made.  The  Axmiuster  carpet,  which  adorns  the 
palaces  of  kings,  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobles  of  this 
and  other  lands,  was  first  made  about  the  year  1755,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Whitty,  a  grandfather  of  the  late  proprietor, 
who  obtained  a  premium  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  for  his  ingenuity.  These  carpets  in  pattern, 
colour,  and  workmanship  are  deemed  superior  to  the  Turkey 
carpet.  As  a  proof  of  this  a  magnificent  one  was  worked 
here  for  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Sultan  himself,  some 
years  since.  The  pattern  was  of  a  very  elegant  description, 
and  cf  an  immense  size,  measuring  seventy-four  feet  by 
fifty-two.  The  piece  when  finished  cost  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  method  of  making  these  superb 
carpets  is  peculiar.  A  number  of  females,  from  three  or 
four  to  twenty  or  thirty,  stand  or  sit  at  a  large  perpendicu- 
lar loom,  having  a  painted  pattern  before  them,  and 
coloured  threads  on  needles,  which  they  use  singly,  as  the 
pattern  requires.  The  patterns  sometimes  cost  as  much 
as  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  The  stitch  when  made  is  long, 
and  cut  through  with  a  sharp  instrument,  which  gives  the 
carpet  great  thickness,  and   the  softness   of  velvet.     These 
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carpets  are  exceedingly  durable,  and  from  their  being  able 
to  be  manufactured  of  any  colour,  size,  or  shape,  are  in 
high  repute. 

The  population  of  Axmiiister  is  2,864.  The  weekly 
market  day  is  on  Friday,  and  the  great  markets  the  first 
Friday  in  every  month.  The  principal  inn  is  the  George. 
A  mail  coach  passes  through  this  town  daily  for  London, 
Exeter,  Bath,  Bristol,  Southampton,  &c. 


ROUTES  FROM  AXMINSTER. 
No.  1. — From  Axminster  to  Exeter,  Okehampton, 

AND    LauNCESTON. 


From  Axminster 
to  Wilmington 
..   Honiton 
. .  Fair  Mile  Inn 
..  Half-way  House 
..  Honilon's  Cllst 
, .  Heavitree 
. .  Exeter 
,.  Taphouse 
. .  Crockernwell 
,.  Sticklepath 
. .  Okehampton 
..  Bridestowe 
..  Lewdown 
. .  Lifton 
. .  Launceston 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

6 

2 

6 

3 

2 

9 

5 

1 

14 

2 

4 

17 

4 

3 

21 

3 

2 

24 

1 

0 

25 

7 

1 

32 

4 

1 

37 

7 

2 

44 

3 

a 

48 

6 

u 

54 

4 

2 

58 

4 

0 

(•2 

3 

7 

66 

Furl. 
2 
4 
5 
1 
4 
6 
6 
7 
0 


No.  2. — From  Axminster  to  Hatherleigh,    Hols- 
worthy,  and  Blde. 


From  Axminster 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .   Crediton 
..  Bow 

..  Northtawton 
. .  Sampford  Courtnay 
. .  Exbourne 
..  Jacobstowe 
. .  Hatherleigh 
. .  Golden  Inn 
■  . .  Holsworthy 
. .  Stratton 
..  Bude 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

25 

6 

!    25 

8 

4 

34 

7 

4 

41 

4 

0 

45 

'     2 

3 

48 

1 

fi 

49 

I 

0 

50 

3 

4 

54 

4 

1 

58 

:    9 

3 

07 

8 

0 

75 

2 

0 

T7 

Furl. 
6 
2 
6 
6 
1 
7 
7 
3 
4 
7 
7 
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No.  3. — From  Axminster  to  Crediton,  Bideford, 
Clovelly,  and  Hartland. 


From  Axminster 

to  Crediton,  aa  No.  2. 
Coplestone 
Winkleigh 
Beaford 
Torriairton 
Bideford 
Fairy  Cross 
Horns  Cross        .... 
Clovelly  


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 
..   Hartland  .... 

. .  Hartland  Quay     . . 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

34 

2 

34 

4 

0 

38 

10 

0 

48 

7 

0 

55 

5 

0 

60 

7 

"    1 

67 

3 

4 

70 

1 

4 

72 

6 

0 

78 

72 

2 

72 

8 

4 

80 

2 

0    : 

82 

No.  4. — From  Axminster  to  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe, 

and  Linton. 
From  .Axminster  Miles.  Furl. 


to  Crediton,  as  No.  2. 

..  Coplestone 

. .  Si-noolmaster's  Inn 

..  Bishop's  Tawton 

. .  Barnstaple 

..  IlLracomhe 

. .  Berrvnarbor 

. .  Comlbmartin 

. .  Kentisbury  Down 

. .  Parraeombe 

. .  Linton 

JJhother  Route, — A. 

to  Wilmington 

.  Honiton         

.  Awliscombe  .... 

.  CuUompton 

.  Tiverton 

.  AVitheridge 

.  Southmolton 

.  Barnstaple 

.  Youlston  .... 

.  East  Down 

.  Parraeombe 

.  Linton  .... 

Another  Route, -B. 
to  Tiverton,  as  last 

. .  Calverleigh 

..  Rackenford  Bell 

..  Ash  Mill 

..  Southmolton 

. .  East  Buckland 

..  Bratton  Fleming 

. .  Parraeombe 

..  Linton 


34 

4 

7 
19 

2 
11 

3 

2 
3 
3 
6 

6 
3 
2 
9 
5 
12 
10 
11 
3 
4 
5 
6 

26 
2 
6 
4 
4 
5 
5 
7 
6 


Miles. 

Furl 

34 

2 

38 

2 

45 

2 

64 

2 

66 

2 

77 

2 

80 

2 

82 

2 

8.5 

2 

88 

6 

94 

6 

6 

2 

9 

4 

11 

4 

20 

6 

26 

2 

38 

2 

48 

6 

60 

2 

63 

6 

67 

6 

73 

2 

79 

2 

26 

2 

28 

6 

35 

2 

39 

6 

44 

3 

49 

3 

54 

3 

61 

3 

67 

3 
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No.   5.— From  Axminsteb  to  Honiton,  Sidmolth, 

BUDLEIGH     SaLTERTON,     AND     EXMOUTH. 


From  Axrainster 

to  Honiton,  as  No.  1. 
..   Penhill 

..  SiUford  

.,   Sidmouth 
..   Otterton 
..  Budleigh 
..  Exmouth 


>  •■ 


to  Otterton 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Honiton,  as  No.  1. 

..  Fennv  Bridges  .... 

. .  Ottery  St.  Mary 

,.  Newton  Poppleford 

..  Colaton  Rawleigh 

..  Budleigh 

. .  Exmouth 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

9 

4 

9 

3 

6 

13 

3 

2 

16 

1 

6 

18 

3 

5 

21 

1 

3 

23 

6 

U 

29 

21 

7 

21 

3 

3 

25 

9 

4 

9 

3 

0 

12 

3 

0 

15 

3 

0 

18 

2 

0 

20 

2 

0 

23 

6 

0    1 

28 

Furl. 

4 
2 
4 
2 
7 
2 
2 


No.  6. — From    Axminster    to  Dawlish,  Teignmouth, 
Torquay,  and  Dartmouth. 

From  Axminster 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.               25  6  25  6 

Alphington               ..                1  6  27  4 

Exminster            . .                 2  2  29  6 

Kenton            3  0  32  6 

Starcross               ..                   2  0  34  6 

Dawlish            ..  3  4  38  2 

Teignmouth        3  3  41  5 

..  Torquay                  ..             8  0  49  5 

Paignton        3  0  52  5 

Brixham            7  0  59  5 

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate              2  4  62  1 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge     ....  '2  0  64  1 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Alphington,  as  last  

..   Kennford         

..  Haldon  Hill        ,.  

.,  Teignmouth  . .  .... 

. .  Torquay,  &  Dartmouth,  as  before 


Another  Route, — B, 

to  Kennford,  as  last 

..   Chudleigh  

. .  Newton 

..  Galmpton 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.  I 

25 

6 

25 

1 

6 

27 

2 

2 

29 

3 

0 

32 

2 

0 

34 

3 

4 

38 

3 

.3 

41 

8 

0 

49 

3 

0 

52 

7 

0 

59 

2 

4 

62 

2 

0 

64 

27 

4 

27 

2 

7 

30 

2 

0 

32 

7 

5 

39 

22 

4 

62 

30 

3 

30 

5 

6 

36 

6 

I 

42 

U 

0 

53 

2 

5 

55 

2 

0 

57 
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Jir.olher  Route, — C. 
From  Axrainster 

to  Newton,  as  last        ..  

Torquay  ..  

Paigutou 

Galmpton  ..  

Brixham  Cross  Gate         

Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge     

Another  Route, — D. 

to  Exmouth,  as  No.  5.  

. .  The  Warren,  bj-  the  ferry        

..  Dawlish  ..  

..  Teignmouth,  &  Dartmo.  as  No.  6. 

Anotlier  Route, — E. 

to  Exmouth.  as  No.  5  

. .  Exton  

. .   Topsham  . .  

. .  Counless  Wear 

..   Exminster  ..  

..  Kenton,  &  Dartmo.  as  No.  6. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

42 

2 

42 

7 

U 

49 

3 

0 

62 

5 

0 

57 

2 

.5 

59 

2 

0 

61 

28 

7 

28 

M 

0 

29 

3 

2 

33 

2.5 

7 

59 

28 

7 

28 

5 

0 

33 

2 

2 

36 

1 

3 

37 

a 

0 

39 

34 

3 

73 

Furl. 


No.  7. — From  Axminster  to  Neavton,  Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 


From  Axminster 

to  Newtun  as  No.  6. — B. 
..  Totnes 
..  Hahvell 
. .  Kingsbriilge 


Miles.lFurl. 
43         2 
8         2 
6         0 
6     I    0 


!Miles.iFurl. 


No.  8. — From  Axjiinster   to    Ashburxon,   Plymouth, 

AND    DeVONPORT. 

From  Axminster  Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Chudleigh,  as  No.  6.— B 36  1     j     36  1 

Knighton           ..             ..             ..  1  7          38  0 

Ashburton            7  3    ]     45  3 

Buckfastleigh        ..               3  2    '      48  5 

South  Brent               4  6          53  3 

Ivybridge            ....                  5  2          .'J8  5 

Ridgeway              ..            5  6          64  3 

Crabtree         1  7          66  3 

Plymouth           ..                2  7          69  1 

Devonport             ....                ....  1  7          71  0 

Another  Route, — A. 

Totnes,  as  No.  7.               50  4          50  4 

Newhouse                    . .                . .  6  0          56  4 

Ivybridge            . .                  6  0          63  4 

Plymouth  and  Devonport,  as  last  12  3         74  7 

Another  Route,— ^.  . 

Totnes,  as  before               50  i         50  4 

Ugborough            .,                8  {69  3 

Ermebridge                ..              ....  3  n    ,     62  4 

Yealmptou            ..            4  "66  4 

Plymouth            , .            , .           . .  7  £    ,     73  5 

Devonport               ..            1  '75  4 
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No.   9. — From    Axmixster    to    MoRETONHAMrsTEAD, 
AND  Tavistock. 

From  Axmiaster 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..  Pocombe  Bridge 
. .  Dunsford  Bridge 
..  Aloretonhampstead 

. .  Newhouse        

. .  Two  Bridges 
. .  Merivale  Bridge 
. .   Tavistock       


fliiles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

25 

6 

25 

1 

5 

27 

5 

3 

33 

5 

0 

37 

7 

0 

4i 

6 

6 

51 

3 

0 

51 

4 

2 

58 

Furl. 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 


Axmiyister  to  Torrington,—see  No.  3. 
Axminster  to  Cidlompton^ — see  No.  4,  A. 
Axminster  to  Tiverton, — see  ditto 
Axminster  to  Southmolton, — see  ditto 
Axminster  to  Brixham, — see  No.  6. 
Axminster  to  Ottery, — see  No.  5,  A. 


ROUTE  VII. 


From  Exeter  to    Sidmouth,   and   the  Landslips. 


From  Exeter 

to  HeavUree        ..  

,.  Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist  . 
. .  Newton  Poppleford 
,.  Sidmouth 

..   Colyford         ....  

..  The  Landslips 

. .  Lyme  . .  

to  Newton  Poppleford,  as  before 
..  Sidford  .... 

..  Colyford  ..  

. .  The  Landslips 

. .  Lyme .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

3 

7 

2    1 

10 

4 

4    > 

15 

8 

0      ! 

23 

2 

0 

25 

3 

0 

28 

10 

6 

10 

3 

4 

14 

7 

2 

21 

2 

0 

23 

1      3 

0 

26 

Furl. 
0 
4 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 


We  leave  Exeter  by  either  of  the  streets  mentioned  in  our 
last  Route,  passing  through  Heavitree.  About  half  a  mile 
beyond  that  village,  and  a  mile  and  half  from  Exeter,  we 
turn  off  the  Honiton  road  on  the  right.  About  a  mile  and 
half  further  we  cross  over  a  bridge,  and  go  through  the 
village  of  Bishop's  or  St.  Mary's  Clist. 

There  is  a  road  on  the  right  after  crossing  the  bridge 
which  leads  through  Woodbury  to  Woodbury  Common, 
about  five  miles  distant.  On  the  side  of  the  Common, 
nearest  the  village,  are  the  remains  of  a  British  Camp. 
"  This  very  interesting  work,"  says  W.  T.  P.  Shortt,  Esq. 
in  his  Collectanea  Curiosa  Antiqua  Duumouia,  before 
referred  to,  "  is  completely  unique  in  form,  and  made  up 
of  such  dissimilar  parts  as  to  prove  that  it  was  not  originally 
formed  as  we  now  find  it,  but  altered  and  enlarged  as 
occasion  required.  It  points  to  Hembury  Fort  and  several 
other  important  stations,    and  was  probably  an  outpost  of 
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Some  note  ia  the  latter  Jays  of  the  Roman  empire  against 
the  Saxon  pirates.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent 
friend,  '  that  the  outworks  may  have  been  added  in  much 
later  times;  probably  when  the  first  lord  Russell,  earl  of 
Bedford,  on  his  march  to  relieve  Exeter,  in  August,  1549, 
gave  the  rebels  who  besieged  it  so  signal  a  defeat  at  Wood- 
bury. Here  Spinola  and  his  three  hundred  musketeers 
may  have  been  posted,  and  any  light  artillery  of  the  royal 
forces.' "  There  was  a  camp  and  considerable  force 
stationed  on  Woodbury  Common  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  invasion  by  the  French,  in  1798,  and  1803, 
and  the  old  encampment  was  occupied  by  the  park  of 
artillery.     The  ground  is  now  planted  with  fir  trees. 

Just  beyond  the  village  of  Bishop's  Clist,  on  the  right 
is  Witislade  House,  the  seat  of  Henry  Porter,  Esq. 
About  six  miles  on  the  left  is  Farringdon  House,  the  seat 
of  John  Garratt,  jun.,  Esq.  We  pass  through  Newton 
Foppleford,  and  over  the  neat  and  newly  erected  bridgii 
across  the  river  Otter.  This  river  rises  near  Otterford, 
in  Somersetshire ;  giving  its  name  to  several  places  on  its 
banks.  From  its  rise  about  four  miles  it  passes  the  village 
of  Upottery,  thence  to  Monkton,  then  between  Comb 
Rawleigh  and  Honiton  to  Feniton  Bridge,  and  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  and  between  Ven  Ottery  and  Harpford  to  Newton 
Poppleford,  thence  near  Colaton  Rawleigh  and  Bicton  to 
Otterton,  and  about  two  miles  beyond  forces  its  way  to  the 
sea,  through  the  sand,  by  a  small  channel,  close  above 
Budleigh  Salterton.  The  whole  of  its  course  is  about 
thirty  miles. 

A  short  distance  after  ascending  the  long  hill  beyond 
Newton  Poppleford,  the  new  road  from  Sidmouth  to 
Ottery  crosses  from  right  to  left.  We  take  the  new 
cutting  on  the  right,  which  now  forms  a  delightful  drive 
into  Sidmouth.  The  respectable  houses,  with  their  par- 
terres and  plantations  surrounding  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  announce  to  the  stranger  that  he  is  arriving  to 
a  place  where  wealth  and  fashion  resort. 

SIDMOUTH, 

Like  Torquay,  from  its  sheltered  position,  aspires  and 
maintains  its  claim  to  consideration  as  a  first  rate  winter 
residence  ;  yet  it  is  not  exclusively  so,  for  we  find  it  much 
frequented  during  the  latter  months  of  summer  and  the 
whole  of  autumn.  This  town,  though  once  said  to  have 
K 
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been  a  borough,  must  have  sunk  to  an  inconsiderable 
place ;  for  not  until  within  the  present  generation  has  it 
been  otherwise  described  than  as  •'  one  of  the  especialest 
fisher  towns  of  the  shire."  Between  forty  and  iifty  years 
since  it  began  to  put  forth  its  pretensions  to  cure  the  evils 
attendant  upon  luxury  and  disease  ;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  increase  of  residences  and  accommodations  for 
that  purpose,  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
public  seems  to  have  assented  to  the  claim. 

The  beach  of  Sidmouth  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  those  hollows  or  curves,  of  which  there  are 
many  formed  within  the  vast  bay  of  Devon  and  Dorset, 
extending  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  on  the  east,  to  Start 
Point,  on  the  west.  At  each  end  of  the  curve,  east  and 
west,  rise  two  immense  hills,  about  500  feet  high,  running 
north  and  south,  forming  a  deep  valley  between.  Along 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  lies  the  town,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  its  front  presented  towards  the  sea.  On  the  slopes 
or  sides  of  the  valley,  extending  a  mile  or  two  inland,  are 
the  suburbs,  studded  with  villas,  cottages  ornees,  and 
every  description  of  marine  residence,  with  which  builders 
of  this  kind  of  dwelling  indulge  their  taste  in  erecting. 
These  two  hills  Salcombe  and  Peak,  continue  their  range 
of  protection  to  the  town,  one  on  the  cast,  the  other  on  the 
west,  till  Harpford  and  Beacon  hills  on  the  one  side,  and 
Penhill  on  the  other  take  up  its  defence  on  the  north-west 
and  north.  Sidmouth  by  these  hills  is  sheltered  from  every 
quarter  except  the  south,  which  is  open  to  the  sea,  and 
may  be  considered  as  completely  protected  from  all  cold 
winds;  for  those  from  the  south  are  seldom  or  ever  cold 
or  piercing  in  Devonshire.  "  Snow,"  says  Dr.  Mogridge, 
in  his  Descriptive  Sketch  of  this  place,  "  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed; and  in  very  severe  seasons  when  the  surrounding 
hills  are  deeply  covered,  not  a  vestige,  not  a  flake  will 
remain  in  this   warm  and  secluded  vale." 

The  air  of  Sidmouth  is  sometimes  strongly  impregnated 
with  saline  particles,  when  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the 
sea  blows  up  through  the  valley  ;  and  at  short  periods,  to 
that  which  all  towns  on  a  sea  coast  are  more  or  less  subject, 
a  sea  mist.  Wo  may  very  vvell  wonder,  with  others,  that 
invalids  are  induced  to  seek  "  in  a  stiange  land,  away  from 
home,"  that  climate  which  they  can  iiud  here  and  in  many 
other  places  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  equally  beneficial, 
and    attended    with   many    more    comforts,    calculated   to 
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alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  restore  their  health.  Whilst 
on  this  topic,  we  are  tempted  to  quote,  although  trespassing 
on  our  limits,  what  was  said  by  a  popular  writer  in  a  late 
work  on  the  residence  of  invalids  in  Italy.  "  The  more  I 
see  of  Italy,  the  more  I  doubt  whether  it  be  worth  while 
for  an  invalid  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey 
for  the  sake  of  any  advantages  to  be  found  in  it,  in  respect 
of  climate  during  the  winter.  To  come  to  Ital}"  with  the 
hope  of  escaping  the  winter  is  a  grievous  mistake  ;  this 
might  be  done  by  getting  into  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
in  Europe  it  is  impossible  :  and  I  believe  that  Devonshire 
after  all,  may  be  the  best  place  for  an  invalid  during  that 
season.  In  Devonshire  too,  all  the  comforts  of  the  country 
are  directed  against  cold;  here  all  the  precautions  are  the 
other  way.  The  streets  are  built  as  much  as  possible  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  now  as  damp  and 
cold  as  rain  and  frost  can  make  them.  And  then  what  a 
difference  between  the  warm  carpets,  the  snug  elbowed 
chair,  and  the  blazing  coal  fire  of  the  English  winter — and 
the  stone  staircases,  marble  floors,  and  starving  casements 
of  an  Italian  house.  The  only  advantage  of  Italy  then  is, 
that  your  penance  is  shorter  than  it  would  be  in  England  ; 
for  I  repeat,  that  during  the  time  it  lasts,  winter  is  more 
severely  felt  here  than  at  Sidmouth,  where  I  would  even 
recommend  an  Italian  invalid  to  repair  from  November  till 
February,  if  he  could  possess  himself  of  Fortimatus'  cap 
to  remove  the   difficulties  of  the  journey." 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  Sidmouth,"  says  the  writer 
of  the  interesting  Sketch  before  alluded  to,  averages 
about  three  degrees  warmer  than  London.  This  is  more 
decided  during  the  winter  months,  at  which  time  in  the 
more  sheltered  situations,  its  excess  is  from  four  to  five 
degrees."  The  strata  of  the  district  consist  of  red  marl 
or  sandstone. 

The  first  enquiry  of  a  stranger  about  to  take  up  his  abode 
at  a  watering  place  is,  generally,  what  are  the  public 
accommodations  in  the  way  of  inns,  boarding  and  lodging 
houses,  and  their  situation  ?  Of  inns  in  Sidmotith  there 
are  three  or  four. — The  York  and  Marine  Hotels  on  the 
Esplanade  or  Beach,  the  London  Hotel  and  Commercial 
Inn,  in  Fore-street.  Boarding  and  lodging-houses  arc 
scattered  over  every  part  of  Sidmouth  and  its  vicinity, 
'rhe  principal  part  are  on  the  Esplanade,  the  Terrace 
fronting   the   Fort   Field,    Clifton -terrace,  at    the    base    of 
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Peak  hill,  and  some  houses  higher  up  the  hill ;  the  whole 
of  these  command  fine  and  extensive  sea  views.  Should 
the  stranger  or  invalid  prefer  more  sheltered  situations, 
there  are  houses  and  lodgings  to  be  obtained  on  either  side 
of  the  valley  more  inland,  where  he  can  catch  a  pleasing 
vista  of  the  sea  through  some  little  opening  in  the  trees 
or  hedges  ;  in  the  town  also  some  good  houses  and  lodgings 
are  to  be  had.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  provisions. 
Butchers'  meat  and  fish  are  to  be  procured  daily,  and  on 
the  market  day  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  &c.,  at 
a  reasonable   rate.     A  new  market-house  was  built  in  1840. 

The  beach  of  Sidmouth  perhaps  may  not  be  considered 
by  some  so  eligible  for  sea  bathing  as  Exmouth,  Teign- 
mouth,  or  Dawlish,  from  its  being  pebbly  and  shelving ; 
but  we  have  heard  others  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  being 
free  from  sand.  There  are  many  machines  ;  and  the  hot, 
cold,  tepid,  and  shower  baths  at  York  Terrace,  on  the 
Esplanade,  are  very  good,  and  fitted  up  in  a  superior 
manner. 

Sidmouth  does  not  possess  a  theatre,  but  there  is  an 
assembly  room  at  the  London  Hotel;  a  subscription  news 
and  billiard  rooms,  in  Marine-place,  and  two  very  good 
circulating  libraries,  in  Fore-street.  Pleasure  boats,  wheel 
chairs,  carriages,  horses,  and  donkeys  may  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  To  the  lovers  of  manly  exercise,  the 
Fort  Field,  near  the  beach,  is  appropriated  and  used  by 
the  Sidmouth  cricket  club,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the 
game  of  cricket  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  season 
from  May  to  September.  There  is  good  angling  in  the 
river  Otter,  about  four  miles  distant,  but  for  this,  per- 
mission must  be  had  from  Lady  RoUe. 

In  this  town  and  neighbourhood  will  be  found  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  for  the  study  and  amusement  of  the 
botanist,  geologist,  or  conchologist.  A  very  curious  relic 
of  antiquity  was  found  on  the  beach  here  about  five  years 
since,  and  is  now  the  property  of  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Sidmouth. — A  Roman  bronze  standard  or  centaur,  repre- 
senting the  centaur  Chiron,  with  his  pupil  Achilles  behind 
his  back.  The  bronze  is  cast  hollow,  and  about  nine 
inches  in  height.  The  left  fore  leg  of  the  centaur  is 
broken,  and  the  right  hind  leg  mutilated.  The  under  part 
or  pedestal  formed  a  socket,  by  which  the  standard  was 
screwed  on  a  pole  or  staff. 
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The  Sea  Wall,  completed  in  1838.  There  was 
formerly  an  extensive  bank  of  gravel  and  sand  thrown  up 
by  the  sea  a  considerable  distance  from  the  front  of  the 
town,  which  was  washed  away  during  the  storms  of  the 
year  1824,  since  which,  the  sea  has  in  heavy  storms 
occasionally  approached  the  town.  The  inhabitants  in 
order  to  prevent  any  further  encroachment, — determined 
to  build  a  wall ;  for  which,  in  the  year  1 835,  between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  subscription, 
£1200  of  which  was  contributed  by  H.  Hughes,  Esq.,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  present 
sea  wall  was  erected  according  to  the  design  and  imder  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Julian,  architect,  of  Exeter : 
and  forms  not  only  a  substantial  and  effectual  defence 
against  any  further  encroachments  of  the  sea,  but  a  dry 
cind  verj'  agreeable  promenade,  upwards  of  1700  feet  in 
length,  and  which  is  always  preserved  in  good  order  by 
the  authorities  of  the  town. 

With  the  exception  of  the  market  house  there  are  no 
public  buildings  in  Sidmouth.  The  parish  church  is  an 
ordinary  erection,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  which  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  2000  persons. 
A  neat  little  chapel  of  ease,  called  All  Saints'  chapel,  was 
erected  in  1839,  in  Mill-lane,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
town.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Unitarian, 
Independent,  and  Wesleyan  denominations.  A  national 
school  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  an  infant  school,  and  two  or 
three  Sunday  schools  are  supported  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  Many  ancient  be- 
quests for  the  maintenance  of  charity  schools  and  other 
benevolent  purposes,  are  still  administered.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Bible,  Church  Missionary,  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  other  religious 
societies  here. 

The  town  is  well  lit  with  gas,  and  there  are  some  good 
and  respectable  shops  in  the  Fore-street  and  around  the 
market-house.  A  freemason's  lodge  is  established  here. 
The  introduction  of  good  soft  water  from  the  Cotmatou 
stream,  recently  effected,  is  a  great  public  accommodation. 
In  the  summer  of  1845,  D.  Roberts,  Esq.,  r.a.,  paid  a 
visit  to  this  place,  and  took  some  sketches,  which  have  been 
lately  published  by  Mr.  John  Harvey,  giving  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  town  and  beach.     As  works   of  art  they   are 
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deserving  of  notice,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  enter- 
prising publisher. 

Sidmouth  derives  its  name  from  the  little  river  Sid,  which 
runs  by  the  town,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  through  the 
sand,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  is  3,309.  Number  of  houses,  715. 
Courts-leet  and  courts-baron  are  held  annually,  and  a  petty 
sessions,  by  two  resident  magistrates,  every  monlh.  There 
are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
and  the  third  Monday  in  September.  The  Post  Office  is 
in  High-street,   and  the  Stamp  Office  in  Fore-street. 

The  stage  coaches  at  present  running  from  and  to  Sid- 
mouth, are  as  follows. — A  coach  to  Exeter  every  morning, 
(Sundays  excepted)  returning  in  the  evening ;  a  coach 
every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  morning  to  Taun- 
ton, through  Honiton,  returning  the  alternate  days ;  an 
omnibus  to  Exeter   every  Friday,  returning  the  same  day. 

Walks  and  Rides.  The  first  in  point  of  public  prefer- 
ence and  resort  is  the  noble  terrace  or  walk  fronting  the 
sea.  The  view  of  the  sea  from  this  walk,  with  the  red  high 
towering  cliffs  of  Salcombe  on  one  side,  and  Peak  on  the 
other,  when  gilded  with  the  rays  of  the  morning  or  evening 
snn,  is  really  beautiful.  There  are  seats  at  stated  distances 
for  the  invalid  or  weary.  If  the  visitor's  strength  will  ad- 
mit, the  top  of  Peak-hill,  to  which  the  road  at  the  western 
end  of  the  beach  will  take  him,  will  adequately  repay  the 
exertion  by  magnificent  sea  and  land  views.  The  walk  in 
the  Fort-field,  so  called  from  its  having  been  formerly 
a  fort  of  four  guns,  but  now  demolished, — is  pleasant; — 
from  this  spot  you  can  get  into  some  of  those  agreeable 
sequestered  lanes,  of  which  Sidmouth  is  so  justly  proud, 
where  mansions,  rural  cottages,  and  villas  are  sprinkled 
about  amid  rich  and  umbrageous  foliage. 

In  one  of  those  lanes,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  church,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  town,  is 
Knovvle  Cottage,  the  autumnal  residence  of  T.  L.  Fish, 
Esq.  This  house  and  grounds,  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public  every  Monday 
afternoon,  from  two  till  four,  durmg  fine  weather,  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  have  obtained  some 
degree  of  celebrity,  and  demand,  perhaps,  at  our  hands, 
a  few  words  respecting  their  contents.  The  house  is  a 
thatched  quadrangular  building,  of  one  story,  containing 
about  thirty  rooms,  surrounded  by  about  ten  or  twelve  acres 
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of  grouud,  divided  into  lawus,  gardens,  and  conservatories. 
The  gardens  and  conservatories  contain  rare  and  choice 
specimens  of  botany,  both  English  and  foreign.  In  the 
lawn  and  grounds  are  various  foreign  animals  and  birds, 
such  as  kangaroos,  butfaloes,  ostriches,  black  swans,  &c., 
and  an  aviary  of  small  birds  in  cages.  In  the  house  are 
several  suites  of  rooms,  with  tables,  on  which  are  laid  out 
innumerable  articles  of  bijoutrie,  vases,  minerals,  shells, 
china,  &c. — but  v.e  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate 
pages  of  the  Sidmouth  Guide  for  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  this  much  sought  after  retreat. 

The  road  to  Exeter,  with  the  lanes  branching  from  it, 
and  the  Honiton  road  to  the  villages  of  Sidford  and  Sid- 
bury,  the  former  about  two  miles,  and  the  latter  three,  on 
the  same  road,  (especially  the  latter^  are  scarcely  to  be 
exceeded  for  richness  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Whilst  on 
this  road  we  would  recommend  the  pedestrian  or  equestrian 
to  endeavour  to  reach  Penhill,  merely  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  valley  looking  towards  the  sea.  To  attain  the  loftiest 
of  all  the  hills  in  this  hilly  neighbourhood,  that  of  Sal- 
combe,  the  stranger  will  take  the  road  to  the  right,  a  little 
after  leaving  the  town,  over  the  bridge,  and  a  zig-zag  road 
or  path  will  bring  him  there.  From  the  summit  of  this 
cloud-capped  cliif  is  seen  the  English  Channel,  stretching 
far  and  wide  on  one  side,  and  a  most  extensive  land  view 
on  the  other— even  to  the  Dartmoor  hills,  forty  miles  distant. 

Our  course  in  visiting  the  Landslips  from  Exeter  will  be 
to  continue  the  road  from  which  we  diverged  before  entering 
Sidmouth,  about  three  miles  from  that  place.  The  stranger 
on  going  to  it  from  Sidmouth,  would  take  the  right  hand 
road  just  after  passing  the  town,  either  over  Salcombe  hill, 
through  the  village  of  Salcombe,  and  get  into  our  road  a 
little  beyond,  or  continue  along  under  the  hill  and  join  the 
same  road  a  short  distance  beyond  the  village  of  Sidford, 
which  our  present  Route  passes  through.  About  fourteen 
miles  from  Exeter,  a  road  branches  to  the  right,  leading  to 
the  romantic  village  of  Branscombe,  distant  about  live 
miles  from  Sidmouth,  embedded  among  hills.  Three  vallies 
forming  an  irregular  triangle  meet  near  the  village  church, 
through  each  of  which  a  stream  descends,  and  here  uniting 
flow  into  the  sea  a  little  below.  The  sides  of  the  hills 
facing  this  little  alpine  retreat  are  covered  with  hanging 
woods  and  rich  enclosures.  Towards  the  southern  aspect 
^re  several  petrifying   springs  and  various  strata  of  fossil* 
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and  freestone.  This  and  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Salcombe 
and  Beer  contain  seveial  fine  freestone  quarries  ;  from 
these  quarries  the  outside  of  Exetev  Cathedral  was  built. 
A  part  of  the  high  cliff,  facing  the  sea,  which  separates 
this  village  from  Beer,  called  Southdown,  just  under 
where  a  signal  staff  stands,  was  the  scene  of  a  subsidence 
or  landslip  in  the  year  1790,  when  upwards  of  ten|  acres 
sunk  down  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet.  A  good 
view  of  its  present  stale  is  obtained  on  the  eastern  sidejof 
the  hill,  overlooking  the  sea.  About  two  miles  from 
Branscombe  is 

BEER, 

A  small  cove  and  village  running  up  a  narrow  glen,  famous 
for  fishing  and  smuggling.  The  latter  trade  we  believe 
has  not  flourished  so  much  since  the  -retirement  of  the 
notorious  "  Jack  Ratteubury,  the  Rob  Roy  of  the  West," 
a  native  of  this  place.  Jack  with  all  his  faults  was  a 
brave  fellow.*  A  considerable  quantity  of  fish  is  caught 
here,  which  supplies  the  markets  for  somejdistance  around. 
There  is  a  small  church  and  an  independent  chapel  here. 
The  late  lady  Rolle  was  a  munificent  benefactress  to  this 
place,  having  left  £7000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and 
endowing  various  charitable  institutions.  Beer  is  a 
chapelry  in  the  parish  of 

SEATON, 

Distant  about  a  mile.  A  retired  little  watering  place, 
consisting  chiefly  of  one  street,  close  by  the  sea.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  had  at  one  time  a  pier,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  remaining  at  present.  There  is  a 
public  walk  on  the  beach.  The  Danes  landed  here  in  the 
year  937  :  and  it  has  the  honour  of  being  considered  by 
some  antiquaries  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Moridunum  of 
Antoninus,  and  not  Hembury  Ford,  as  before  alluded  to. 
Many  persons  visiting  the  Landslips'from  the  west,  make 
Seaton  their  point  d'appui,  and  by  hiring  a  boat  to  cross 
the  Axe,  reach  the  spot  quicker  than  by  making  the 
detour  of  the  land,  as  in  our  present  route. 

Let  us  return  to  the  turnpike  road,  distant  about  a  mile 
from   Seaton.     On  our  left  within  about  a  mile  and  half,  is 

•  Memoirs  of  a  Smussler,  containing  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  John  Rattenhury,  of  Beer,  Devonshire.— Demv  12rao. 
Harvey,  Sidmouth,  183T. 
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COLYTON, 

A  small  market  town,  standing  in  a  pleasant  vale,  through 
which  the  two  little  streams  the  Axe  and  the  Coly  run. 
It  is  a  good  dairy  parish ;  and  the  principal  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  is  derived  from  agriculture.  The  church 
is  a  spacious  building,  containing  several  monuments. 
There  is  a  good  market-house,  school-house,  and  Inde- 
pendent chapel.  The  market  day  is  on  Thursday.  The 
present  population  is  2,451. 

Continuing  our  road  through  the  little  hamlet  of  Colyford, 
and  over  the  Axe,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Exeter, 
and  ten  from  Sidmouth,  Ave  turn  off  towards  the  coast 
on  the  right,  and  about  a  mile  will  bring  us  to  the 
vicinity  of 

THE  LANDSLIPS, 

So  interesting  to  the  geologist,  and  every  lover  of  nature's 
vast  and  varied  works.  The  whole  of  the  coast  extending 
from  Sidmouth  to  Lyme,  has  for  many  years  afforded  to 
the  student  of  geology  a  rich  field  for  investigation,  and 
been  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  admirers  of  the  very 
peculiar  cliff  scenery  it  exhibits.  The  illustrious  earl  of 
Chatham,  speaking  of  Pinhay  Clifi's,  says,  "  I  have  read, 
I  have  heard  of  Pinhay, — but  after  all,  the  highest  reach 
of  my  fancy  never  pictured  to  me  a  spot  so  diversified  in 
its  beauties — so  fitted  for  contemplation — so  peculiar  in 
its  combinations."  The  locality  which  has  obtained  such 
celebrity,  and  known  as  the  Landslips,  lies  between  the 
river  Axe  and  Lyme.  The  clifi's  between  these  two  points, 
taking  their  names  from  the  respective  farms  to  which 
they  adjoin,  going  from  west  to  east  are  called  Haven, 
Bendon,  Dowlands,  Rowsedown,  Whitlands,  Pinhay,  and 
Ware  cliffs.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  in  his  valuable 
work  *  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  here,  speaking  of  the 
appearance  of  these  cliffs,  says,  "  the  broken  scenery  of 
East  Devon  underclifF,  ranges  upwards  to  the  very  brow  of 
the  down,  being  generally  surmounted  by  a  range  of  chalky 
cliffs,  averaging  200  feet  in  almost  perpendicular  height ; 
in  front  of  this  range,  shattered  turrets  and  pinnacles,  the 

•  Account  of  the  Landslips  on  the  South-east  of  Devon,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  with  ten  plates,  by  W.  Dawson,  Esq. 
This  work  is  invaluable  to  those  who  visit,  or  are  any  way  in- 
terested in,  the  remarkable  appearances  here  described  and 
illustrated. 
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fragments  of  subsided  masses,  stand  out  in  the  boldest 
relief.  In  the  central  point  of  this  district  at  Whitlands, 
this  upper  range  is  mantled  over  by  luxuriant  screens  of 
ash  and  elm.  growing  wherever  the  less  precipitous  slope 
of  the  escarpment  will  allow  a  root  to  attach  itself — and 
often  where  nothing  but  a  veil  of  ivj'  could  have  been 
expected.  These  screens  of  foliage  blending  with  the 
projecting  crags  of  chalk,  and  softening  down  the  harsher 
glare  of  that  mineral,  produce  the  happiest  effects. 
Between  this  upper  range  of  cliffs  and  the  beach,  a  space 
intervenes  of  about  a  furlong  in  breadth,  and  from  2U0  to 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  occupied  by  a  series  of  broken 
terraces,  formed  by  successive  subsidences.  These  terraces 
are  generally  divided  from  each  other  by  deep  dingles 
commonly  crowned  with  underwood,  but  occasionally 
cleared  and  planted  as  apple  orchards.  A  single  line  of 
the  poet, — 

'  Crags,  mounds,  and  knolls  confusedly  hurled,' 
presents  at   once   the  characteristic  feature   of  this  broken 
ground." 

The  range  of  clifis  extending  from  Haven  to  Pinhay,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  short,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  faithful 
description  of  its  present  appearance,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  two  convulsions  or  landslips,  one  commencing  on 
Christmas-day,  1839,  at  Bendon  and  Do.vlands,  whereby 
forty-five  acres  of  arable  land  is  lost  to  cultivation  ;  the 
other,  about  five  weeks  after,  on  February  3,  1840,  at 
Whitlands,  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the 
former  :  this  last  landslip  is  very  much  smaller  in  magni- 
tude than  that  of  Bendon  and  Dowlands. 

In  the  following  short  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  Dowlands  or  great  convulsion,  we  shall  have 
recourse  again  to  the  interesting  work  before  alluded  to. 
'•  Previous  symptoms  of  the  approaching  convulsion  were 
not  altogether  wanting  ;  cracks  had  been  observed  for  more 
than  a  week  along  the  brow  of  the  downs  ;  but  they  were 
not  remarkable  enough  to  attract  much  attention,  as  in  this 
situation  such  fissures  were  not  uncommon ;  until  about 
midnight  of  the  24th  of  December,  as  the  labourers  of 
Mr.  Chappel,  who  occupies  the  farm  of  Dowlands,  (about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland  from  the  brow  of  the  cliflf,  and 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  nearest  points  of  the  approaching 
convulsion,)  were  returning  from  a  supper,  with  which  in 
compliance   with   the   local  custom  of  burning  the  ashen 
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fagot  on  Christmas  Eve,  he  had  entertained  them;  and 
descending  the  steep  path  which  wound  down  the  brow  of 
the  cliff,  to  their  own  cottages,  situated  in  a  low  region  of 
the  undercliff,  they  observed  that  one  of  the  slight  sub- 
sidences before  noticed,  which  traversed  their  path,  had 
sunk  down  more  than  a  foot,  since  they  had  crossed  it  in 
their  ascent  to  their  work  in  the  morning.  They  retired  to 
rest,  however,  but  were  disturbed  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
ensuing  morning,  by  observing  the  walls  of  their  tenements 
rending  and  sinking,  and  fissures  opening  in  the  ground 
around  them.  They  repaired  before  six  o'clock  to  alarm 
their  landlord  at  the  farm  above,  and  then  found  their 
usual  path  nearly  cut  off,  as  the  subsidence  near  the  brow 
of  the  cliff  had  received  a  fresh  accession  of  several  feet 
since  midnight,  and  they  had  to  scramble  up  with  difficulty." 

The  cottages  occupied  by  these  labourers  were  both 
ruined ;  "  the  one  a  single  cottage,  the  other  containing 
two  dwellings  under  the  same  roof ;  the  foimer  and  western- 
most cottage,  from  the  new  slope  taken  in  the  subsidence  by 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  built,  was  entirely  overthrown ; 
the  most  eastern  has  its  walls  still  standing,  and  appears  on 
looking  at  it  at  a  little  distance  from  without,  scarcely 
injured,  save  where  a  crack  has  been  opened  in  one  side  of 
the  walls  ;  but  on  approaching  it  close,  and  going  into  the 
interior,  it  is  seen  that  the  foundations  have  sunk  about 
one  foot,  that  the  lime  floors  have  been  squeezed  upwards, 
rifted  in  every  direction,  and  the  door  posts  and  window 
frames  have  slightly  yielded  to  the  pressure,  in  the  latter 
instance  cracking  many  of  the  panes  of  glass." 

"  These  cottages  stood  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each 
other,  in  that  portion  of  the  undercliff,  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  cape-like  projection  of  the  upper  range,  which 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  next  and  grandest  convulsion. 
This  however  did  not  begin  to  shew  itself  till  the  following 
midnight.  During  the  whole  of  the  25th,  new  fissures 
continued  to  open  in  the  portion  of  the  imdercliff  adjoinino' 
the  cottages,  and  several  subsidences,  often  of  many  feet, 
took  place  from  time  to  time.  A  party,  who  on  the  same 
afternoon,  (that  of  Christmas-day)  were  rambling  in  the 
portion  of  the  undercliff  to  the  west  of  this,  (beneath  the 
projecting  cape  of  the  upper  ranges,)  were  alarmed  by  the 
opening  of  fissures  across  their  path  and  considerable 
disturbance  of  the  ground  all  around." 

"  Some  parties  of  the   coast  guard  were  on  dutv  in  (he 
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neighbourhood  through  great  part  of  the  following  night ; 
the  most  eventful  period  of  the  disturbance,  and  as  it  was 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  moon,  there  was  therefore  sufficient 
light  to  assist  their  observations.  One  of  these  parties 
observed  about  midnight  the  very  commencement  of  the 
fissures  which  in  their  subsequent  progress  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  great  chasm  more  than  300  feet  broad, 
150  feet  deep,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  James 
Robertson  and  a  companion  were  at  that  hour  crossing  the 
fields  which  then  stretched  along  this  tract ;  they  stumbled 
across  a  slight  ridge  of  gravel,  which  at  first  they  thought 
only  the  work  of  mischievous  boys,  but  proceeding  a  few 
steps  further  one  of  them  jammed  his  leg  into  a  narrow 
fissure  :  when  he  was  extricated  they  looked  around  in 
alarm,  and  observed  more  extensive  fissures  opened  and 
opening  in  the  same  direction  ;  they  experienced  no 
tremulous  motion,  and  only  heard  noises  which  they 
describe  as  the  rending  of  cloth.  As  their  station  was  on 
Whitland's  cliff,  they  soon  cautiously  picked  their  way  out 
of  this  disturbed  tract  before  the  subsidence  of  which 
they  thus  witnessed  the  beginning,  had  made  any  material 
progress  in  the  depression  of  the  surface  :  but  by  day-break 
the  next  morning  this  depression  is  said  to  have  been 
considerably  advanced." 

"  Two  others  of  the  coast  guard,  Spenser  and  Johns, 
were  on  the  same  night  stationed  on  Culverhole  beach 
beneath,  and  there  witnessed  the  remarkable  phenomena 
of  the  elevation  of  the  submarine  reef.  These  state  that 
a  little  after  midninght  '  they  observed  the  sea  to  be  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  agitation ;  the  beach  on  which  they 
stood  rose  and  fell  :  amidst  the  breakers  near  the  shore 
something  dark  appeared  to  be  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  amidst  the  deafening  noise  of  crashing  rocks.'  " 

"  Throughout  the  following  day  (the  26th)  the  subsided 
masses  of  the  great  chasm  above  continued  gradually 
sinking,  and  the  rocks  of  the  elevated  reef  gradually 
rising;  but  by  the  evening  of  that  day  every  thing  had 
settled  to  very  nearly  its  present  position."  No  very  great 
changes  have  taken  place  since ;  only  "  the  occasional 
precipitation  of  disjointed  masses, — the  wearing  away  of 
the  more  broken  of  the  detached  pinnacles, — and  along 
the  line  of  the  raised  reef  the  undermining  eff'ect  of  the 
waves  has  been  prodactive  of  more  decided  and  sensible 
alteration." 
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The  stranger,  of  course,  in  visiting  this  sublime  scene 
and  extensive  field  of  one  of  nature's  grandest  operations, 
with  a  desire  to  see  it  from  various  situations,  will  be  in- 
clined to  take,  among  the  many  points  of  view  which  will 
open  to  him  when  on  the  spot,  that  which  his  fancy  dictates ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  situations  overlooking  the  more 
western  or  great  landslip  which  seem  to  be  admitted  as 
peculiarly  striking — the  view  of  the  great  chasm,  looking 
eastward — and  the  view  from  Dowlands,  looking  westward, 
upon  the  undercliff  and  new  beach.  The  best  position 
perhaps  for  seeing  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  whole 
district,  combined  with  scenery,  is  from  Pinhay  and  Whit- 
lands.  By  taking  a  central  point  on  the  undercliff  at 
Whitlands,  and  looking  inland,  you  see  the  precipitous 
yet  wooded  summit  of  the  main  land,  and  the  castellated 
crags  of  the  ivy-clad  rocks  on  the  terraces  immediately 
below,  and  the  deep  dingle  which  separates  you  from  it  :— 
by  turning  a  little  to  the  north-east,  Pinhay  presents  its 
chalky  pinnacles  and  descending  terraces;  whilst  to  the 
west,  the  double  range  and  high  precipitous  cliffs  of  Rowse- 
down  offer  themselves  ; — by  turning  towards  the  sea  is 
embraced  the  whole  range  of  the  great  bay  of  Dorset  and 
Devon,  extending  from  Portland  on  the  east,  to  Start 
Point  on  the  west,  bounded  on  either  side  by  coast  scenery 
of  the  finest  character. 
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No. 


From 
to 


1. — From  Sidmouth  to  Exeter,   Torrington, 

BlDEFORD,    CloVELLY,    AND    HaKTLAND. 

Sidmouth 

Newton  Poppleford 

Bisliop's  Clist 

Heavitree  . . 

Exeter 

Crediton 

Coplestone  . .  ... 

Winkleigh 

Beaford 

Torriagton 

Bideford 

Fairy  Cross 

Horns  Cross        .... 

Clovelly  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

4 

4 

4 

7 

2 

11 

2 

4 

1     14 

1 

0 

15 

8 

4 

23 

4 

0 

27 

10 

0 

37 

7 

0 

44 

5 

0 

49 

7 

0 

56 

3 

4 

60 

I 

4 

61 

6 

0 

67 
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From  Sidmouth 

to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 
..   HartlanJ  .... 

. .  tlartliind  Quay     . . 


|Maes.,Furl. 

I  61  6 
18  4 
I      2    !    0 


Miles.  Purl. 
61    I    6 
70        2 
73        2 


No.  2. — From  Sidmouth  to  Crediton,   Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe,  and  Linton. 


From 
to 


Sidmouth 
Crediton,  as  No.  1. 
Coplestone 
Schoolmaster's  Inn 
Bishop's  Tawton 
Barnstaple  .. 

Ilfracombe 
Berrynarbor 
Combraartin 
Keiitisbur)  Down 
Parraoombe 
Liutoa 

Another  Route, — A. 
Barnstaple,  as  last 

Youlston  

East  Down 
Parracombe 
Liuton  .... 


Miles.  Furl. 


23 
4 
7 

19 
2 

11 
3 
2 
3 
3 
6 

53 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Miles. 

Furl 

23 

6 

27 

6 

34 

6 

53 

6 

55 

6 

66 

6 

69 

6 

71 

6 

74 

6 

78 

2 

84 

2 

55 

6 

59 

2 

63 

2 

68 

6 

No.  3. — From  Sidmouth  to  Southmolton. 


From  Sidmouth 

to  Crediton  as  No.  1. 
. .   Sandford 

. .  Black  Dog      

. .  Thelbrid<;e  Cross 
. .  Southmolton 


Miles. 
23 

2 

5 

2 
11 


Furl. 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Miles. 

Furl 

23 

6 

25 

6 

30 

6 

32 

6 

43 

6 

No.  4. — From  Sidmouth  to  Tiverton,  and  Bampton. 

From  Sidmouth  Miles.  Furl.;  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Newton  Poppleford            4  4  4  4 

..  Rockbear        5  0  9  4 

..  Broadclist             ..            2  0  11  4 

..  Silverton                   ..                5  0  16  4 

..  Tiverton            ..                7  0  23  4 

. .  Bampton        7  0  30  4 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.                15  S 

..   Stoke  Canon     3  C 

..  Rewe             ....               1  2  19  4 

. .  Kuffwell  Inn         ....  1  4  21  0 

..  Bickleigh           ..              5  0  26  0 

. .  Tiverton           3  6  29  C 

,.  Bampton               ..               7  [    0  I    36  6 
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No.  5. — From   Sidmouth   to   Cullompton,    a3Sd 
Wellington. 


From  Sidmouth 

to  Broadclist,  as  No.  4 
..  Cullompton 
..  White  Ball 
..  Wellington 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No,  1  

. .  Whipton  . .  

. .  Pinhoe  . .  

..  Broadclist 

. .  Cullompton  &  Wellington,  as  last 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

11 

4 

U 

7 

5 

19 

9 

4 

28 

3 

2 

31 

15 

2 

15 

1 

1 

16 

1 

0 

18 

2 

3 

20 

20 

3 

40 

Furl. 
4 
1 
5 
7 


No.  6. — From  Sidmouth  to  Honitox,  and  Asminster. 


From  Sidmouth 
to  Sidford 
..  Penhill 
..  Honiton 
. .  Wilmington 
. .  Axminster 


Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 


1 

6 

1 

6 

3 

2 

5 

0 

3 

6 

8 

() 

3 

2 

12 

0 

6 

3 

1    18 

3 

No.    7.— From  Sidmouth  to  Budleigh     Salterton, 

AND     EXMOUTH. 


From  Sidmouth 

to  Otterlon                    ..             

. .  Budleigh  Salterton         . .          . . : 

Miles. 
3 
3 

3 
1 
6 

Furl. 
5 
3 

5 
5 
0 

Miles. 
3 
7 

1      3 
5 
11 

FurL 
5 
0 

to  Otterton,  as  before         

. .  Budleigh            

. ,  Exmouth        . .          . .              .... 

5 

I 

No.  8. — From  Sidmouth  to   Dawlish,    Teignmouth, 
Torquay,  and    Dartmouth. 


From  Sidmouth 

Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

to  Otterton                 ..                

3 

5 

3 

5 

. .  Woodbury        , .                 

5 

0 

8 

5 

. .  George's  Clist              . .            . . . , 

3 

6 

11 

•6 

. .  Topsham                . ,               

1 

3 

12 

5 

.,  Countess  Wear 

1 

3    ■ 

14 

0 

..  Exminster 

2 

0 

16 

0 

. .  Kenton          

3 

0 

19 

0 

..  Starcross        ..                       

3 

0    1 

21 

0 

. .  Dawlish              ....                .... 

3 

4    1 

24 

4 

. .  Teignmouth                        

3 

3     ' 

27 

7 

..  Torquay               ....                 .... 

8 

0    i 

35 

7 

..  Paignton        ....               

3 

0    1 

38 

7 
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From  Paignton 

..   Brixhara  ..  

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate         

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge     

Another  Ruute, — A, 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  

..  Alphington               ,.  .... 

. .  Exminster  . .  

..  Kenton  ....  

. .  Starcross               . .  .... 

. .  Dawlish  

. ,  Teignmouth        

. .  Torquay  . .  

. .  Paignton         ....  .... 

..  Galmpton  ....  

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

, .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge     .... 

Another  Soute, — B. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  

. .  Alphington  . .  

..   Kennford         

,.  HaldonHill        ..  

. .  Teignmouth  . .  .... 

. .  Torquay,  &  Dartmouth,  as  before 

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Kennford,  as  last      ..  

..  Chudleigh  

..  Newton  ..  

..  Galmpton 

. .  Dartmouth,  as  before, — A 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

45 

2 

4 

48 

2 

0 

50 

15 

2 

15 

1 

6 

17 

2 

2 

19 

3 

0 

22 

2 

0 

24 

3 

4 

27 

3 

.3 

31 

8 

0 

39 

3 

0 

42 

5 

0 

47 

2 

5 

49 

2 

0 

51 

15 

2 

15 

1 

6 

17 

8 

7 

19 

2 

0 

21 

7 

5 

29 

20 

5 

50 

19 

7 

19 

5 

6 

25 

6 

I 

31 

11 

0 

42 

4 

5 

47 

31 

fi 

31 

7 

0 

38 

11 

2 

11 

1 

0 

12 

3 

2 

15 

21 

0 

39 

to  Newton,  as  leist        ..  

. .  Torquay  . .  

Another  Route, — D. 

to  Exmouth,  as  No.  7.  

. .  The  Warrea,  by  the  ferry       

. ,  Dawlish  . .  

. ,  Teignmouth,  &  Dartmo.  asbef.  A. 

No.  9. — From  Sidmouth  to  Newton,  Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 
From  Sidmouth 

to  Newton,  as  No.  8.— C 

. .  Totnes  . .  

..  HalwcU  .,  

, ,  Kingsbridge  

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Dawlish,  as  No.  8, — D. 

. .  Teignmouth  . ,  

. ,  Newton  .  , .  

. .  Totnei  and  Kinesbridge,  ai  last. . 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

31 

fi 

31 

8 

2 

40 

6 

0 

46 

6 

0 

52 

15 

2 

15 

3 

3 

18 

6 

0 

24 

20 

2 

44 
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No.  10. — From    Sidmouth    to  Ashburton,    Plymouth, 
AiND   Devon  PORT. 

From  Sidmouth 

to  Chudleigh,  as  No.  8. — C.  .... 

..   Knighton 

..  Ashburton  ....  

. .  Buckfastleigh        . .  

. .  South  Brent  

..  Ivybridge  ....  

..  Kidgeway  ..  

. .  Crabtree         .... 

. .  Plymouth  . .  

..  Devonport  ....  .. 

.Another  Route, — A. 

to  Chudleigh,  as  No.  8,— C 

Newton 

Totnes  . .  

Newhouse 

I  ry  bridge  ..  

Plymouth  and  Devonport,  as  last 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Newton,  as  No.  9, — A.  

..  Totnes  ..  

. .  Ugboroush  . .  

. .  Ermebridge  . .  

..  Yealmpton  ..  

..  Plymouth 

..  Devonport  ..  

No.  11. — From   Sidmouth  to  Moretonhampstead, 
AKD  Tavistock. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

25 

5 

25 

1 

7 

27 

7 

3 

34 

3 

2 

38 

4 

6 

42 

.5 

2 

48 

5 

6 

53 

1 

7 

.05 

2 

7 

58 

1 

7 

60 

25 

5 

25 

6 

1 

1     31 

8 

2 

j     40 

6 

0 

46 

6 

0 

52 

12 

3 

64 

24 

5 

24 

8 

2 

32 

8 

7 

'     41 

3 

I 

44 

4 

0 

48 

7 

1 

56 

1 

7 

;     57 

Furl. 
5 
4 
7 
1 
7 
1 
7 
6 
5 
4 

5 
6 
0 
0 
0 
3 


From  Sidmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Pocombe  Bridge 
. .  Dunsford  Bridge 
,.  Moretonhampstead 
..  New  House 
. .  Two  Bridges 
.,  Merivale  Bridge 
. ,  Tavistock 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

15 

2 

15 

1 

5 

16 

5 

3 

:    22 

5 

0 

27 

7 

0 

34 

6 

6 

41 

3 

0 

44 

4 

2 

48 

Furl. 
2 
7 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 


No.  12. — From    Sidmouth  to    Okehampton,    and 
Launceston. 


From  Sidmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .   Taphouse 
. .  Croekemwell 
. .  Sticklepath 
..  Okehampton 
. .  Bridestowe 
..  Lewdown 
. .  Lifton 
. .  Launceston 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

15 

2 

15 

7 

1 

22 

4 

1 

26 

7 

2 

33 

3 

6 

37 

6 

0 

43 

4 
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No.  13. — From    Sidmouth    to  Northtawton, 

HOLSWORTHY,    AND  BuDE. 

From  Sidmouth  Miles.lFurl.'  Miles.'Furl. 

to  Creditou,  as  No.  1.                   ....  23         6  1     23  6 

..  Bow            7         4  .31  2 

..  Northtawton         ..            4         0  35  2 

. .  Sampford  Courtnay                  2         3  37  5 

..  Exbourne               ..              1         6  39  3 

. .  Jacobstowe                 . .                 . .  1         0  40  3 

..   Hatbevleigh        ..              3         4  '     43  7 

. .  Golden  Inn               . .            4         1  48  0 

..  Ilolsworthy            ..                  ....  9    I    3  57  3 

..  Stratton      8     10  65  3 

..  Bude                   2         0  67  I    0 


Sidmouth  to  Brixham, — see  No.  8. 
Sidmouth  to  Hatherleigh, — see  No.  13. 


ROUTE  VIII. 


From  Exeter   to   Exmouth,  &  Budleigh  Salterton. 


From  Exeter 

to  Topsham  ..  , 

..  Extoii  ..  

..  Exmouth  , 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton  

Another  Route. 
From  Exeter 

to  Heavitree  

..  Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist  . 

..  George's  Clist       

. .  Woodbury  

..  Budleigh  Salterton 


Miles. 
3 
2 
5 
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Furl. 
3 
2 
0 
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Miles. 
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3 

3 

5 
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1# 

3 

14 
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5 

2 

8 

0 

12 
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Through  South-street,  Holloway-street,  and  passing  under 
the  arch  of  St.  Lenoard's,  we  enter  upon  the  Topsham 
road,  to  pursue  our  course  ou'this  Route.  On  the  left  is 
Parker's  Well  House,  the  seat  of  the  late  Wearmau 
Gifford,  Esq.  :  a  short  distance  below,  on  the  same  side, 
Coaver  House,  the  seat  of  John  Milford,  Esq.  ;  and 
Bellair,  of  Ralph  Barnes,  Esq.  About  one  mile,  on 
the  right,  Fairfield  Lodge,  of  George  F.  Travers,  Esq. 
Higher  Northbrooke,  of  Mrs.  Powell ;  and  Lower  North- 
brooke,  of  Mrs.  Long.  A  mile  and  half  from  Exeter  a 
road  to  the  right  leads  to  the  sweet  little  hamlet  of 
Wkar,  and  half  a  mile  beyond,  a  road  leads  to  Countess 
Wear  Bridge,  across  the  Exe,  and  communicating  with 
the  Dawlish  road  on  the  other  side.  Two  and  half  miles 
from  Exeter,  on  the  left,  Wear  House,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Duckworth,  Bart.,  m.p.  About  a  mile  from  this,  more 
to  the  east,  is  Newcourt,  the  seat  of  J.  B.^Cresswell,  Esq. 
Three  miles  on  the  right,  Newport  House,  of  Miss  Mitchell, 
and  Retreat,  of  Alexander  H.  Hamilton,  Esq.  The 
beautiful  grounds  of  this  gentleman  adjoin 
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TOPSHAM; 

In  ancient  days  the  port  at  which  all  large  ships  trading 
to  Exeter  loaded  and  discharged  their  cargoes,  and  from 
its  vicinity  to  that  city  takes  a  part  in  her  general  history. 
When  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  king's  forces  in  1G43, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  Parliamentary  admiral,  attacked 
and  battered  down  a  fort  here,  killing  seventy  or  eighty 
men  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  made  this  town  his  head 
quarters  for  more  than  a  fortnight  before  removing  to 
Ottery,  in  1645.  Before  the  construction  of  the  Exeter 
ship  canal,  and  some  time  after,  the  business  done  at  the 
port  of  Topsham  was  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  Topsham  had  a  more  extensive 
trade  with  Newfoundland  than  any  other  port  in  the  king- 
dom, London  excepted.  The  principal  employ  of  the 
resident  population  here  now  is  ship  building,  and  the 
manufacture  of  anchors  and  chain  cables,  ropes,  cordage, 
&c.  A  considerable  quantity  of  American  and  Baltic 
timber  is  imported,  and  a  coasting  trade  to  some  extent 
carried  on  by  the  ship  owners  resident  in  the  town. 

Topsham  is  built  along  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  and  con- 
sists of  one  main  or  principal  street,  with  one  or  two 
smaller  ones  at  the  southern  end.  Until  within  these  few 
years  this  town  appeared  to  be  languishing  and  going  to 
decay,  but  since  the  introduction  of  a  quicker  and  more 
frequent  communication  between  it  and  Exeter,  a  great 
change  has  come  over  it  for  the  better.  New  buildings 
have  sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the 
shops  have  been  improved  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  the 
public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  carry  out  the  improvements 
now  contemplated,  this  place  will  be  much  resorted  to. 
There  are  many  places  with  greater  pretensions,  but  we 
look  upon  the  Strand,  or  lower  part  of  the  town,  command- 
ing the  river,  in  point  of  prospect,  situation,  and  aspect, 
every  way  suitable  for  an  invalid  or  business-worn  citizen, 
seeking  health  or  retirement.  The  view  from  this  spot 
when  the  tide  is  at  the  full,  is  highly  interesting,  being 
enlivened  by  the  shipping  on  the  river. 

The  church  on  the  western  side  of  the  principal  street 
stands  on  a  cliff,  overlooking  the  river.  It  is  old,  and  no  way 
remarkable,  only  as  containing  two  handsome  monuments 
by  Chantry,  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  who  died  in  1817,  and  of  his  son  CoL  George 
Duckworth,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  in   1811. 
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The  prospect  from  the  church-yard  i»  very  fine,  embracing 
the  river,  the  vale,  and  the  distant  hills.  Interspersed 
among  the  trees  are  several  churches,  and  the  prominent 
belvidere  of  Powderham,  on  the  hill,  stands  out  boldly 
from  this  spot.  A  neat  chapel  for  the  Independents  has 
been  lately  erected  in  Topsham ;  the  Wesleyans  and 
Unitarians  also  have  chapels  here. 

There  are  two  good  inns — the  Salutation  and  Globe, 
both  in  the  principal  street.  There  is  a  bowling  green 
attached  to  the  former.  Topsham  has  a  market  place,  and 
a  market  on  Saturday.  A  fair  is  held  in  July.  The  present 
population  is  3,733.  Number  of  houses,  738.  Omnibuses 
run  between  this  town  and  Exeter,  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
The  Exmouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton  coaches  pass  through 
every  morning  and  evening. 

The  E.xmouth  road  from  Topsham  is  the  second  turning 
on  the  left  on  entering  from  E.xeter.  From  thence  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  road  makes  a  sudden  descent  to  a 
very  narrow  and  inconvenient  bridge  over  the  river  Clist. 
The  road  after  winding  about  brings  us  to  the  top  of  the 
short  but  steep  hill  of  Ebford.  Here  and  at  one  or  two 
other  slight  elevations  of  the  road  before  coming  to 
Exmouth,  the  visiter  will  be  charmed  with  splendid  pros- 
pects. The  broad  estuary  of  the  river,  vpith  its  numerous 
shipping,  the  village  of  Starcross  on  its  banks, — the  rich 
grounds  and  woods  of  Mamhead  and  Powderham,  and  the 
bold  hill  of  Haldon  behind,  make  up  a  picture  beautiful 
beyond  description.  About  seven  miles  on  the  right  is 
Nutu-ell  Court,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thos.  T.  F.  E.  Drake,  Bart. 
Opposite  Nutwell  lodge-gate,  the  direct  road  to  Exmouth 
makes  a  turn  to  the  left,  whilst  the  road  before  us  leads 
to  the  thriving  little  fishing  place  of  Lympstone,  famous 
for  oysters  and  other  shell  fish,  about  a  mile  distant,  and 
eight  miles  from  Exeter.  A  little  before  entering  Exmouth, 
on  the  left,  is  Alaronde,  the  residence  of  Miss  Parminter, — 
Marlpool,  of  W.  H.  Hull,  Esq.,  and  Cliff's  End,  of 
Charles  Gifford,  Esq. 

EXMOUTH, 

The  oldest  sea  watering  place  in  this  county,  and  one  that 
has  sustained,  without  those  fluctuations  incident  to  many 
others,  continued  popularity  for  the  mildness  and  salubrity 
of  its  air,  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence  as  a 
place  of  resort  for  invalids  to  the  present  time.     We    say 
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this  advisedly,  and  in  consequence  of  the  following  observa- 
tions relating  to  this  place  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
Dr.  Glanville's  Work  on  the  Spas  of  England.  "The 
influx  "  he  says,  "  of  strangers  is  much  smaller  than  it  was 
■wont  to  be  in  former  times,  and  invalids  have  gone  in 
.search  of  a  more  sheltered  and  more  genial  situation." 
We  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  state,  that  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  fact.  The  influx  of  strangers  fur  the  last  five 
or  ten  years  has  been  greater  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  as  a  proof,  we  shall  give  in  our  short  account  of  it, 
the  increase  of  houses,  buildings,  population,  &c.,  within 
that  time,  derived  from  ofiicial  sources,  and  the  result  of 
our  own  personal  knowledge.  In  dismissing  this  subject, 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  any  learned  doctor  who 
makes  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  localities 
and  capabilities  of  Spas  and  Watering  Places  is  much 
more  likely  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  a  place  by  a 
visit  to  the  town  itself  than  he  can  have  by  a  bird's  eye 
view  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  it,  on  the  top 
of  a  mail  coach. 

Exmouth,  we  are  told,  was  one  of  the  principal  ports  of 
Devonshire  in  the  roign  of  king  John,  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  furnished  10  ships  and  193  mariners  for  the 
expedition  to  Calais.  By  an  old  chart  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIJ.,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of 
which  appears  in  Lysons,  this  place  is  set  down  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Exe,  with  a  church  and  five  or  six  houses 
surrounding  it.  In  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver, 
among  the  archives  of  the  Exeter  Cathedral,  he  states, 
that  mention  is  made  in  bishop  Stafford's  register,  of  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  existing  here  in 
1412.  It  seems  that  in  those  days  and  many  centuries 
after,  the  whole  of  the  town  consisted  of  a  few  straggling 
houses  running  down  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  east,  from 
the  spot  where  the  old  chapel  stood  towards  the  cross,  and 
a  few  more  towards  the  west,  called  the  strand.  The  sea 
at  this  time  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  north  western  part  of  the  town  is  now  built,  and 
washing  the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
present  turnpike  road,  on  entering  the  town  from  E.xeter. 
The  first  improvement,  and  by  which  the  whole  of  this 
ground  was  rescued  from  the  sea,  commenced  near  this 
vicinity,  by  an  embankment  made  by  the  late  W.  T.  Hull, 
Esq  ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     A  number 
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of  houses  in  the  neicrhbourhood  of  the  Parade  and  Beacon, 
first  gave  Exmouth  the  name  of  a  watering  place,  and  led 
to  the  buildings  on  the  face  or  brow  of  the  clifif  called  the 
Beacon  hill,  which  now  forms  the  centre  of  its  modern 
attractions. 

One  part  of  the  present  town  from  its  being  built  in  one 
direction  offers  a  totally  different  site  and  aspect  to  that  of 
the  older  or  other  part.  The  latter  by  keeping  the  lower 
ground,  and  facing  the  river,  preserves  a  western  or  north 
western  aspect,  protected  by  the  hill  at  its  back  from  the 
north  and  east,  whilst  the  former  by  going  over  the  hill 
opens  directly  to  the  sea  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
apparently  exposed  to  the  east  aad  north  ;  but  this  latter 
is  not  the  case  ;  the  hill  on  which  the  major  part  of  these 
houses  stand,  gradually  rises  behind  and  protects  them ; 
and  when  the  summit  is  attained,  the  range  of  Withycombe 
and  Woodbury  hills^  not  far  distant,  place  them  compara- 
tively in  a  valley. 

The  town  of  E.\mouth  belongs  to  two  parishes — the 
principal  part  to  that  of  Littlehara,  and  a  small  portion  to 
Withycombe.  The  manor  of  Littlehara  and  Exmouth  has 
been,  since  the  Dissolution  in  the  family  of  the  Rolles  ; 
and  the  late  lord  Rolle  and  his  present  surviving  relict  have 
been  great  and  generous  patrons  to  this  town.  The  fine 
and  capacious  church,  built  in  1824,  and  the  market-house, 
in  1830;  the  plantations  and  walks  under  the  Beacon  ;  the 
sea  wall,  just  completed  ;  in  short,  nearly  all  the  public 
improvements  carried  out  within  these  few  years,  with  the 
exception  of  those  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Webber, 
have  been  at  their  suggestion  and  expense.  We  have 
great  hopes  now  that  the  inhabitants  themselves  have  taken 
a  step  in  improvement,  by  the  introduction  of  gas,  (com- 
pleted in  1842,)  they  will  not  stop  till  they  have  obtained  a 
good  supply  of  soft  water,  and  reclaimed  from  the  sea  the 
whole  of  that  ground  e.xtending  from  the  Point  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  embankment.  This  improvement 
would  remove  that  objection  to  the  lower  site  of  the  town, 
which  a  wide  surface  of  sand  presents  to  the  eye  at  low 
water. 

"The  climate"  here,  says  Dr.  Shapter,  "partakes  of 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  district  modified  by  the 
sea  only;  an  inhabitant  in  whose  opinion  I  would  (Icfer, 
thinks  it  more  equable  than  any  upon  the  coast  :  and  that 
this  may  in  some  measure  be  owing  to  its  exemption  from 
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the  damp  vapours  so  often  experienced  in  the  valley 
towns."  The  sea  bathing  at  high  water  is  good,  and  the 
beach,  with  the  recent  improvement  of  the  roads  leading 
to  it,  is  perfectly  accessible.  There  are  hot  and  cold  baths, 
in  a  very  convenient  situation,  just  under  the  Beacon 
Terrace,   in  front  of  the  sea. 

Louisa,  Trefusis,  and  Beacon  Terraces  on  the  hill, 
Adelaide  Terrace,  on  the  Budleigh  Salterton  road,  and 
Church  Terrace,  near  the  church,  are  mostly  houses  of 
good  size,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  built 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  They  will  accommodate 
families  of  some  extent.  Bicton  Place,  near  the  church, 
Castle  Park  Terrace,  not  far  from  thence,  the  Parade,  in 
the  north-western  part  of  the  town,  and  houses  in  North- 
street  are  of  a  smaller  description. 

Furnished  Houses  and  Lodgings.  Furnished  houses 
in  Louisa  and  Trefusis  Terraces,  consisting  of  three  sitting 
rooms  and  from  seven  to  nine  bed-rooms,  with  walled 
garden,  coach  house,  stable,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  in 
summer  from  four  to  five  guineas  per  week,  and  in  winter, 
from  £2.  lOs.  to  three  guineas,  or  from  £140  to  £1G0  per 
annum.  On  Beacon  hill,  from  £3.  10s.  to  four  guineas  per 
week  in  summer, — £2.  to  £2.  10s.  in  winter,  and  from 
£100.  to  £120.  per  annum.  Furnished  lodgings.  Beacon- 
hill,  Bicton-place,  the  Baths,  &e., — one  or  two  sitting 
rooms,  or  one,  two,  or  three  bed-rooms,  from  15s.  to  £2, 
per  week.  Inferior  lodgings  from  five  shillings  a  week 
upwards,  may  be  had  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

There  are  two  good  inns^the  Loudon  Inn,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  from  Exeter,  and  the  Globe,  near 
the  market-place;  in  this  inn  is  the  assembly  room,  where 
balls  and  concerts  are  held.  Two  excellent  boarding- 
houses  on  Beacon-hill.  A  reading-room  is  established  on 
Sheppard's  Walk,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the 
London  and  provincial  papers  are  taken  in.  The  Public 
Rooms  on  Beacon-hill,  which  for  many  years  remained 
shut  up,  have  recently  been  re-opened,  to  the  great 
accommodation  of  visiters.  In  this  establishment  are 
reading  and  billiard  rooms,  &c. 

Provisions  are  plentiful  and  moderate  in  price.  Fresh 
fish  is  not  so  abundant  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  to  the  sea;  but  a  good  supply  of  shell 
fish  may  be  had  at  all  times  when  in  season.  The  market 
day  is  on  Saturday. 
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Besides  the  chm-ch,  which  is  a  handsome  and  spacious 
edifice,  there  are  three  or  four  other  places  of  worship. 
The  Glenorchy  chapel,  at  the  noithera  end  of  the  town, 
and  the  Ebenezer  chapel,  behind  the  Beacon  houses,  used 
by  the  Independents ;  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyans, 
in  Fore-street,  and  one  for  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  near 
the  north  entrance  of  the  town. 

The  total  population  of  the  two  parishes  Littleham  and 
Withycombe,  in  which  Exmouth  is  included, — by  the 
parliamentary  return  of  1831  was  4,252.  by  the  return 
published  by  the  same  authority  in  1841,  the  numbers  are 
5,121, — shewing  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent.  The 
number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  building, 
as  shewn  in  1831  by  the  same  document,  was  991. — The 
number  given  by  the  last  published  report  in  1841,  gives  a 
total  of  1,164,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Walks  and  Kides.  The  first,  and  one  that  will 
scarcely  give  place  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  is  that  on  the 
Beacon  hill,  and  in  front  of  Louisa-terrace.  Here  the  eye 
takes  in  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  with  the  bold  cliffs  and 
headlands  on  the  southern  coast,  from  the  Warren  to  Berry- 
head  : — on  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  a  beautiful  inland 
view  of  wood,  river,  and  lawn,  with  the  noble  residences 
of  Jlamhead  and  Powderham  Castle,  the  village  of  Star- 
cross,  and  a  long  vista  of  the  Exe  up  the  valley ; — and 
beyond,  the  blue  hills  of  Haldon  and  Whitstone  encircle 
and  cap  the  whole,  affording  a  high  and  rich  back  ground. 
From  this  point  there  are  pleasant  walks  and  drives  on  the 
Budleigh  Salterton  road  to  Knowle  hill,  and  to  the  retired 
village  of  Littleham;  and  by  continuing  the  path  in  front 
of  Trefusis-terrace,  a  pleasant  walk  is  obtained  commanding 
a  good  sea  view,  to  Long-lane,  which  by  turning  to  the 
right  will  bring  you  to  the  path  under  the  cliff  by  the  lime- 
kilns : — to  the  left,  in  the  Littleham  road  :  or  by  following 
the  path  which  runs  through  an  opposite  field,  a  delightful 
walk  is  continued  to  the  village  of  Littleham,  distant 
about  two  miles ;  from  whence  the  stranger  may  return  by 
a  different  route.  Either  by  an  iron  gate  in  front  of 
Beacon-terrace,  or  by  one  at  the  commencement  of  the 
path  just  under,  you  enter  upon  a  series  of  serpentine 
walks  which  cross  and  intersect  each  other  over  the  whole 
of  the  face  of  the  Beacon  hill,  amid  plantations  and  ever- 
greens, where  ever  and  anon  are  placed  rustic  arbours  and 
seats  for  the  weary  or  invalid  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the 
I 
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prospect.  In  lookiug  here  from  under  a  canopy  of  green, 
you  have  the  tine  promenade  and  carriage  drive  of  the  new 
sea  wall,  skirting  the  winding  heach  below,  and  a  delight- 
ful view  across  the  wide  bay  of  the  Exe,  which  the  late 
accomplished  traveller  Miss  Stark,  justly  observed  "was 
not  to  be  surpassed  but  at  the  Lake  of  Geneva."  These 
walks  and  plantations  were  made  in  1841,  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  lord  RoUe.  The  path  along  under  the  cliff 
may  be  continued  for  a  mile  and  half  to  Mare  limekilns, 
affording  a  walk  that  is  justly  prized  by  invalids  as  being 
perfectly  sheltered  from  tjie  east  and  north  winds.  From 
the  limekilns  a  path  leads  to  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  or  by  keeping  more  to  the  left  another 
path  runs  over  the  summit  to  what  is  called  the  high  land 
of  Orcombe,  from  whence  you  command  the  whole  of  the 
channel  from  Portland  to  Berry-head.  This  path  also 
leads  to  Budleigh  Salterton.  Our  next  walk  is  that  which 
is  the  pride  and  boast  of  Exmouth — the  new  sea-wall, 
extending  in  front  of  the  sea,  and  forming  a  beautiful 
terrace  and  carriage  drive,  in  connexion  with  the  remains 
of  the  old  road  of  upwards  of  a  mile.  This  large  and 
expensive  work,  also  at  the  cost  of  the  late  lord  Rolle, 
was  begun  in  1841,  and  completed  in  1842,  by  Messrs. 
Plewse,  builders,  London,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Smeaton,  Esq.,  architect.  It  was  built  of  limestone,  and 
extends  1800  feet  in  length,  by  22  feet  in  height,  and  is 
secured  by  a  row  of  piling  10  feet  long.  From  the  sea- 
wall the  stranger  will  find  a  good  walk  on  the  sands  (which 
near  the  water  are  firm  and  hard,)  to  the  rocks  about  a 
mile  and  half  further  out ;  or  he  may  return  across  a  path 
field  by  Beach  cottage,  which  will  bring  him  back  round  by 
the  quay  to  the  north  western  part  of  the  town.  Exmouth 
has  a  number  of  very  pretty  inland  walks  and  drives.  By 
turning  off  the  Exeter  road  on  the  right,  somewhat  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  will  lead  to  the  retired  village 
of  WiTHYCOMBE,  about  a  mile  from  Exmouth.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  road  conducts  to  the  fine  open  common  of 
Woodbury,  distant  about  four  miles. — Passing,  on  the 
left,  Bystock,  the  seat  of  Edward  Divett,  Esq.,  m.p., — on 
the  same  side,  St.  John's,  of  Charles  Sanders,  Esq., — and 
.ibout  a  mile  distant,  Marley  Lodge,  of  Thomas  Cobham, 
Esq.  On  this  road  about  a  mile  and  half  from  Withycombe, 
is  the  old  decayed  church  of  St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness. 
The   lover  of   solitude    in   this    secluded    spot, — by    the 
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dilapidated  remains  of  the  ancient  sanctuary,  and  shadowed 
cemetery,  may   muse,  or 

"  Take  his  favourite  walk 

"  Beneath  Death's  gloomy,  silent  cypress  shade, 

"  Unpierc'd  by  vanity's  fantastic  ray  ; 

"  To  read  his  inonuments,  to  weigh  "his  dust, 

"  Visit  his  vaults,  and  dwell  among  the  tombs." 
This  small  ruined  church,  of  which  there  is  only  the 
tower,  one  of  the  aisles,  and  part  of  the  pulpit  or  reading 
desk  remaining,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  most  strangers 
visiting  this  neighbourhood.  By  the  account  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Devon, 
it  was  called  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  at  Widecumbe  or 
Boystocke,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  and 
mentioned  as  being  in  the  parish  of  Budleigh.  Another 
very  pleasant  and  shady  walk  may  be  taken,  by  turning 
up  North-street,  the  first  opening  on  the  right  after 
passing  the  turnpike-gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
through  Rill-lane,  thence  either  on  the  left  to  Withycombe, 
or  on  the  right  to  the  Budleigh  Salterton  road. 

There  are  two  coaches  every  morning,  (except  Sundays,) 
and  a  coach  and  omnibus  every  evening,  during  summer, 
from  Exmouth  to  Exeter.  An  omnibus  also  two  mornings 
in  the  week  to  Exeter. 

The  road  to  Budleigh  Salterton  from  Exmouth  may  be 
pursued  either  behind  or  in  front  of  the  Beacon  houses, 
turning  on  the  left  at  the  end  of  Louisa-terrace.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town,  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  the 
sequestered  village  of  Littleham.  Passing  over  Knowle 
hill  we  soon  descend  to 

BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON; 
Which  like  many  others  on  the  coast,  has  risen  from  a  few 
straggling  fishing  huts  into  notice  as  a  watering  place, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  It  is  built  along 
the  bottom  of  a  small  valley,  inclining  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  having  buildings  rising  up  on  each  side  ;  the 
latter  extremity  opening  towards  the  sea.  The  shops  form 
one  principal  street;  the  lodging  houses  or  places  of 
residence  for  strangers  are  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  the 
hills,  right  and  left.  Through  the  middle  of  the  main 
street  runs  a  small  brook  of  clear  water,  over  which  are 
two  or  three  wooden  bridges  placed  at  stated  intervals,  to 
connect  the  two  sides  of  the  street.  This  stream  in  the 
summer  gives  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  coolness  to  the  air. 
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The  beach,  which  is  composed  solely  of  broad  flat  oval 
shaped  pebbles,  extends  from  Otterton  point  on  the  east, 
to  the  base  of  Orcombe  hill,  ou  the  west,  a  distance  of 
between  two  and  three  miles. 

The  air  of  Budleigh  Salterton  is  said  to  be  light,  buoy- 
ant, and  exhiliiating,  and  the  climate  warm,  genial,  and 
healthy.  The  soil  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  district,  red 
marl  and  sandstone.  Rain  is  not  so  frequent  here  as  at 
some  other  places  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  soon  gets  dry  after  a  long  or  heavy  shower. 

There  are  hot  and  cold  baths  ;  and  bathing  machines  on 
the  beach.  The  principal  inns  are  the  liolle's  Arms  and 
the  Commercial  Inn,  both  in  the  main  street.  No  market 
is  held  here,  but  a  plentiful  and  cheap  supply  of  provisions 
is  obtained  from  the  country  people,  who  go  from  door  to 
door.  There  are  two  circulating  libraries,  and  a  reading 
room,  where  the  daily  newspapers  and  monthly  periodicals 
are  taken  in. 

Walks  and  Rides.  From  the  pebbly  nature  of  the 
beach,  the  terrace  or  marine  parade,  at  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  town,  in  front  of  the  sea,  is  the  principal 
walking  ground  of  the  residents.  Although  not  very 
extensive,  yet  with  the  elevated  ground  at  the  eastern  end, 
which  rises  to  protect  it  from  that  quarter,  and  on  which 
seats  are  erected,  forms  a  very  beautiful  sequestered 
promenade.  A  bi'oad  footpath  rises  from  the  beach,  on 
the  western  side,  which  will  take  the  pedestrian  over  the 
cliffs,  and  to  Exmouth.  At  stated  distances  along  this 
walk,  near  the  town,  seats  are  erected,  commanding  the 
most  interesting  points  of  view.  A  very  pleasant  walk  or 
ride  is  found  on  the  Exeter  road  as  far  as  Woodbury 
Common,  about  two  miles  distant ;  also  by  turning  off  this 
road,  on  the  right,  through  the  village  of  Knowle  to  East 
Budleigh  and  returning  by  the  banks  of  the  Otter  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town.  The  stranger  in  taking  this 
round  can  pay  a  visit  to  Hayes,  the  house  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  born,  still  a  farm  house,  lying  between 
Knowle  and  East  Budleigh :  to  the  village  of  Otterton, 
and  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Bictoii,  the  seat  of  lady  RoUe, 
about  three  miles  on  the  Sidmouth  road,  with  various  other 
roads  and  lanes  branching  from  thence,  which  give  a 
pleasing  variety  of  walks  and  drives  in  this  direction. 
Lad  RAM  Bay,  to  those  fond  of  clitT  scenery,  situated  at 
the  east  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  distant  about  three  miles, 
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may  he  visited  either  by  passing  the  Otter  at  Kesbrook, 
about  a  mile  distant,  thence  by  lanes  leading  towards  the 
beach ;  or  by  crossing  the  Otter  at  its  mouth,  and  ascend- 
ing the  path  over  the  steep  cliff  that  towers  above  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town.  The  caves  and  rocks  of  this 
secluded  bay  are  extremely  romantic,  and  in  the  summer 
season  frequent  parties  make  excursions  here  to  enjoy  its 
beauties.  The  beach  of  Salterton,  though  not  offering  the 
best  facilities  for  walking,  gives  incessant  occupation  and 
amusement  to  the  curious  and  lovers  of  natural  history  ia 
seeking  out  the  many  rich  pebbles  with  which  it  abounds. 
Varieties  of  the  moss,  agate,  and  jasper  are  very  prevalent. 
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No.  1. — From    Exmouth    to    Exeter,    Crediton, 

BlDEFORD,  CloVELLY,  AND  HaRTLAND. 


From  Exmouth 
to  Exton 
. .  Topsham 
. .  Exeter 
..  Creditou 
..  Coplestone 
..  Wiiikk-igh 
. .  Beafurd 
. .  Torrini;ton 
, .  Bideford 
. .  Fairy  Cross 
. .  Horns  Cross 
..  Clovelly 


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 
. .  Hartland  . . . . 

. .  Hartland  Quay     . . 


Miles. 

Furl.i 

Miles. 

5 

0 

5 

2 

3 

7 

3 

3 

10 

8 

4 

19 

4 

0 

23 

10 

0 

33 

7 

0 

40 

5 

0 

45 

7 

0 

52 

3 

4 

55 

1 

4 

57 

6 

0 

63 

57 

1 

57 

8 

4 

65 

3 

0 

67 

Furl. 
0 
2 
5 


No.  2. — From  Exmouth  to  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe, 
AND   Linton. 

From  Exmouth 

to  Coplestone,  as  No.  1. 
..   Schoolmaster's  Imi 
..  Bishop's  Tawton 
. .  Barnstaple 
•..  Ilfracombe 
. .  Berrynarbor 
. .  Combmartiii 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

23 

1 

23 

7 

0 

30 

19 

0 

49 

2 

0 

51 

lb 

0 

62 

3 

0 

65 

2 

0 

67 
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From  Comlimartin 
to  Keiitisbuiy  Down 
. .  Parracombe 
. .  Linton 

.itiother  Route, — A. 
to  Barnstaple,  as  last 
. .  Yoiilston              .... 
. .   East  Down 
. .   Parracombe 
. .  Linton  


No.  3. — From    Exmouth  to  Soutiimolton. 

From  Exmouth 

to  Creditun,  as  No.  1. 
. .   Sandfortl 

. .  Black  Dog      

. .  Thelbrid-e  Cross 
. .  Southmolton         .... 


"Tiles. 

Furl. 

Mile 

3 

0 

70 

3 

4 

!    73 

6 

0 

79 

51 

1 

51 

3 

4 

.')4 

4 

0 

;     58 

5 

4 

64 

6 

0 

1    70 

Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

19 

1 

1     19 

2 

0 

1    21 

5 

0 

1    26 

2 

0 

28 

11 

0 

39 

Furl. 
1 
5 
5 

1 
5 
5 
1 
1 


See  also  another  Route  A.  (from  E.\eter,)  page  95. 
No.  4. — From  Exmouth  to  Tiverton,    and  Bampton. 


From  Exmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Stoiie  Canon     

..  Re«e  .... 

..  Ruff«ell  Inn         

..  Bickleigh 

. .  Tiverton  

..  Bampton 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exton 
. .  George's  Clist 
. .  Pinhoe 

. .  Poltimore,  or  Broadclist 
..  Silverton 
. .  Tiverton 
,.  Bampton        .... 


Miles.  Furl. 


Miles. 

Furl 

10 

5 

14 

3 

15 

5 

17 

1 

22 

1 

25 

7 

32 

7 

5 

0 

6 

4 

11 

1 

13 

4 

18 

4 

25 

4 

32 

4 

No.  5. — From  Exmouth    to    Cullompton,    and 
Wellington. 

From  Exmouth 

to  Broadclist,  as  No.  4, — A. 
..  Cullompton 
. .  White  Ball 
, .  Wellington 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1  

. .  Whipton  . .  .... 

. .  Pinhoe  . .  

..  Broadclist 

. .  Cullompton  &  Wellington,  as  last 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

13 

4 

13 

7 

5 

21 

9 

4 

30 

3 

2 

33 

10 

5 

10 

I 

1 

11 

1 

5 

13 

2 

3 

15 

20 

3 

36 

Furl 
4 
1 
5 
7 

5 
6 
3 
6 
1 
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No.  6. — From  Exmoutii  to  Budleigh     Saltertox, 

SiDMOUTH,    HONITON,    AND    AXMINSTER. 


From  Exmoulh 

to  Budleigh  Saltertoa 

Budleigh 

Otterton 

Sidmouth 

Sidford 

Penhill 

Houiton  

Wilmington        

Axininster 


Another  Route, — A. 
to  Budleigh 

Colaton  Rawleigh 
Newton  PopplelorJ 
Ottoiy   St.    Mary 
Fenny  Bridges 
Houitou 
Axminsler,  as  before 


MUes. 

Furl.l 

I^Iiles. 

4 

2 

4 

1 

6 

6 

1 

5 

7 

3 

5 

11 

1 

6 

13 

3 

2 

,     16 

3 

() 

i     20 

3 

2 

1    23 

6 

2 

29 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1      8 

2 

0 

10 

3 

0 

13 

3 

0 

16 

3 

0 

19 

9 

4 

28 

Furl. 
2 
0 
.5 
2 

0 
2 
0 
2 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


No.  7. — From  Exmouth    to  Dawlish,   Teignmolth, 
Torquay,    and    Dartmouth. 


From  Exmouth 

to  Topshara,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Countess  Wear 

. .  E.-cmiuster 

. .   Kenton  .... 

. .  Starcross 

. .   Uawlish  .... 

. .  Teignmouth 

. .  Torquay  .... 

. .  Paignton        .... 

. .  Brixham 

..   Brixham  Cross  Gate 

, .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..  Alphington 

..  Exminster  ..  . 

. .  Kenton  .... 

..  Starcross  .. 

. .  Dawlish  

. .  Teignmouth        

. .  Torquay 

. .  Paignton        .... 

. .  Gahnpton  .... 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

,.  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route,— ^. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1, 
, ,  Alphington 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

2 

7 

1 

3 

8 

2 

0 

10 

3 

0 

13 

2 

0 

15 

3 

4 

19 

3 

3 

22 

8 

0 

30 

3 

0 

33 

7 

0    : 

40 

2 

4     I 

4:5 

2 

0   : 

45 

10 

5 

10 

1 

6 

12 

2 

2 

14 

3 

0 

17 

2 

0 

19 

3 

4 

23 

3 

3 

26 

8 

0 

34 

3 

0 

37 

5 

0 

42 

2 

5 

45 

2 

0 

47 

10 

5 

10 

!    1 

6 

12 

Furl. 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 
0 

5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 

5 
3 
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From  Alphington. 

to  Kennlord         

..   Haiaon  Hill         ..  

..  Teifinraouth  . .  .... 

. .  Torquay,  &  Dartmouth,  as  before 

Another  Uoiile, — C. 

to  Kenuford,  as  last      ..  

..  Chudleigh  ,.  

..  Newton  ..  

..   Galmpton  ., 

. .  Dartmouth,  as  before,— A 

to  Newton,  as  last        ..  

. .  Torquay  . .  

Another  Route, — D. 

to  The  Warren,  by  the  ferry        

. .  Dawlish  . .  

. .  Teignraouth,  k  Dartmo.  asbef.  A, 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

2 

7    i 

15 

2 

2 

0    1 

17 

2 

7 

5    i 

24 

7 

20 

5 

45 

4 

15 

2 

15 

2 

5 

6 

21 

0 

6 

1 

27 

1 

U 

0 

38 

1 

4 

5 

42 

6 

27 

1 

27 

1 

( 

0 

31 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

4 

2 

31 

0 

28 

2 

No.  8.. 


-FiiOM  ExMOUTii  TO  Newton,    Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 


From  Exmouth 

to  Newton,  as  No.  7. — C 

..  Totnes  ..  

..   Halwi'll  ..  

. .  Kingsbridge  . .  .... 

Anotlier  Route, — A. 

to  Dawlish,  as  No.  7, — D. 

,,  Teii^nraouth  ..  

. ,  Newton  .  . .  .... 

. ,  Totnes  and  Kingsbridge,  as  last. . 


Miles. 

27 


Furl. ,  Miles,  Furl. 
1 
2 
0 
6 


27 

1 

35 

3 

41 

3 

47 

3 

4 

2 

7 

5 

13 

5 

33 

7 

No.  9. — From    E.nmoutii    to  Ashburton,   Plymouth, 

AND     DeVONPORT. 

From  Exmouth 

to  C'hudleigh,  as  No.  7. — C. 
..   Knighton 

..  Ashburton  ..,,  ... 

..  Buckfastleigh 

. .  South  Brent  

..    Ivybridge  .... 

..   Iviil'jeway  ..  ... 

..   Crabtrie         

. .  riyniouth  . .  ... 

..  Devonport  .... 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Newton,  as  No.  7,— C. 

..  Totnes  

. .  Newhouse 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

21 

0 

21 

0 

1 

7 

22 

7 

7 

3 

30 

2 

3 

2 

33 

4 

4 

6 

38 

2 

5 

2 

43 

4 

5 

6 

49 

2 

1 

7 

51 

1 

2 

7 

54 

0 

1 

7 

55 

7 

27 

1 

27 

1 

8 

2 

35 

3 

6 

0 

41 

3 
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From  Newhouse 

to  Ivybridge  . .  

,.  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  as  last 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Newton,  as  No.  8, — A.  .... 

. .  Totnes  . .  

, .  U^borough  , .  

. .  Efmebridge  . .  

..  Yealmplon  . .  

. .  Plymouth 

. .  Devonijort  . .  


Miles. 

Fur 

Miles. 

6 

«    1 

47     \ 

12 

3 

59 

13 

5 

13 

8 

2 

21 

8 

7 

30     1 

3 

1 

33 

4 

0 

37 

7 

1 

45    ' 

1 

7 

46    ' 

Furl. 
3 
6 

5 

7 
6 

7 
7 
0 
7 


No.  10. — From  Exmouth  to  MoRETO>;n.\MPSTEAD, 
AND  Tavistock. 


From  Exmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Pocombe  Bridge 
. .   Dunsford  Bridge 
, .   Moretonhampstead 
..  New  House 
,.  Two  Bridges 
..   Merivale  Bridge 
. .  Tavistock 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

10 

5 

10 

1 

5 

1     12 

5 

3 

i     17 

5 

0 

1    22 

7 

0 

1     29 

6 

6 

1     36 

3 

0 

39 

4 

2 

i     43 

Furl. 
5 
2 
5 


No.  11.— -From    Exmouth    to    Okehampton,    and 
Lalnceston. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

10 

5    ; 

10 

7 

I    1 

17 

4 

1   ; 

21 

7 

2 

29 

3 

6 

32 

6 

0     1 

38 

4 

2     ! 

43 

4 

0 

47 

3 

7 

51 

From  Exmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Taphouse 
. .  Crockernwell 
. .  Sticklepath 
. .  Okehampton 
..  Bridestowe 
. .  Lewdown 
. .  Litton 
. .  Launceston 


No.  12. — From  Exmouth  to  Northtaavton, 

HOLSWORTHY,    AND    BlDE. 

From  Exmouth 

to  Crediton,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Bow  .... 

..  North  tawton 

..  Sampford  Courtenay 

..   Exbourne 

. .  Jacobstowe 

. .  Hatherleigh 

. .  Golden  Inn 

, .  Ilolsworthy  , , 

. .  Stratton 

..  Bude  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

19 

1 

19 

7 

4 

26 

4 

0 

30 

2 

3 

33 

1 

6 

34 

1 

0 

35 

3 

4 

39 

4 

1 

43 

9 

3 

52 

8 

0 

60 

2 

0 

62 

Furl. 
5 
6 
7 
1 
7 
7 
1 
1 
0 


Furl. 
1 
5 
5 
0 
6 
6 
2 
3 
6 


Exmouth  to  Brixham, — see  No.  7. 
Exmouth  to  Hatherleiyh, — see  No.  12. 
I  3 


ROUTE  IX. 


From  Exeter  to  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Torquay, 
AND  Dartmouth. 


From  Exeter 
to 


Alphington  

Exminster 

Kenton  . .  

Starcross 

Dawlish 

Teignmouth  ,.  ... 

Torquay 

Paignton  

Brixham 

Brixham  Cross  Gate 

Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

MUes. 

1      1 

fi 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 

3 

4 

13 

3 

3    1 

1.^ 

8 

0   ! 

23 

3 

0 

26 

7 

0 

33 

2 

4 

36 

2 

0 

38 

Furl. 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
7 
7 
7 
7 
3 
3 


A  Trip  on  the  South  Devon  Railway.  We  deem 
no  apology  necessary  before  entering  upon  our  present 
Route  by  the  usual  turnpike  road,  in  inviting  the  stranger 
to  accompany  us  iu  a  short  excursion  on  this  railway  as  far 
as  Teignmouth,  the  point  to  which  it  is  now  working  by 
locomotive  engines. 

Of  all  the  beauties  of  sceneiy  of  which  this  county  gives 
such  an  endless  variety,  and  of  which  the  numerous  rail- 
ways in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  opened  to  the 
eye  of  the  tourist,  there  is  none  that  can  outvie  in  novelty 
and  picturesque  effect  that  which  the  present  railway 
developes  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Exeter.  The 
South  Devon  Railway  commences  at  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Station,  and  when  completed,  reaches  Plymouth 
within  the  distance  of  fifty-two  miles.  It  is  to  be  worked 
on  Samuda's  atmosphei'ic  principle — a  single  line — with 
sidings  at  the  stationary  engines.  Those  engines  are  at 
intervals  of  about  three  miles.  The  atmospheric  telegraph 
is  to  be  laid  along  the  whole  line. 
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We  leave  the  Station  at  the  Terminus  of  the  Bristol  aud 
Exeter  Railway,  crossing  the  river  Exe  in  a  skew  direction, 
by  a  wooden  bridge.  We  then  continue  on  a  gradually 
rising  embankment  to  the  old  Okehampton  road,  which  is 
crossed  by  another  bridge.  We  have  on  our  left  the 
ancient  aud  prominent  remains  of  the  old  city  walls,  and 
the  numerous  buildings  that  are  thickly  studded  over  the 
steep  declivity  that  falls  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Exe.  On 
the  right  we  pass  in  front  of  the  St.  Thomas'  Union  House, 
—the  hills  of  Cleeve,  and  the  grounds  of  Barley  House, 
rising  immediately  behind  it.  From  the  bridge  over  the 
old  Okehampton  road,  across  Cowick-street,  and  on  to  the 
Alphington  turnpike-gate  the  line  is  carried  on  a  viaduct,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  consisting  of  sixty-two  arches, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  In  Cowick- 
street  is  a  Passengers'  Station.  We  cross  the  Alphingtou 
turnpike  road  by  a  skew  bridge,  constructed  of  stone,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  talented  engineer.  We 
now  proceed  on  an  embankment  gradually  diminishing  in 
height  till  it  approaches  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
ground.  We  here  have  a  fine  view  of  the  south  and 
western  side  of  the  city,  with  the  noble  cathedral,  standing 
out  boldly  and  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings — the 
vessels  at  the  quay — and  the  high  grounds  on  which  Col- 
leton Crescent  stands,  are  all  prominent  objects.  The 
country  on  our  right  becomes  more  open. — Haldon  is  seen 
in  the  distance  ;  and  the  church  and  village  of  Alphington 
much  nearer  to  us.  We  are  now  making  our  way  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Exeter  canal,  which  is  here  on  our  left, 
rnuniug  parallel  with,  and  a  short  distance  from,  the  river. 
The  precincts  of  Mount  Uadford,  and  the  scattered  houses 
and  villas  in  the  southern  vicinity  of  the  city,  extending  to 
the  hamlet  of  Wear,  are  also  seen  at  great  advantage  from 
this  point.  We  are  now  opposite  Countess  Wear  bridge. 
Here  is  a  stationary  engine  house  for  exhausting  the  air 
from  the  tube.  The  town  of  Topsham  is  opening  to  view  ou 
the  left,  whilst  on  the  right  the  wooded  bills  and  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alphington,  aud  the  picturesque 
stone  quarries  of  Exminster,  with  a  few  of  the  houses  of 
the  village,  make  their  appearance.  We  pass  in  front, 
having  a  good  view  of  the  newly  erected  brick  building 

The  Devon  County  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum. 
The  first  stone  of  this  extensive  building  was  laid  with 
masonic  honours   by  Earl  Fortescuc.    the   lord  lieutenant 
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of  the  county,  June  27,  1842,  and  completed  in  1845.  It 
is  from  the  design  of  Chas.  Fowler,  Esq.,  architect,  and 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Harvey,  of  Torquay.  The  plan 
combines  great  simplicity  with  the  most  perfect  efficiency 
and  convenience  for  the  j>urposes  required.  The  whole 
ground  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  centre 
building  comprises  the  dispensary,  residences  for  the  medical 
superintendent,  matron,  and  other  officers.  Around  these 
are  encircled  and  connected  with  corridors  the  sick  and  day 
rooms  of  the  patients,  and  other  necessary  apartments  for 
attendants.  From  this  circle  radiate  to  the  extent  of  the 
circumference  of  the  ground,  at  equal  distances,  six  wards 
or  sleeping  apartments  for  the  different  inmates.  These 
wards  are  nearly  the  same  on  each  story,  and  afford  ample 
room  for  classification,  and  the  making  up  of  about  four 
hundred  beds.  A  neat  chapel  is  conveniently  placed  on 
the  first  floor.  The  open  spaces  between  the  wards  are 
appropriated  as  airing  grounds  for  the  patients.  The 
expense  of  building  and  furnishing  this  philanthropic 
institution  is  about  £50,000,  and  is  borne  by  the  rate 
payers  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

We  traverse  the  Exminster  marshes  ;  the  line  preserving 
the  same  level,  which  is  continued  till  it  reaches  Powder- 
ham  church,  where  it  makes  an  ascent.  We  pass  in  review, 
rising  from  the  side  of  the  river,  on  the  left,  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Retreat,  the  residence  of  A.  H.  Hamilton, 
Esq..  also  the  town  of  Topsham,  and  begin  to  make  the 
opening  of  the  Clist  river,  which  here  falls  into  the  Exe  ; 
and  a  pretty  peep  is  obtained  up  the  valley  through  which 
it  descends.  We  arrive  at  Turf,  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  Exeter  canal  joins  the  river.  This  is  the  Black- 
wall  of  the  Exeter  citizens,  who  resort  here  to  eat  White 
Bait,  which  are  caught  between  the  locks  in  considerable 
quantity  during  the  season.  There  is  a  small  inn  at  this 
])lace  pleasantly  situated.  At  this  point  is  another  sta- 
tionary engine.  It  is  here  and  for  the  next  three  or  four 
miles,  the  stranger  will  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  railway  enters  the  shores  of  the  wide  estuary 
of  the  Exe.  The  vista  over  this  extensive  sheet  of  water, 
especially  if  filled  by  the  tide,  when  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  lake,  is  peculiarly  charming,  and  especially  so  if 
enlivened  with  the  flowing  sails  of  a  goodly  number  of 
vessels,  making  to  and  from  the  port  of  Exeter.  The 
land  view  on  each  side  is  equally  striking.     Oa  the  left 
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are  the  elevated  hills  of  Woodbury  and  Withj-combe, 
— the  richly  cultivated  country  covered  with  villas,  farms, 
and  pleasure  grounds,  from  Topsham  along  the  whole  side 
of  the  river,  with  the  lime  white  houses  of  Lympstone,  and 
the  more  bold  and  elevated  town  and  prominent  tower  of 
Exmouth,  at  the  furthest  point  of  view,  where  the  Exe  finds 
its  way  to  the  sea.  On  our  right,  the  most  striking  objects 
are  the  high  and  densely  wooded  heights  of  Powderham 
Park,  with  the  Belvidere  rising  out  of  the  midst — the 
church  and  rectory  house  of  Powderham,  a  portion  of  the 
village  of  Kenton,  and  the  little  hamlet  of  South  Town, 
encircled  vviih  foliage.  We  now  pass  Powderham  church, 
and  traverse  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  extensive 
grounds  of  Powderham,  and  in  front  of  the  Castle  itself, 
of  which  a  very  good  view  is  obtained.  As  we  are  now 
nearing  the  Station  at  Starcross,  and  the  steam  is  blow- 
ing otF  for  a  stoppage,  there  will  be  time  for  us  to  say  a 
few  words  of  this  very  ancient  domain. 

Powderham  Castle.  Camden  states  that  the  castle 
was  built  by  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver 
and  J.  P.  Jones,  Esq.,  in  a  recent  publication,  affirm,  that 
"  It  never  belonged  to  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  vpho  died  in 
1293,  but  to  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex, 
and  was  held  under  them  by  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Powderham.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  passed,  either  by  forfeiture  or  default  of  issue, 
to  Margaret  Bohun,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Courtenay,  second 
earl  of  Devon.  On  her  death,  16th  December,  1391,  it 
was  settled  on  her  younger  son,  Sir  Phili))  Courtenay,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body."  It  still  belongs  to  that 
noble  family,  and  is  the  residence  of  William  Courtenay, 
the  present  earl  of  Devon.  Powderham  was  anciently 
described  as  a  strong  castle,  having  a  barbican  or  bulwark 
for  the  protection  of  the  haven.  It  was  garrisoned  for  the 
king,  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  his  parliament. 
The  castle  was  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
parties,  and  it  changed  hands  once  or  twice  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  When  last  in  possession  of  the 
Royalists  it  was  more  strongly  fortified  than  before,  having 
at  that  time  eighteen  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  its 
walls.  Since  then  the  ancient  fortress  has  undergone 
great  changes  and  alterations  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  a  modern 
residence.  It  has  still  somewhat  of  a  castellated,  but 
nothing  of  an  imposing  appearance,  in  its  present  modern 
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exterior.  The  parks,  grounds,  and  gardens  are  most 
beautiful,  and  very  extensive,  covering  an  area  of  more 
than  ten  miles  round.  Tlie  present  noble  proprietor  has 
recently  spent  several  thousand  pounds  in  improvements  of 
the  house  and  grounds.  The  public  are  admitted  into  the 
parks  and  gardens,  with  great  liberality,  on  making  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  John  Drew,  jun.,  residing  at  the  house. 

Starcross  Station  is  eight  miles  and  half  from  Exeter. 
Here  is  another  stationary  engine.  It  is  intended  to  bring 
tlie  traffic  of  Exmouth  and  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river 
to  this  station  by  the  establishment  of  a  small  steamer, 
which  will  ply  across  the  river;  the  Railway  Company 
having  purchased  the  Exmouth  ferry  of  the  Corporation 
of  Exeter.  Leaving  Starcross,  the  railway  still  proceeds 
along  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  at  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  station  crosses  the  Cockwood  lake  by  a  wooden 
viaduct.  This  is  the  place  over  which  it  was  confidently 
asserted  by  many  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  the 
railway.  The  engineer  Avas  denounced  in  rather  strong 
terms  for  presumptuously  attempting  to  find  a  foundation 
for  his  bridge  in  a  place  that  had  "  no  bottom."  But  Mr. 
Brunei  persevered  in  his  attempt,  and  has  overcome  most 
completely  the  difficulty,  after  having  driven  some  of  the 
piles  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  From  this  viaduct  we 
pass  on  towards  the  Warren,  a  large  bank  of  sand  so  called, 
thrown  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe.  Exmouth — the  high 
land  of  Orcombe  beyond — and  the  winding  course  the  river 
pursues  immediately  before  its  exit  to  the  sea,  is  well  seen 
from  this  point.  On  the  right,  we  are  close  to  CocJnvood 
Park,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Devon,  and  we  pass 
before  Easton,  the  residence  of  Richard  Eales,  Esq. 
Before  we  double  Langstone  Cliff,  the  pleasant  little  inn 
at  Mount  Pleasant  is  seen,  perched  up  aloft,  overlooking 
the  sea  and  land  around.  From  Cockwood  to  Teignmouth 
the  railway  is  protected  from  the  wash  of  the  tide  by  a 
sea-wall,  which  although  light  in  appearance  is  formed  on 
an  excellent  plan  and  of  good  nuiterials.  We  leave  the 
Warren  by  a  short  cutting  through  Langstone  cliff,  and 
emerge  on  the  sea  beach,  keeping  close  under  the  head- 
lands, which  in  many  places  have  been  cut  back  to  a 
considerable  extent.  AVe  are  now  above  high  water  mark, 
looking  out  on  "  the  ocean  wide"  and  "shingly  shore." 
We  immediately  pass  Sea  Grove  House,  the  residence  ol 
James  Powell,  Esq.,  and  a  few  seconds  more  bring  us  to 
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the  station  on  the  Strand  of  Dawlisii,  three  miles  and 
half  from  Starcross,  and  twelve  miles  from  Exeter.  Much 
was  said  during  the  progress  of  the  railway  of  the  great 
injury  likely  to  be  sustained  by  this  delightful  watering- 
place  in  consequence  of  its  passing  between  the  beach 
and  the  town.  Mr.  Brunei's  bold  and  daring  undertaking 
received  any  thins  but  benedictions.  A  moment's  thought 
ought  to  have  convinced  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  as 
the  object  of  the  Railway  Company  is  to  obtain  as  much 
traffic  as  possible,  it  was  clearly  their  interest  to  render 
Dawlish  as  attractive  as  they  could,  and  to  preserve  rather 
than  injure  its  character  as  a  watering  place.  This  has 
been  proved  both  at  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth,  by  the 
beautiful  terraces  that  have  been  formed  of  ample  width, 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  in  their  vicinity, 
between  the  railway  and  the  sea;  giving  to  each  a 
marine  walk  of  such  beauty,  which,  if  equalled,  is  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed  by  any  other  watering  places,  in  the 
kingdom.  We  proceed  from  Dawlish  towards  the  Parson 
and  Clerk  rocks,  distant  about  a  mile  and  half,  by  entering 
immediately,  the  first,  or  Kennaway  tunnel,  of  which  there 
are  five  between  this  and  Teignmouth.  They  are  of 
various  lengths,  being  cut  through  the  projecting  headlands, 
and  are  named  after  the  proprietors  of  the  land  above  them. 
The  Kennaway  tunnel  is  in  length    . .   200  yards. 

The  Coryton  ditto    207      „ 

The  Fhiilott  ditto    48      „ 

The  Clerk  ditto    52      „ 

T'he  Parson  ditto 363      ., 

These  are  all  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  which  is  prevented 
from  falling  by  arching  over  head ;  the  sides  require  no 
support.  The  entrances  to  each  are  built  in  an  imposing 
style,  and  appropriate  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
line  is  carried  close  to  the  cliffs  ;  immense  quantities  of 
which  have  been  blown  down  to  make  way  for  it.  About 
three  miles  beyonil  Dawlish,  and  a  short  distance  from 
East  Teignmouth  church,  the  line  curves  in  towards  the 
land,  and  passing  under  the  grounds  of  East  Cliff,  the 
property  of  G.  S.  Curtis,  Esq.,  and  the  Dawlish  road,  by 
a  short  tunnel,  opens  upon  the  Teignmouth  Station, 
immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  Regent- 
place.  The  central  situation  of  the  station,  and  the  rail- 
way passing  through  Teignmouth  by  a  deep  cutting,  a 
considerable   portion  of  which  is  arched,  and  passed    over 
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by  means  of  bridges,  afford  the  greatest  convenience  to 
the  inhabitants  and  visiters,  without,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
injuring  the  town  as  a  watering  place.  The  Teignmouth 
Station  is  nearly  three  miles  from  Dawlish,  and  fifteen 
miles  from  Exeter. 


Passing  over  Exe  bridge  and  through  Alphington-street, 
on  the  left,  will  take  us  on  the  Plymouth  road  to  the  village 
of  Alphington,  about  a  mile  and  quarter  from  Exeter, 
where  our  road  on  this  route  turns  off  from  the  Plymouth 
branch  to  the  left,  close  by  the  church.  We  pursue  our 
journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  a  short  distance  from 
its  western  bank ;  and  as  the  road  undulates  and  occasion- 
.illy  approaches  and  recedes  from  the  river,  some  very 
charming  prospects  open  to  the  traveller.  Shortly  after 
leaving  Alphiugton  a  good  view  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  a 
number  of  detached  villas,  sprinkled  over  the  well  wooded 
country  to  the  south  of  that  city,  the  village  of  Wear,  and 
town  of  Topsham,  with  the  waters  of  the  river  Exe  and 
Canal  winding  through  the  foreground,  form  a  pleasing 
picture.  About  four  miles  from  Exefer,  on  the  right,  is 
the  Devon  County  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum.  We  then 
pass  through  the  village  of  Exminster,  an  ancient  manor, 
belonging  to  the  Courtenay  family,  and  soon  begin  to  near 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Powderham,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon.  A  new  lodge  built  of  red  sandstone,  ou 
the  left,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
Castle,  distant  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
triangular  Belvidere,  a  most  conspicuous  object  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Exe,  and  of  which  we  frequently  catch  a 
sight  along  this  road,  is  a  modern  erection,  standing  in  an 
elevated  spot  in  the  grounds  of  Powderham,  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle  or  mansion.  The  drive  over 
the  private  road  by  Powderham  church  in  front  of  the 
castle,  between  the  park  and  the  South  Devon  Railway,  is 
justly  admired  for  its  beauty. 

After  leaving  Powderham  lodge,  the  road  passes  under 
an  arch  connecting  the  wooded  grounds  of  this  domain, 
and  thence  to  the  village  of  Kenton,  about  seven  miles 
from  Exeter.  This  was  anciently  called  a  borough  town, 
and  a  fair  and  market  is  said  to  have  been  held  here,  but 
have  long  since  been  disused.  Tbe  church  is  a  handsome 
building  of  rod  stone  from  the  Exminster  quarry.  The 
tower  rises   to  the  height  of  100  feet,  having  a  light  and 
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airy  appearance,  and  surmounted  with  four  pinnacles. 
The  tower  and  church  "  were  formerly  adorned  with  many 
statues,  "  four  of  which  under  the  pinnacles  still  remain, 
but  those  that  graced  the  south  porch  have  long  since 
disappeared.  We  cannot  describe  the  interior  better  than 
in  the  words  of  the  pious  and  intelligent  antiquary,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.  "  On 
entering  the  church  itself,  I  was  agreeably  struck  with  the 
correctness  of  the  proportions, — with  the  beautiful  style  of 
the  windows, — with  the  elaborate  sculpture  of  the  capitals, 
(though  impregnated  with  whitewash), — of  the  seven 
arches  on  either  side, — and  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  structure.  Round  the  entrance  gates  of  the  chancel 
I  observed  the  sculptured  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
and  on  the  panels  below,  the  open  work  of  the  gorgeous 
screen;  through  the  entire  length,  are  preserved  the 
painted  figures  of  saints,  with  numerous  labels."  This 
church  by  the  same  authority,  is  considered  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  About  a  mile  to 
the  right,  in  this  parish,  is  Oxton  House,  the  seat  of 
J.  B.  Swete,  Esq. 

The  road,  on  leaving  Kenton,  quickly  gains  the  bank  of 
the  estuaiy  of  the  Exe,  and  enters  Starcross  parallel  with 
the  line  of  the  South  Devon  Railway,  which  here  runs 
between  it  and  the  river. 

STARCROSS. 
This  little  place,  like  its  opposite  neighbour,  Lympstone, 
only  known  a  few  years  since,  for  the  celebrity  of  its 
cockles  and  oysters,  is  now  assuming  a  very  genteel  appear- 
ance, and  aspiring  to  the  title  of  a  watering  place.  The 
improvements  and  increase  of  buildings  here  with  that 
view  have  been  many  and  striking.  The  gravel  walk 
along  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  close  to  the  river,  is  a 
pleasant  promenade.  Many  persons  resort  to  this  little 
place  in  the  summer  season,  for  change  of  air,  who  cannot 
bear  the  stronger  sea  air  of  the  coast.  Starcross  is  in  the 
parish  of  Kenton,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  cross  that 
formerly  stood  near  the  landing  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  A  district  chapel,  of  small  dimensions,  was  built 
here  in  1826;  besides  which  there  is  a  place,  of  worship 
for  the  Wesleyans.  The  Courtenay  Arms,  pleasantly 
situated,  close  to  the  railway  station,  affords  respectable 
accommodation  as   an    inn,    having  a   large   room,  where 
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balls  and  assemblies  are  held  at  the  time  of  the  Regattii, 
ill  the  sunuuer  season.  The  priucipal  lodging  houses  are 
those  facing  the  river,  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  town. 

Oi!  leaving  Starcross,  the  road  takes  a  short  turn  inland, 
and  again  returns  to  the  banks  of  the  Exe,  when  the  tower 
and  town  of  E.\mouth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Exe  to  the  sea,  with  the  shipping  in 
the  Bight,  become  prominent  and  striking  objects  of  view. 
The  sand  stretching  out  and  almost  closing  the  channel, 
called  the  Warren,  extends  upwards  of  two  miles,  along 
on  which  is  the  road  to  the  ferry  boat  at  Exmouth.  On 
the  cliif  at  the  western  end  of  the  Warren,  is  a  small  inn, 
called  Mount  Pleasant,  delightfully  situated,  from  whence 
a  charming  view  of  sea  and  river  scenery  is  obtained. 

Our  road  now  leaves  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  turns 
sharply  round  to  the  west,  having  before  us  the  conspicuous 
Ashcombe  tower,  standing  on  the  woody  heights,  within  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Mamhead,  the  residence  of  Sir  llobt. 
Newman,  Bart.  The  noble  mansion  is  seen  on  our  right. 
On  ascending  the  hill  towards  Dawlish,  a  view  of  the  sea 
opens  upon  us,  and  we  soon  enter  this  favourite  watering 
place. 

DAWLISH 

Owes  its  rise  from  a  mere  village  of  fishermen's  huts, 
occupying  this  site  about  fifty  years  since,  to  that  of  a 
place  of  resort  for  invalids,  chiefly  to  its  favourable  position 
and  aspect.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  running  from  east  to  west, 
somewhat  about  midway  between  the  rivers  E.xe  and  Teign. 
Its  beach  or  sea  front  is  comprised  within  a  cove  of  about 
a  mile  and  half  in  extent,  formed  by  the  projecting  cliffs  of 
Langstone,  on  the  east,  and  the  Parson  and  Clerk  rocks 
on  the  west.  The  town  itself  extends  up  the  valley  a 
considerable  distance,  much  further  than  the  visiter,  arriving 
by  either  of  the  turnpike  roads  from  the  east  or  west,  would 
at  first  suppose.  A  small  rivulet  runs  through  the  middle, 
and  is  crossed  at  two  or  three  places  by  bridges  of  stone  or 
iron.  From  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  valley  the  houses 
are  built  along  on  each  side,  the  space  between  being- 
appropriated  to  a  lawn  and  shrubbery,  which  are  intersected 
and  surrounded  by  a  wide  gravelled  path,  forming  an 
agreeable  walk,  open  at  all  times  both  to  inhabitants  and 
visitors.  The  principal  residences  are  on  the  beautiful 
terraces  on  the  Teigmnouth  hill,  the  beach,  and  the  strand. 
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The  terrace  fronting  the  sea  embraces  a  most  extensive  and 
delightful  prospect,  much  enhanced  by  looking  over  the 
high  cliff  on  which  it  stands,  upon  the  winding  beach 
and  railway  beneath,  ever  alive  with  moving  objects  of 
interest.  Barton  and  Plantation  Terraces  have  a  more 
sheltered  aspect,  but  commanding  beautiful  and  diversified 
sea  and  land  views. 

The  climate  of  Dawlish  seems  on  all  hands  to  be  con- 
sidered of  a  more  warm  and  genial  nature  than  those 
places  surronnding  it,  even  than  of  Torquay  itself; — at 
least  the  doctors  think  so.  Ur.  Shapter  observes  *  "  The 
climate  of  Dawlish  is  considerably  warmer  than  that  of 
Exeter,  and  I  should  even  think  than  that  of  Torquay  :  " 
and  the  author  of  the  Spas,  (before  referred  to)  on  this 
subject  gives  the  following  results.  "  From  1835  to  1839, 
both  inclusive,  and  for  the  five  cold  months  of  the  year, 
January,  February,  March,  November,  and  December ; 
the  mean  temperature  of  each  of  which  months  (taking  all 
the  year  together)  has  been  at  43°,  45°,  49°,  and  45o,  by 
day ;  and  35°,  36°,  37°,  41°,  and  38°,  by  night.  Now  the 
mean  temperature  of  three  similar  months,  January, 
February,  and  March,  taken  for  five  years  (namely  183U, 
1831-2-3  and  8,)  at  Torquay,  according  to  Dr.  De  Barry's 
tables,  has  been  at  39°,  43°,  45°,  showing  an  inferiority  of 
temperature  as  compared  to  Dawlish,  in  two  out  of  the 
three  worst  months  of  the  year." 

The  sea  bathing  here,  from  the  slight  inclination  of  the 
beach,  and  the  firmness  of  the  sands,  is  of  the  best  de- 
scription ;  and  the  bathing  machines  are  correspondingly 
numerous.  The  Public  Baths  on  the  beach  are  of  recent 
erection.  The  front  of  the  building  is  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  claims  some  pretension  to  taste  as  an  erection  after 
that  order  of  architecture.  The  internal  arrangements 
are  good.  There  are  two  saloons  and  two  bath  rooms,  with 
a  tiled-cased  bath  to  each,  which  are  supplied  with  water 
from  the  sea,  raised  by  an  hydraulic  engine,  and  heated  by 
a  steam  apparatus.  The  shower  baths,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  baths  are  constructed  on  modern  and  the  best 
approved  principles. 

The  Public  Rooms,  also  on  the  beach,  though  not  very 
large,  are  appropriately  fitted  up.  They  comprise  ball, 
billiard,   and  refreshment  rooms.     The  reading  and  news 

♦  Climate  of  Devon,  page  150. 
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room  is  on  the  strand,  where  a  good  supply  of  the  London 
and  provincial  papers  are  taken  in.  Circulating  libraries 
are  kept  by  the  several  booksellers  in  the  town. 

Dawlish  is  not  a  market  town,  but  from  its  locality  in 
and  adjoining  a  rich  agricultural  district,  the  supply  of 
butchers'  meat,  and  general  provision,  is  ample,  and  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

The  parish  church  of  Dawlish  is  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  town,  a  very  pleasant  walk,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  The  old  structure  was  very 
ancient;  but  in  the  year  1824,  all  but  the  tower  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Patey,  architect.  The  exterior  of  the  new  church, 
with  its  pinnacles,  battlements,  and  buttresses,  presents  a 
a  very  good  specimen  of  what  is  known  by  the  English 
gothic  style  ;  and  affords  a  lasting  memento  of  the  taste  and 
talent  of  the  lamented  architect.  The  interior  consisting 
of  a  nave,  transept,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  extends  in 
length  about  120  feet,  and  will  contain  nearly  2000 
persons.  The  large  eastern  window,  with  its  well  wrought 
tracery  and  mosaic  stained  glass,  produces  a  good  effect. 
An  excellent  organ  is  erected  in  this  church.  There  are 
two  monuments  by  Flaxman,  one  to  the  memory  of  Lady 
Pennyman,  ob.  1801,  representing  four  females  kneeling 
around  an  urn, — another  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of 
William  Hunter,  Esq.,  representing  an  urn  with  a  single 
female  figure  mourning  over  it, — and  other  plain  marble 
tablets. 

A  small  ancient  episcopal  chapel  at  Cofton.  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  on  the  north  eastern  side  of  the 
parish,  which  for  many  years  lay  in  a  dilapidated  state,  has 
recently  been  repaired  by  the  munificence  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  opened  as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the 
neighbourhood.  A  chapel  supported  by  the  Independent 
dissenters,  in  Higher  Brook-street,  and  one  by  the 
Wesleyans,  in  Lower  Brook-street : — also  a  small  place  of 
worship  has  been  lately  erected  in  New  Cut,  for  the  use  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren. 

The  manor  of  Dawlish  at  the  period  of  the  Doomsday 
survey,  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Exeter,  and  was  sold  by  them  some  years  since 
under  the  powers  of  an  act  for  the  redemption  of  the  land 
tax.     The  present  possessor  is   Richard  Eale«,  Esq.     Th» 
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census  of  population  taken  in  1841,  gives  3,134  inhabitants 
to  this  parish.     Number  of  houses  734. 

The  principal  inns  are  the  New  London  Inn,  on  the 
Strand,  near  the  beach,  and  the  York  Hotel,  a  short 
distance  from  it,  up   the   town. 

Walks  .%.nd  Rides.  These  are  many  and  varied.  The 
first  of  course  to  the  visitant  of  a  watering  place  is  the 
beach.  Here,  as  before  alluded  to,  the  sands  will  be  foiuid 
firm  and  hard ;  and  the  beautiful  terrace  walk  on  the  line 
of  the  railway,  between  it  and  the  sea  is  of  matchless 
beauty.  There  is  an  agreeable  little  promenade  over- 
looking the  railway  and  the  beach,  in  front  of  the  baths. 
The  lawn  and  public  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  from 
its  sheltered  position,  offers  in  all  seasons,  a  desirable 
retreat  for  invalids,  and  which  is  much  frequented  by 
strangers  and  inhabitants  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  of  a 
summer's  day.  The  shady  lanes  of  the  vale  of  Dawlish 
have  always  given  a  charm  to  this  locality.  Taking  the 
direction  up  through  the  town,  and  from  thence  by  a  lane, 
nearly  due  west,  leads  to  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Litscombe, 
the  seat  of  Charles  Hoare,  Esq.  The  plantations  belong- 
ing to  this  domain  running  up  the  hill  side  to  the  summit 
of  Haldon,  afford  most  delightful,  varied,  and  extensive 
walks  and  views ;  the  whole  of  the  beauties  of  which  the 
stranger  will  scarcely  discover  in  one  visit.  The  sheltered 
and  retired  walk  to  AUer  Vale,  in  a  more  southern  direction, 
by  passing  along  the  south  side  of  Luscombe  grounds,  is  a 
favourite  and  admired  walk  for  pedestrians.  Still  more 
southerly  from  the  church,  the  walk  to  Oakhill,  and  over 
the  high  and  open  road  to  Holcombe  Down,  for  fine  and 
extensive  views,  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  especially  at  the 
point  where  the  rivers  Teign  and  Exe  are  both  seen  right 
and  left.  Taking  a  north-west  direction  from  the  top  of 
the  town,  a  lane  leads  along  the  vale  of  Dawlish  to  the 
village  of  Ashcombe ;  from  this  point  you  can  attain  the 
summit  of  Haldon,  from  whence  ever  varying  views  are 
obtained.  Either  from  Ashcombe,  or  diverging  from  the 
lane  leading  to  it  are  roads  to  the  beautiful  grounds  and 
woods  of  INIamhead.  The  walk  to  the  church,  by  the 
church  path,  turning  on  the  right  from  Teignmouth  hill, 
and  to  the  point  where  the  whole  of  these  lanes  branch  olT 
in  the  directions  before  described,  is  another,  in  which  the 
pedestrian  will  get  some  pleasing  peeps  over  the  town  ;  and 
by    continuing    along    this    delightfully    shaded   path    and 
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through  the  churchyard  to  the  walk  hoyonJ,  will  be  found 
very  pleasant.  We  must  not  omit  the  marine  walk  along 
the  sands  to  the  oast,  when  the  tide  is  low,  as  far  as  Lang- 
stone  cliff,  and  returning  by  a  good  path  over  the  fields  on 
the  summit  of  the  hills.  The  great  improvement  of  the 
turnpike  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  within  these 
few  years,  has  rendered  all  of  them  pleasant  walks,  afford- 
ing occasional  snatches  of  sea  scenery,  remarkably  pretty 
and  interesting. 


ROUTES  FROM  DAWLISH. 


No.  I. — From  Dawlish  to  Exeter,  Cullompton,  and 
Wellington. 

From  Dawlish 
to  Starcross 
. .  Kenton 
. .  Exminster 
..  Alphington 
..  Exeter 
. .  Whipton 
,.  Pinhoe 
..  Broadclist 
..  Cullompton        .... 
..  White  Ball 
. .  Wellington 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

4 

3 

2 

0 

5 

3 

0 

8 

o 

2 

10 

1 

6 

12 

1 

1 

13 

1 

^      ! 

15 

2 

3 

17 

7 

5 

25 

9 

4 

34 

3 

2 

38 

No.  2. — From  Daw'lish  to  Honiton,  and  Axminster. 

From  Dawlish 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
Ileavitrce 
Honiton's  Clist 
Half-way  House 
Fair  Mile  Inn 
Honiton 
Wilmington 
Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

13 

4 

12 

1 

"    1 

13 

3 

2 

16 

4 

3 

21 

2 

4 

23 

5 

1     ' 

28 

3 

2 

32 

6 

2 

38 

Furl. 
4 
4 
6 
1 
5 
6 
0 


No.  3. — From  Dawlish  to  Sidmouth. 


From  Dawlish 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  

. .  Heavitree 

. .  Bishop's,  or  St.  INIary's  Clist 

. .   Newton  Poppleford 

..   Sidmouth..  ..  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

12 

4 

12 

I 

0 

13 

2 

4 

10 

7 

2 

23 

4 

4 

27 
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Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exminster,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Countess  Wear 
. .  Bishop's  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 

. .  Newton  Popplefurd  

. .  Sldraouth 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Countess  Wear,  as  No.  3. — A. 

.  Topsham  

.  George's  Clist 
.  Woodburj" 
.  Otterton 
.  Sidmouth 

Another  Route, — C. 
to  the  Warren 
. .  Exmouth,  by  the  Ferry 

..  Budleigh  ..  

..   Otterton 
. .  Sidmouth 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

8 

4 

8 

2 

0 

10 

2 

U 

12 

7 

2 

19 

4 

4 

21 

10 

4 

10 

1 

3 

11 

1 

2 

13 

2 

6 

15 

5 

0 

20 

3 

5 

24 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0 

4 

6 

0 

10 

1 

s 

11 

3 

5 

15 

No.  4. — From  Dawlish  to   Exmouth,   and  Budleigh 
Salterton. 

From  Dawlish 

to  Exminster,  as  No.  1. 
. .   Countess  Wear 
.,  Topsham 

..  Exton  

..  Exmouth 

. .  Budleiijh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Countess  Wear,  as  last 
. .  George's  Clist 
. .  Woodbury 
. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Eveter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Topsham  .... 

..  Exton  

. .  Exmouth 

..  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — C. 
to  the  Warren 

Exmouth,  by  the  Ferry        1         0    i       4         2 

Budleigh  Salterton  4         21       8         4 

No.  5. — From  Dawlish  to  Teignmouth  Torquay, 
Brixham  and  Dartmouth. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

8 

4 

8 

2 

0    1 

10 

1 

3    ' 

11 

2 

2 

14 

5 

0 

19 

4 

2 

23 

10 

4 

10 

2 

6 

13 

2 

6 

16 

4 

6    1 

20 

12 

4 

12 

3 

3 

15 

2 

2 

18 

5 

0 

23 

4 

2 

27 

3 

2 

3 

1 

0     1 

4 

4 

2    1 

8 

Furl. 
4 
4 

1 
1 
3 


From  Dawlish 
to.  Teignmouth 
. .   Torquay 
. .   Paignton 


Miles.  Furl.; 
3    I    3 
8         0 
3    I    0 


Miles.  Furl. 
3     I     3 
11         3 
14         3 
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From  Painston 
. .  Brixliatn 

. .  Brixhara  Cross  Gate 
. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Jlnolher  Route, — A, 
to  Paington,  as  last 
..   Galnipton 
..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 
. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

21 

2 

4 

23 

2 

0 

25 

14 

3 

14 

5 

0 

19 

2 

5 

22 

a 

0 

24 

Furl. 
3 

7 
7 

3 
3 

0 
0 


No.  6. — From  Dawlish  to  Newton,  Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

3 

3 

i    3 

6 

0 

i    9 

8 

2 

17 

6         0 

23 

6 

0 

1    29 

Furl. 
3 
3 
5 
5 


From  Dawlish 
to  Teignmouth 
. .  Newton 
..  Totnes 
..  Halwell 
. .  Kingsbridge 

No.    7. — From    Dawlish    to  Plymouth,  and 

Devon  port. 

From  Dawlish  Miles.  Furl. '  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Totnes,  as  No.  6.                    17  5  j      17         5 

Newhouse            . .                      6  0  ,     23         5 

Ivybridge                ..            6  0  29         5 

Ridgeway            ..                    5  6  35         3 

Crabtree            ..                         ....  1  7  37         2 

Plymouth               ..                      . .  2  7  40         1 

Devonport        ..                 1  7  42         0 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Totnes,  as  No.  6.          . .            17  5  17         5 

..   Ugborough                           8  7  26         4 

..  Ermebridge               ..            3  1  '      29         5 

..   Vealmpton               ,.                 4  0  33         5 

..   Plymouth            ..                   7  1  40         6 

,.  Devonport               ..                 ....  1  7  42         5 

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Chudleigh            ..               8  0  8         0 

Knighton               ..                   ....  1  7  9         7 

Ashburton            ,.              7  3  17         2 

Bufklastleigh            ..            3  2  20         4 

South  Brent            ..                   4  6  ;      25         2 

Ivybridge                 ..                  ....  5  2  30         4 

..   Pidgeway                 5  6  ;      36         2 

Crabtree                . .              1  7  I     38         1 

Plymouth               ..                   ....  2  7  i      41         0 

Devonport            ..           1  1  ii         7 

No.  S.^From  Dawlish  to  ]\IoRETONiiAMrsTEAD, 
Tavistock,  and  Launceston. 
I  Mile: 


From  Dawlish 
to  Chudleigh 
..  Moretonhampstead 


12 


Furl  11  Miles.  Fuvl. 

0    '        8     10 

0  20     I     0 
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From  Moretonhampstead  Miles.  Furl.  jMiles.  Furl. 

to  Newhouse              ..                7  0  27  1     0 

..Two  Bridges                ..              6  6  33  « 

. .  Merivale  Bridge                  3  0  36  6 

..  Tavistock              ..                4  2  41  (J 

..  Milton  Abbot        6  2  47  3 

. .  Launceston            ..            7  3  54  5 

Another  Route, — A, 

to  Moretonhampstead,  as  last          . .        20  0  20  0 

..  Tor  Down                ..                 t...         5  0  25  0 

. .  South  Zeal                . .             4  1  29  1 

..  Sticklepath        ..                1  4  30  5 

..  Okehampton               3  6  34  3 

,.  Bridestowe               ..                6  0  40  3 

..  Lewdown               ..               4  2  44  5 

..  Lilton                   ..                     4  0  48  5 

. .  Launceston        . .               |      3  7  52  4 

No.  9. — From  Dawlish  to  Okeh.\mpton,  Holsworthy, 
Stratton  and  Bude. 


From  Dawlish 

to  Okehampton,  as  No.  8. — A. 

Five  Oaks  

Hatherleigh 
.  Golden  Inn 
.  Holsworthy  . . 

Stratton 
Bude 


Miles. 
33 
2 
5 
4 
9 
8 


Furl. 
5 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 


[lies. 

Furl 

33 

5 

35 

5 

40 

5 

44 

6 

54 

1 

62 

1 

64 

1 

No. 


From 
to 


10. — From  Dawlish  to  Crediton,  Torrington, 

BlDEFORD,    HaRTLAND,    AND    ClOVELLY. 


Dawlish 

Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
Crediton  . 

Coplestone 
■Wiukleigh  . 

Beaford  . . 

Torrington 
Bideford  . . 

Fairy  Cross 
Horns  Cross 
Clovelly 


Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 


12 

4 

12 

4 

8 

4 

21 

0 

4 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

35 

0 

7 

0 

42 

0 

5 

0 

47 

0 

7 

0 

54 

0 

3 

4 

57 

4 

1 

4 

59 

0 

6 

0 

65 

0 

59 

0 

59 

0 

8 

4 

67 

4 

2 

0 

69 

4 

to  Horns  Cross,  as  last  

..   Ilartland                ..                  ... 
. .  Hartland  Quay  

No.  11. — From  Dawlish  to  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe, 
AND  Linton. 

From  DawlLsh  JMiles.  Furl.l  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Coplestone,  as  No.  10 1    25     I    0     j     2.')         0 

..  Schoolmaster's  Inn  7         0     |     32         0 

..  Bishop's  Tawton  I    19    |    0         51        0 

K 
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From  Bishop's  Taw  ton 
to  Barnstaple 
. .  Ilfraoombe 
. .  Berrynarbor  .... 

. .  Combmartin 
. .   Kentisbury  Down 

. ,  Parracombe  

. ,  Linton  

Anolher  Route, — A. 
to  Barnstaple,  as  last 
. .  Youlston 
. .  East  Down 
. .  Parracombe           .... 
. .   Linton  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles,' 

Purl 

2 

0 

53 

0 

U 

U 

64 

0 

3 

0 

67 

0 

2 

U 

69 

0 

3 

U 

72 

0 

3 

4 

75 

4 

6 

° 

81 

4 

53 

0 

53 

0 

3 

4 

56 

4 

4 

0 

60 

4 

5 

4 

66 

U 

6 

0 

72 

0 

No.  12.- 


-From  Dawlish  to  Southmolton,  Combmartin, 
AND  Linton. 


From  Dawlish 

to  Cretliton,  as  No.  10 

. .  Sandford 

..  Black  Dog 

. .  Thelbridge  Cross 

..  Suuthmolton 

. .   Combmartin 

Anolher  Route, — A, 
to  Crediton,  as  No.  10. 
. .  Coplestone 
..   Schoolmaster's  Inn 
..  Newnham  Bridge 
. .  Southmolton 
. .  Linton  .... 


Miles.' 

Furl. 

Miles.  1 

21 

0 

21 

a 

0 

23 

5 

0 

28 

2 

0 

30 

11 

0 

41 

17 

0 

58 

21 

0 

21 

4 

0 

25 

7 

0 

32 

6 

0 

38 

8 

0 

46 

1     20 

0 

G6 

No.  13.— From  Dawlish  to  Tiverton,  and  Bampton. 


From  Dawlish 

,     to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..  Stoke  Canon 
. .  Rewe  .... 

. .  Rulfwell  Inn 
. .  Bickleigh  Bridge 
. .  Tiverton 
, .  Bampton  , 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

12 

4 

12 

3 

6 

16 

1 

2 

17 

1 

4 

19 

5 

0 

24 

3 

6 

27 

7 

0 

34 

Dawlish  to  Ashhurton, — see  No.  7,  B. 

Dawlish  to  Topsham, — see  No.  4. 

Dawlish  to  Ivyhi-idge, — see  No.  7. 

Dawlish  to  Omdleigh, — see  No.  7,  B. 

Dawlish  to  Hatherleish, — see  No.  9. 
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In  leaving  Dawlish  for  the  west,  we  cross  over  the  little 
stream  near  the  beach,  by  a  neat  newly  erected  iron 
bridge,  and  ascend  a  rather  steep  hill  in  front  of  Teign- 
mouth-hill  Terrace.  Between  Dawlish  and  Toignmouth 
the  road  is  carried  through  several  deep  cuttings,  and  over 
artificial  mounds,  which  fill  up  the  intervening  ravines. 
On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  last  hill,  overlooking  Teign- 
mouth,  a  view  of  the  town  with  the  river  Teign,  and  the 
village  of  Shaldon  opposite,  is  unfolded  in  the  valley 
beneath. 

TEIGNMOUTH 

Consists  of  two  manors  or  parishes,  and  generally  termed 
two  towns.  East  and  West,  Imt  now  joined  ;  and  in  our 
short  description  we  shall  consider  them,  as  they  appear, 
but  one  town.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  largest  watering 
place*  on  Ihe  Devonshire  coast.  Its  peculiarly  pleasant 
situation,  at  the  mouth  of  a  wide  navigable  river,  which 
here  in  its  course  makes  a  sudden  sweep  round,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  forms  a  tongue  or  neck 
of  land,  whereon  a  portion  of  the  town  is  built,  having 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on  the  other,  whilst  the 
principal  part  is  formed  around  the  bottom  and  up  along 
the  face  and  two  sides  of  a  hill  or  ridge,  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  tongue  of  land  before  mentioned,  run- 
ning towards  the  north  ;  one  side  having  a  river  or  western 
aspect,  and  the  other  that  of  the  sea  or  eastern.  The  most 
modem  part,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  houses  looking 
towards  the  river,  is  that  built  on  the  level  ground,  and  on 
the  hill  sides,  which  presents  a  sea  frontage,  in  the  parish 
of  East  Teignmouth.  Of  the  town,  or  streets  of  Teign- 
mouth,  not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  their  width  or 
regularity;  but  with  the  fine  and  extensive  Esplanade  or 
Den,  and  beautiful  open  beach,  no  watering  place  in  the 
west  can  vie. 

The  climate  of  Teignmouth  partakes  pretty  much  of  that 
of  the  district, — mild  and  equable.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  the  west  and  south-west,  which  are  generally  wann  and 
genial.  It  is  protected  from  the  north-east,  the  coldest 
wind  that  blows,    by  the  hill  or  ridge  already   spoken   of, 


•  Torquay,  though  larger  in  extent  and  population  than  Teign- 
mouth, IS  more  of  a  winter  residence,  and  docs  not  come  exactly 
under  this  denomination. 
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but  open  towards  the  sea,  on  the  east.  The  infrcquency 
of  the  wind  from  the  latter  quarter  is  shown  by  the 
cireumstauce,  that  in  exposed  situations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, trees  and  plants  yield  to  the  opposite  current,  and 
incline  towards  this  point.  As  a  proof  of  the  general 
mildness  of  the  climate,  the  delicate  myrtle,  and  other 
choice  plants  of  much  warmer  countries  are  reared  and 
flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round.  It 
might  be  presumed  of  Teignmouth,  from  its  situation  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  that  the  characteristic  of  its  air  would 
be  great  humidity ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  it  more 
than  many  other  towns  in  this  county  whose  situations  are 
remote  from  such  a  locality.  Showers  are  frequent ;  but 
such  is  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  water 
percolates  through,  and  within  half  an  hour  after  their  fall, 
the  ground  becomes  dry,  so  that  unwholesome  exhalations 
are  prevented.  The  general  healthiness  of  this' place  may 
be  noticed  by  the  fact  of  the  many  instances  of  longevity 
which  occur  among  its  inhabitants. 

The  excellencies  and  capabilities  of  the  beach  of 
Teignmouth  of  affording  good  sea-bathing,  are  proverbial ; 
and  perhaps  with  few  or  any  exceptions,  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  watering  place  in  the  kingdom.  A  recent  writer, 
whose  observations  on  another  place,  we  have  had  occasion 
before  to  question,  gives  a  very  singular  reason  for  a 
different  opinion,  namely,  "  that  from  the  peculiarities  of 
the  beach,  horses  cannot  be  used  to  draw  up  the  bathing 
machines." !  We  have  bathed,  and  sauntered  over  this 
delightful  beach  "  many  times  and  oft,"  and  to  be  sure  never 
saw  any  horses  thus  employed,  but  that  "  the  peculiarities 
of  the  beach"  prevented  their  being  used  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  (if  economy  and  the  ample  power  of  the  gro- 
tesquely dressed  naiades  of  the  deep  in  attendance,  did 
not  altogether  preclude  their  necessity,)  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  beach  will  believe,  much  less  suppose,  that  any 
unprejudiced  author  could  have  given  such  a  reason  as 
evidence  of  its  indifferent  qualifications  for  bathing.  The 
beach  is  composed  of  tine  sand,  one  of  the  best  materials 
for  the  purpose;  which  is  firm  to  the  feet,  and  can  be  used 
at  any  state  of  tide.  The  inclination  of  the  shore  is 
somewhat  more  than  that  of  Dawlish,  but  not  so  much  as 
Sidmouth  or  Budleigh  Salterton ;  and  the  bather  can 
choose  either  deep  or  shallow  water,  according  to  his 
fancy  or  expediency. 
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By  a  passage  in  Lelaud's  Itinerary',  as  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  East  Teignmouth  is  termed  "  the  elder 
town,"  and  described,  as  having  "  at  the  west  side  a  peace 
of  the  sanddy  ground  called  the  Dene,  whereon  hath  beene 
not  many  yeres  syns  diverse  howses  and  wine  cellers." 
West  Teignmouth  at  an  early  period  was  a  celebrated 
haven.  The  river  at  that  time  is  supposed  to  have  been 
navigable  for  ships  of  large  size,  and  no  shifting  bar  then 
existed  at  the  entrance.  Both  Camden  and  Risdon  state, 
that  at  this  place  the  Danes  first  landed  in  England  :  but 
it  is  thought  they  must  have  mistaken  it  for  Tynemouth,  in 
Northumberland,  as  the  latter  jjlace  is  the  Tincmouth 
alluded  to  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  West  Teignmouth  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  sent  members  to  a  council,  held  at 
Westminster.  The  port  furnished  seven  ships  and  120 
mariners  to  the  Calais  expedition  of  Edward  III.  It  was 
burned  by  a  French  pirate  in  the  year  1347,  and  again 
experienced  a  similar  misfortiuie  in  1690,  from  several 
ships  that  were  detached  for  that  purpose  from  the  French 
fleet,  then  drawn  up  in  Torbay.  To  repair  the  injury 
sustained  by  this  attack  the  inhabitants  procured  a  brief, 
which  enabled  them  to  raise  upwards  of  £11,000.,  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  restoration  of  the  town.  The 
manor  of  West  Teignmouth  belonged  to  the  see  of  Exeter 
till  the  year  1549,  when  it  was  alienated  by  requisition  of 
the  crown  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  Knt.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Clifford,  of 
Ugbrooke.  The  manor  of  East  Teignmouth,  with  that  of 
Dawlish,  was  held  for  many  centuries  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter  till  the  year  1802,  when  it  was  sold 
under  an  act  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  tax.  The 
present  possessor  is  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Devon.  The  lord  of  each  manor  respectively  holds  a  court- 
leet  and  court-baron  annually,  when  a  portreeve  and  other 
officers  are  chosen. 

Teignmouth  belongs  to  the  port  of  Exeter  ;  and  has  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Newfound- 
land. A  large  export  trade  is  also  done  from  this  place, 
consisting  of  fine  pipe  and  potter's  clay,  dug  up  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Kingsteignton,  and  granite,  brought 
down  the  Teign  from  the  Haytor  granite  works.  A  com- 
modious quay  on  the  river  was  constructed  in  the  year  1820, 
by  George  Templer,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently 
shipping  these  articles. 
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Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  Teignmmith 
began  to  bo  known  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  persons  seeking 
health  or  pleasure  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  new 
buildings  and  houses  have  successively  arisen  to  supply  the 
wants  and  accommodations  of  sojourners  for  this  purpose. 
The  places  where  the  principal  houses  and  lodgings  are 
now  situated,  are  the  Crescent,  the  Terrace,  Courtenay 
Row,  and  Spring  Gardens,  on  the  Den,  facing  the  sea ; 
the  Dawlish  road  on  the  hill,  as  you  enter  from  Dawlish  ; 
on  the  north-western  side  of  the  town  leading  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Teign ;  Regent-place,  Wellington-row, 
Northumberland-place,  and  some  others  in  the  town, 
conveniently  situated  from  their  vicinity  to  the  promenade, 
public  rooms,  &c.  Besides  these  enumerated,  there 
are  various  detached  villas  sprinkled  about  in  the  vicinity, 
and  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  town.  We  must  not 
omit  the  thriving  hamlet  of  Shaldon,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river;  and  the  retired  village  of  Bishops- 
TEiGNTON,  a  short  distance  up  on  this  side  of  the 
Teign,  as  possessing  houses  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 
A  visitant  retiring  to  Teignmouth  can  choose  a  locality 
embracing  scenery  the  most  adapted  to  his  taste.  On  the 
Den  or  beach,  he  will  have  the  "  ocean  wide,  the  broad 
expanse,  with  towering  cliff  and  shelving  shore" — always 
grand  and  beautiful  to  contemplate ;  on  the  hills  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  the  town  as  a  foreground ; — but  should 
his  taste  incline  inland,  the  north-western  end  of  the  town 
w  ill  afford  him  a  magnificent  prospect  up  the  Teign,  and 
over  the  country  as  far  as  the  high  and  bold  hills  of  Haytor 
and  Rippon  Tor  on  Dartmoor,  with  the  long  and  pic- 
turesque bridge  across  the  river,  always  a  striking  object 
when  looking  in  this  tUrection. 

From  the  size  and  population  of  Teignmouth  and 
neighbourhood,  good  and  genteel  society  are  generally 
found  here.  The  inhabitants  of  late  years  have  done  and 
continue  to  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  town. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  the  year  1836  for 
this  purpose.  The  gas  has  been  introduced ;  and  a  good 
supply  of  spring  water  from  Haldou  has  been  conveyed  to 
a  reservoir  near  the  village  of  Coombe,  and  from  thence  to 
another  reservoir  close  to  Teignmouth,  and  passed  by 
means  of  iron  pipes  to  every  part  of  the  town.  By  an 
ingenious  contrivance  of  Mr.  J.  B.  West,  the  engineer, 
and  the  pressure  of  water  arising  from  the  height  of  the 
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reservoirs  above  the  town,  a  hose  can  be  attached  to  a  fire 
plug  and  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  fire  engine,  by 
throwing  water  to  a  considerable  height.  A  building 
company  has  just  been  formed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  for  the  pui-pose  of  building  houses  and  detached 
villas,  to  accommodate  the  large  influx  of  company  which 
the  opening  of  the  railway  in  this  county  has  introduced. 
The  erection  of  hot,  cold,  and  medicated 'Baths,  upon  a 
more  extended  scale  than  at  present  exists,  is  a  public 
work  much  called  for,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  this 
company  will  immediately  accomplish. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.— East  Teignmouth  Church, 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Den,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Saxon  Church,  which  was  removed  in  182],  and  the 
present  church  erected.  The  architect,  the  late  IMr.  Patey, 
has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  old 
structure  by  adhering  to  the  Saxon  style.  It  presents  the 
form  of  a  cross,  extending  from  east  to  west,  about  ninety 
feet,  and  from  laorth  to  south  seventy  feet,  and  will  contain 
about  eighteen  hundred  persons.  The  interior  is  well 
arranged.  The  carved  stone  altar-piece  is  the  work  of  the 
late  John  Kendall,  of  Exeter,  and  presented  to  this 
church  by  his  brother,  the  late  William  Kendall,  Esq.  A 
picture,  by  King,  of  our  Saviour  crowned  with  thorns, 
surmounts  the  altar-piece.  The  church  of  East  Teign- 
mouth  was  originally  a  chapel  to  Dawlish,  and  is  now 
termed  a  daughter  church,  the  vicar  of  Dawlish  having 
the  right  of  appointing  a  perpetual  curate. 

West  Teignmoutii  Church.  This  church  stands  at 
the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  was  built  about  the  same 
time  as  the  former  church.  It  is  a  large  octagonal  building, 
possessing  in  its  outward  character  very  little  attraction. 
The  interior,  although  of  a  novel  and  singular  appearance, 
has  some  pretensions  to  architectural  taste  : — the  slender 
gotbic  pillars,  supporting  a  richly  vaulted  ceiling,  from  the 
middle  of  which  rises  an  octagon  dome  lantern,  produce  a 
good  effect.  It  is  large,  holding  about  2000  persons. 
This  church  is  an  appendage  to  the  vicarage  of  Bishops- 
teignton. 

Dissenting  Chapels.  The  only  dissenting  chapel 
possessing  any  character  for  design  or  architecture  is  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  Somerset-place,  erected  in  1845-6, 
•by  R.  B.  Best;  Esq.,  architect.  The  old  building  was 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  railway.     The  present 
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building  will  give  accommodation  for  about  500  sittings. 
Zion  Chapel,  belonging  to  the  Independents,  is  in  Dawlish- 
street.  The  Baptist  Chapel,  now  occupied  by  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  in  Bitten-street. 

The  Public  Rooms.  This  building  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  Crescent,  on  the  Den,  facing  the  sea.  It  is  a  truly 
flegant  and  classical  structure;  and  was  erected  by  the 
late  Andrew  Patey,  Esq.,  in  1826,  from  funds  derived  by 
s\ibscriptiou.  It  contains  a  handsome  ball-room,  seventy- 
feet  long,  having  a  chaste  glass  chandelier  suspended  from 
the  ceiling;  with  large  tea  and  card  rooms.  There  are 
subscrij)tion,  reading,  billiard,  and  news  rooms;  also 
steward's  apartments  and  dressing  rooms.  Public  Baths. 
These  are  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach,  and  consist  of 
two  baths. 

The  M.\rket.  A  convenient  market-place  was  erected 
at  the  western  end  of  the  town  about  the  year  1820.  There 
are  two  principal  entrances,  one  from  Northumberland- 
place,  and  the  other  from  Brunswick-place.  The  market- 
day  is  on  Saturday,  when  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
meat,  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  necessaries. 
A  ])leutiful  supply  of  fish  can  be  obtained  here  at  any- 
time ;  an  excellent  iishery  having  existed  for  many  years 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign,  and  up  the  river,  where 
whiting,  soles,  turbot,  mackerel,  mullet,  salmon,  and 
other  fish  are  caught  daily,  when  in  season. 

The  Bridge  across  the  Teign  is  said  to  be  longer  than 
any  other  in  England.  It  was  erected  in  1820-27,  by 
Air.  Roger  Hopkins,  engineer,  at  a  cost  of  £19,000,  and 
is  1671  feet  in  length.  There  are  thirty  four  arches,  and  a 
drawbridge  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river.  The  arches  are 
made  of  iron  and  wood,  and  chiefly  supported  by  the  same 
materials.  From  the  action  of  the  salt  water  on  these 
substances  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  principal  arches 
in  the  year  1838  gave  way,  and  a  portion  of  the  bridge 
fell  down.  Since  that  time  the  whole  has  been  repaired 
in  a  more  durable  manner,  and  the  bridge  was  re-opened 
in  1810. 

The  Light-iioise.  A  small  light-house  stands  on  the 
Den,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Teign.  It  was  erected 
by  order  of  the  Teignmouth  Harbour  Commissioners,  in 
1841-5.  It  shews  a  red  light,  ami  is  intended  as  a  beacon 
lor  vessels  coming  round  the  Nose,   lo  keep  off.     It   is  also 
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meant  to  direct  vessels  coming  into  the  Teign  ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  red  flame  of  the  light-house  must  be  kept  in 
a  line  with  another  email  light  at  the  corner  of  a  house  a 
short  distance  behind  it. 

Teignmouth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  and  con- 
tains a  population  by  the  last  census  of  4,456  persons. 
Number  of  houses  1,024.  Three  chartered  fairs  are  held 
here  during  the  year,  in  the  months  of  Januars',  February, 
and  September.  An  annual  Kegatta  takes  place  in  the 
season,  which  is  always  fully  and  fashionably  attended. 

The  principal  inns  are  the  London  Inn,  in  Bank-street ; 
the  Royal  Hotel,  or  Boarding  house,  in  the  Crescent,  on 
the  Den  ;  the  Queen's  Hotel,  in  Wellington  row ;  and  the 
Half  Moon,  in  Holland-row.  The  Post-office  and  Stamp- 
office  are  in  Bank-street.  Besides  the  billiard  and  news 
rooms  at  the  public  rooms  on  the  Den,  there  are  others  in 
Regent  Place ;  and  circulating  libraries  in  other  parts  of 
the  town.  Another  billiard  room  has  recently  been 
established   at    the   New  Quay  Inn. 

The  public  conveyances  from  this  place,  to  the  west,  are 
numerous,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  until  some  other 
town  on  the  line  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  becomes  the 
terminus.  A  pleasant  and  cheap  conveyance  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Newton  is  afforded  by  the  market  boats, 
which  ply  up  the  river  daily. 

Walks  and  Rides.  Of  all  the  numerous  and  beauti- 
ful sea  side  walks  in  this  county,  the  noble  Den  of  Teign- 
mouth seems,  by  general  accord,  to  take  the  precedence. 
This  promenade  commences  at  the  extremity  of  East 
Teignmouth  and  extends  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length, 
ruiming  parallel  to  the  sea,  having  seats  at  convenient 
distances.  The  carriage  road,  formed  a  little  inside  the 
walk,  extends  round  the  whole  extremity  of  the  Den, 
making  a  circidar  ride  or  drive  of  great  beauty,  and  con- 
siderable extent.  The  terrace  formed  between  the  line  of 
the  South  Devon  Railway  and  the  beach,  extending  for 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  is 
a  great  addition  to  the  other  beautiful  walks  of  this  place. 
The  visiter  after  admiriug  the  extensive  marine  view  before 
him,  and  the  bold  points  of  the  Ness  and  the  cliffs  on  the 
western  side,  and  the  Parson  and  Clerk  Rocks  on  the 
eastern,  will  perhaps  stroll  on  the  sands  close  to  the  water, 
commencing  from  the  western  point,  opposite  Shaldon 
ferrv,  and  where  the  Teign  enters  the  sea.  Hero,  if  he 
K  5 
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bo  aa  early  riser,  he  will  be  much  amused  in  watch- 
ing the  fishermen  cast  out  and  pull  in  their  seins  for 
a  draught  of  fishes.  He  may  continue  along  the  eands  to 
the  eastern  eml  of  the  beach  as  far  as  the  Parson  and 
Clerk,  and  if  he  does  not  prefer  to  return  the  same  way, 
a  romantic  lane  called  smuggler's-lane,  will  bring  him  from 
the  beach  into  the  turnpike  road,  about  half  way  between 
Dawlish  and  Teignmouth,  by  which  he  can  return.  A  very 
pleasant  walk  rises  from  the  baths,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Den,  over  the  cliff,  which  commands  a  most  delightful 
and  extensive  sea  view — from  Berry-head  to  the  chalky 
cliffs  of  Dorsetshire  ;  whilst  inland  the  town  and  river, 
with  the  line  of  hills  beyond,  extending  from  Dartmoor  to 
the  west.  Proceeding  across  the  fields  the  town  of  Exmouth 
and  the  Woodbury  and  West  Down  hills,  more  to  the  east, 
open  upon  the  spectator.  From  these  fields  a  path  leads 
into  the  Dawlish  road,  a  little  beyond  the  turnpike. 
Several  delightful  walks  are  obtained  over  and  upon  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  that  rises  immediately  over  the  town,  by 
taking  the  lane  on  the  left,  about  half  way  up  the  hill  on 
the  Dawlish  road, — or  the  lane  that  leads  to  Brinley,  from 
the  middle  of  the  town,  near  Holland-row ;  or  by  going 
through  Fore-street  up  the  old  Exeter  road,  and  taking 
any  of  the  lanes  on  the  right :  either  of  these  will  give 
some  charming  prospects,  and  as  they  communicate  with 
each  other,  can  be  taken  either  right  or  left,  at  pleasure. 
Our  next  beautiful  walk  is  that,  either  by  Fore-street,  or 
Old  Market-street  to  Bitton-hill,  and  thence  across  the 
Bridge  to  Shaldon.  The  splendid  view  from  this  bridge  up 
and  down  the  river  can  hardly  be  sin-passed.  Looking 
down  the  river,  the  broad  expanse  of  water  covered  with 
boats  and  shipping,  W'ith  the  busy  quay  and  town  beyond, — 
the  picturesque  village  of  Shaldon  on  the  right. — and  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  West-cliff  and  Bitton  House,  the 
whole  now  the  property  of  W.  M.  Praed,  Esq.,  on  the 
left.  On  looking  up  the  river  a  long  vista  is  obtained  of 
the  wide  rolling  stream,  and  the  overhanging  woods  on  its 
banks  ;  the  projecting  points  of  Coombeinteignhead  Cellars; 
the  verdant  hills  about  Newton  ;  and  the  whole  capped  by 
the  majestic  tors  of  Dartmoor.  On  arriving  at  the  Shaldon 
side  of  the  bridge  by  taking  the  right,  a  very  pleasant 
walk  may  be  had  to  Ringmore,  and  from  thence  to 
Coombeinteignhead.  By  taking  the  Torquay  road,  which 
turns  a  little  to  the  right,  and  ascends  the  hill  after  passing 
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the  bridge,  the  stranger  will  command  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  view  of  Teignmoiith  to  be  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  following  the  road  to  the  left,  after 
passing  the  bridge,  through  Shaldon,  the  summit  of  the 
Ness  point  gives  another  diversified  prospect  of  the  sea, 
the  river,  and  the  land.  The  Ness  now  forms  a  pleasant 
little  lawn  to  the  marine  cottage  of  Lord  Clifford,  situated 
just  under  it.  His  lordship  has  cut  a  tunnel  210  feet  long 
through  the  base  of  the  cliff,  large  enough  for  a  carriage 
drive,  communicating  with  the  beach  outside.  The 
stranger  after  visiting  these  localities,  for  which  he  will 
readily  obtain  permission  by  applying  at  the  house,  can 
return  to  Teignmouth  by  the  ferry.  The  walk  on  the 
Newton  road,  which  turns  to  the  right  on  the  Teignmouth 
side,  a  little  before  you  enter  on  the  bridge,  as  far  as 
Bishopsteignton,  about  three  miles  distant,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  pretty  little 
village  of  Coombe,  noted  for  entertaining  tea  and  junket- 
ing parties,  must  not  be  forgotten  ; — by  following  Coombe - 
lane,  which  leads  from  Bitton-hill,  will  take  you  to  it. 

Excursions.  The  position  of  Teignmouth,  having  so 
many  towns  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  cultivated  country,  abounding  with  objects 
either  of  nature  or  art,  worthy  of  inspection,  the  stranger 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  excursions.  We  shall  briefly 
allude  to  a  few  of  the  most  attractive,  merely  giving  the 
distance  to  the  extreme  point  from  Teignmouth  ;  their 
description  of  course  appearing  in  the  Routes  to  which 
they  belong.  To  the  east  from  Teignmouth,  to  Dawlish 
and  Starcross  by  Mount  Pleasant,  distant  about  seven 
miles.  To  the  north,  to  UghrooJce  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifford,  and  Chudieigh  Rocks,  near 
Chudleigh,  by  Little  Haldon,  through  Ideford,  and 
returning  by  Bellamarsh  and  Kingsteignton,  distant  about 
eight  miles.  To  the  north-west,  to  Haytor  Rocks  and 
Granite  works. — Becky  Falls  and  Lustleigh,  by  Kingsteign- 
ton and  Teigugraco,  and  returning  by  Bovey  Tracey  and 
Preston,  distant  about  twelve  miles.  To  the  west,  to  I3erry 
Pomeroy  Castle,  Totnes,  and  down  the  Dart, — to  be  taken 
through  Newton,  turning  off  the  turnpike  road  to  the  left, 
about  three  miles  this  side  of  Totnes,  for  the  Castle,  thence 
to  Totnes,  sailing  down  the  Dart  and  returning  by  Brix- 
ham,  Paignton,  Torquay,  Babbicombe,  Mary  Church,  and 
Shaldon.— As  this  excursion  woidd  be  too  lonir  for  one  dav 
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it  may  be  broken  into  two  or  three.  Thus  to  Berry  Castle, 
by  Nowton,  and  returning  by  Marldon,  Kingskerswcll,  and 
Haccombe,  distant  about  iburtcen  miles;  or  to  Babbicorabe, 
Kent's  Hole,  Torcjuay,  and  Tor  Abbey,  by  the  Torquay 
road  to  INIary  Church,  thence  to  Babbicombe,  &c.  by  a 
road  on  the  left,  distant  about  seven  miles.  To  Dartmouth, 
either  by  Shaldon  or  Newton  and  Totnes,  and  returning 
by  Brixham  and  Torquay,  or  vice  versa,  distant  about 
eighteen  miles. 

Aquatic  Excursions.  Teignmouth  is  so  well  situated 
for  this  kind  of  amusement,  and  so  well  provided  with 
yachts  and  pleasure  boats  for  the  purpose,  that  we  shall 
point  out  a  few  places  which  the  stranger  can  visit  in  fine 
weather  by  this  pleasant  mode.  Taking  the  river  as  his 
highway — The  town  of  Newton,  distant  about  seven  miles, 
or  Coombeinteignhead  Cellars,  about  half  the  distance ; 
either  will  be  found  a  delightful  trip  :  this  latter  place 
is  famous  for  its  fine  largo  cockles ;  to  enjoy  which,  pil- 
grimages and  aquatic  excursions  are  made  to  the  spot  by 
the  lovers  of  shell  fish  as  often  as  the  civic  dignitaries  of 
the  metropolis  repair  to  Blackwall  to  eat  white  bait. 
Going  out  to  sea;  on  the  western  side  is  the  romantic  little 
cove  of  Babbicombe,  distant  about  four  miles : — about 
three  miles  and  half  beyond,  in  Torbay,  is  Torquay  ;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  distant  from  Teignmouth  ten 
miles,  is  Brixham.  Going  east  from  Teignmouth  is  Daw- 
lish,  three  miles ;  Exmouth,  seven ;  and  Sidmouth,  four- 
teen miles  distant. 

The  River  Teign.  This  river  rises  from  two  sources, 
some  distance  apart,  on  the  north-eastern  part  of  Dart- 
moor; and  after  taking  a  winding  course,  receiving  several 
tributary  streams  on  its  way,  becomes  a  wide  and  navigable 
estuary  a  little  below  Newton,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Teignmouth,  making  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from 
its  source.  Although  the  banks  of  this  river,  near  its 
mouth,  do  not  assume  so  majestic  an  appearance  as  the 
Dart  or  the  Tamar,  yet  the  scenery  from  Chagford,  near 
its  source,  to  Kingsteignton,  where  it  begins  to  expand, 
comprises  a  succession  of  views  as  romantic,  wild,  and 
beautiful  as  any  in  the  county.  To  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  we  can  scarcely  offer  a  greater  treat  than  to 
trace  ils  banks  from  bridge  to  bridge,  beginning  at  Chud- 
kigh  bridge,  thence  lo  Dunsford,  Clifford,  and  up  to  the 
nuignificeut  Tingle.     We  arc  quite  unable  to  describe  the 
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many  romantic  scenes  which  will  constantly  present  them- 
selves, and  the  interesting  situations  in  which  a  visitant 
will  be  placed  on  threading  the  course  of  this  impetuous 
and  beautiful  stream. 
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No.   1. 
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-From    Teignmouth    to    Dawlish,    ExeteR; 
cullompion,  and   wellington. 
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No.  2. — From  Teignmouth  to  Honiton,  &  Axminster. 


From  Teignmouth 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
Hcavitree 
Ilonitou's  ClUt 
IhiU'-way  House 
Fair  Mile  Inn 
Iloniton  ,, 

Wilmington 
Axminster 


Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  asNo.  1,— A. 
. .  Ilonitou  and  Axminster,    as  last 

No.  3. — From  Teignmouth  to  Sidmouth. 


Miles. 
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From  Teignmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  . . . . 
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. .  Sidmouth , ,  . ,  .... 
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Jliiother  Route, — A. 
to  Exminster,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Countess  Wear 
. .  Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 

. .  Newton  Topplefurd  

. .  SiUmouth 

Another  Route, -B. 
to  Countess  Wear,  as  No.  3,— A. 
. .  Topsham  .... 

. .  George's  Clist 
. .  Woodbury 
. ,  Otterton  . . 

. ,  Sidmouth 

Another  Route, — C. 
to  Dawlish 
the  Warren 

ExTOouth,  by  the  Ferry 
Budlcigh 
Otterton 
Sidmoutli 
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No.  4. — From  Teignmoutii  to  Exmouth,  and  Budleigh 
Salterton. 
From  Teignmouth  Miles.  Furl.]  Miles.  Furl, 

to  Exmiuster,  as  No.  1.  ....       11         7  11         7 

Countess  Wear  2         0  13         7 
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Another  Route, — A. 
to  Countess  Wear,  as  last 
. .  Geoi-ge's  Clist 
. .  Woodbury 
. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route,— i. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Topsham  .... 

. .  Exton  

. .  Exmouth 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route,— C. 
to  Dawlish 
. .  the  Warren 
..  Exmouth,  by  the  Ferry 
. .  Budleigh  Salterton 
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No.  5. — From  Teignmouth  to  Torquay,  Brixham, 

AND    DaUTMOUTIT. 

Miles.  Furl.|!Miles.  Furl. 


From  Teignmouth 
to  Torquay 
. .  I'aignton 
. .  Brixham 
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From  Brixhara 

to  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — A, 
to  Paington,  as  last 
. .  Galmpton 
. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 
. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

No.  6. — From   Teignmouth    to  Newton,  Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 

From  Teignmouth  Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl 

to  Newtoa 
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. .  Kingsbridge 
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No.    7. — From   Teignmouth    to     Plymouth,    and 
Devon  port. 


From  Teignmouth 
to  Totnes,  as  No.  6. 
. .  Newhouse 
. .  Irybridge 
. .   Ridgeway 
. .  Crabtree 
. .  Plymouth 
. .   Devonport 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Totnes,  as  No.  6. 
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. .  Ermebridge  . . 
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. .  Plymouth  , . 
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Another  Route, — B. 
to  Chudleigh 
. .   Knighton  . . 
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No.  8. — From    Teignmouth  to  Moretonhampstead, 
Tavistock,  and  Launceston. 


From  Teignmouth 
.   to  Chudleigh 
..  Moretouhampstcad 


IMilps.lFurl.liMiles.iFurl. 
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From  Moretonhampsteud 
to  Newhouse 
. .  Two  BrklROs 
. .  Merivalp  liridge 

..  Tavistock         

. .  Milton  Abbot 
. .  Launceston 


Another  Route,'— A. 
to  Moretonhampstead,  as  last 
Tor  Down 
South  Zeal 
Sticklepath 
Okehampton 
Bridestowe 
Lewdowu  .... 

Lifton  ., 

Luuuceston 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

27 

6 

6 

33 

3 

0 

36 

4 

2 

41 

6 

2 

47 

1 

3 

51 

20 

0 

30 

5 

0 

25 

4 

1 

29 

1 

4 

30 

3 

6 

34 

6 

0 

1    40 

4 

2 

44 

4 

0 

\    48 

3 

7 

;  52 

Purl, 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 
5 


No,   9, — From    Teign mouth    to    Okehampton,    Hols- 

WORTHY,    StRATTON,    AND    BuDE. 

From  Tei"nmouth 

to  Okehampton,  as  No.  8, — A. 
Five  Oaks 
Ilatherleigh 
[  . .  Golden  Inn 
Ilolsworthy 
Stratton 
Bude 


Miles. 

?url. 

Miles. 

33 

5 

33 

2 

0 

35 

5 

0 

40 

4 

1     1 

44 

0 

3 

54 

8 

0 

62 

2 

0 

64 

Furl- 
5 
5 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 


No.  10. — Fkom  Teignmol"th  to  Crediton,  Torrington, 

BlUEFORD,    ClOVELLY,    AND    HaRTLAND. 


From  Teignmouth 
to  Exeter,  as  No. 
Crediton 
Coplestone 
Vv'inkleigh 
Beaford 
Torrington 
Bidcford 
Faiiy  Cross 
Horns  Cross 
Clovelly 


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 
. .   Ilartland  .... 

.,  Harlland  Quay 

Another  Route, — A. 
From  Teignmouh 

to  Alphington,  as  No.  1. — A. 

. .  Exwick        . .  

. .  Newton  St.  Cyres 
. .  Crediton  .... 

. .  Bidcford  and  ClovcDy,  as  last 


Miles.  Furl 


Miles. 

Furl, 

15 

7 

24 

3 

28 

3 

38 

3   , 

45 

3 

50 

3 

57 

3 

60 

7 

63 

3 

6S 

3 

f.3 

3 

70 

7 

72 

7 

12 

4 

14 

4 

18 

4 

23 

4 

66 

4 
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No.  11. — From   Teignmouth    to  Barnstaple,    Ilfka- 

COMBE,    AND    LiNTON. 

From  Teignmouth  Miles.  Furl.i  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Coplestoae,  as  No.  10 28  3  ;     28  3 

. .  Schoolmaster's  Ina                7  0  j     35  3 

..  Bishop's  Taw  ton        ..             19  0          51  3 

..  Barnstaple            ..                         ..  2  0  !     56  3 

..   Ilfracombe        ..                        11  0  |     67  3 

..  Berrvnarbor        ..                  3  0  I     70  3 

..  Combmartin        ..              2  0  I     72  3 

. .  Kentisbury  Down     . .           3  0  ;     75  3 

. .  Parracombe        . .                      ....  3  4  !     78  7 

..  Linton        ..                        6  0          84  7 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Barnstaple,  as  last                      ....  56  3          56  3 

..  Youlston        ..                        3  4          59  7 

. .  East  Down        . .                 4  0  ,      63  7 

. .  Parracombe        . .                   5  4          69  3 

..  Linton        ..                         6  0          75  3 

Another  Route, — B.  I 

to  Crediton,  as  No.  10.— A 22  4  [     22  4 

..  Coplestone                 ..                4  0  ,     26  4 

. .  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe,  and  Lin- 
ton, as  before        56  4  !     83  0 


No.  12 — From  Teignmouth  to  SorTiiMOLTON,  and 
Combmartin. 


From  Teignmouth 

to  Crediton,  as  No.  10. 

. .  Sandford 

. .  Black  Dog 

. .  Thelbridge  Cross 

..  Southmolton 

. .  Combmartin 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Crediton,  as  No.   10. — A, 
. .  Coplestone  .... 

. .  Schoolmaster's  Inn 
. .  Newnham  Bridge 
..  Southmolton 
..   Combmartin 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

24 

3 

24 

2 

0 

26 

5 

0 

31 

2 

0 

33 

11 

0 

1    44 

17 

0 

1    61 

22 

4 

22 

4 

0 

26 

7 

0 

33 

6 

0 

39 

8 

0 

47 

17 

0 

64 

Furl. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


No.  13. — From  Teignmouth  to  Tiverton,  &  Bampton. 


rom  Teignmouth 

Miles. 

FUTI. 

Miles. 

Furl 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.         ..             .... 

15 

7 

15 

7 

. .  Stoke  Canon        . .                 

3 

6 

19 

5 

..  Rewe        ..                          

1 

2 

20 

7 

. .   Ruftwell  Inn        . .                     

1 

4 

oo 

3 

•  . .  Bickloigh  Bridge     . .              

5 

0 

27 

3 

..  Tiverton                             

3 

6 

31 

1 
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From  Tiverton        . .  

to  Uuuiptou        . .  

Another  Route,— A. 

From  Exeter,  as  No.  1. — A.  

to  Tiverton  and  Bampton,  as  before 


Miles.  Furl. 
7        0 


Miles.  Furl. 

38    I    1 


14         2 

36         4 


Teignmouth  to  Topsham, — see  No.  4. 
Teignmouth  to  Imjbridge, — see  No.  7. 
Teignmouth  to  Ashburton, — see  No.  7,  B. 
Teignmouth  to  Ckudleigh, — see  Ditto. 
Teignmouth  to  Hatherleigh, — see  No.  9. 


We  now  proceed  on  our  way  from  Teignmouth  to  Tor- 
quay,  by  Fore-street  and  Bitton-hill,  across  the  bridge  to 

Shaluon.  This  pleasant  hamlet  has  lately  become  the 
residence  of  many  respectable  merchants  and  private 
families,  who  have  tasteful  residences  scattered  about  it 
in  beautiful  situations.  Here  is  an  Episcopal  chapel, 
erected  a  century  aud  half  since,  by  the  Carews,  of 
Haccombe,  most  charmingly  situated  about  three  parts  of 
a  mile  from  Shaldon,  at  the  end  of  a  walk,  through  a 
grove  of  trees. 

The  Torquay  road  winds  up  a  steep  ascent ;  and  on 
attaining  the  summit,  the  sea  and  land  view  is  most  exten- 
sive and  delightful.  We  look  down  upon  the  little  village 
of  IMaidencombe,  and  the  rocky  ravine  of  Watcombe. 
Turning  off  the  Torquay  road  on  the  left,  through  St.  Mary 
Church,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  latter,  passing  over 
the  dowUj  we  reach 

BABBICOMBE. 

In  our  description  of  this  romantic  sea  inlet,  we  shall 
quote  from  the  unpublished  M.S.  Journal  of  a  short  resi- 
dence here,  by  a  late  revered  relative. 

"The  road  from  Marj-  Church  to  this  place  is  all  along 
upon  a  marble  rock.  The  houses  are  built  from  the  refuse 
stones  of  the  adjoining  quarry;  beautiful  specimens  may 
be  picked  up  from  the  mendings  of  the  road.  I  visited  the 
marble  shop  at  Mary  Church,  and  saw  some  choice  varieties 
of  Devonshire  marble. 
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"  Rose  at  5  ; — morning  very  hazy — hardly  see  the 
nearest  headland — all  stillness, — not  a  crow-bar  to  be 
heard  splitting  the  rocks.  6  o'clock ; — Fog  clearing  away,— 
the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass, — the  sun  begins  to  tip  the  tops 
of  the  quarries ; — the  red  labourers  beginning  to  climb  to 
their  daily  task  of  digging  and  blowing  up  the  rocks  that 
overhang  the  sea ; — dangerous  avocations.  The  summer- 
house  where  I  now  write  is  stuck  up  over  the  cottcige,  at 
almost  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  which  you  ascend  by 
circuitous  steps, — and  here  I  sit  like  a  crow  in  a  nest, 
viewing  the  sticks  and  stones  below  me  almost  perpendicular. 
Fog  going  off  fast, — just  see  the  Ness  at  Teignmouth ; — 
fishermen  with  their  boats  creeping  out  of  the  different 
creeks, — numbers  of  them  stretching  out  to  sea, — their 
little  white  sails  sometimes  catching  the  beams  of  the 
morning  sun ; — fog  gone  off  from  the  Parson  and  Clerk 
rocks,  and  the  red  cliffs  of  Exmouth  to  be  seen.  Not  a 
very  gay  morning,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  now  a  serene, 
solemn,  and  impressive  scene. 

"  Babbicombe  scenery  delightful, — the  cliffs,  the  bay, 
and  the  headlands  above  and  below, — it  is  charming, 
especially  to  those  not  often  frequenting  such  scenes. — The 
beach  rather  rough,  but  that  got  over,  the  cottages  are  very 
amusing  to  survey,  and  are  pleasing  to  examine,  because 
you  will  not  find  so  many  curious  sticks  and  stones  put 
together  this  side  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Babbicombe 
may  be  represented  in  model  by  a  fish-gig  stick  placed 
against  a  stone,  with  a  mushroom  for  a  cottage,  stuck 
upon  each  branch.  There  are  about  twelve  or  fifteen  cot- 
tages,— one  of  the  best  is  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  rock, 
covered  with  verdure,  that  overhangs  the  sea,  with  eight 
small  cannon  on  neat  carriages  in  front.  Another,  perhaps 
the  largest  domain  in  the  place,  with  walks,  that  extend 
from  the  beach  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  no  mean  width. 
Here  you  have  novelty  in  perfection, — the  walks  at  a 
distance  would  appear  like  one  half  of  a  screw,  only  at 
each  end,  steps  to  get  at  the  next ; — the  sides  of  the  rock 
covered  with  artificial  grass,  and  every  shelf  is  earthed  and 
planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  in  some  places,  fruit 
trees;  upon  each  of  these  terrace  walks  are  summer-houses 
of  the  most  romantic  description,  and  the  view  from  them 
is  delightful.  These  houses,  to  be  sure,  are  founded  upon 
a-  rock,  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  a  violent  rain  might  not 
wash  away  the  cots,  and  leave  the  rock  behind,  especially 
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if  ever  a  decay  of  the  under  part  of  the  wood  work  takes 
place.  The  avenues  from  cottage  to  cottage  are  hedged 
along  with  the  most  uncouth  crabbed  oak  slicks,  that  one 
wonders  where  they  get  them  all, — doors  of  the  same 
materials. — Stone  upon  stone  and  rock  upon  rock;  and 
every  shelf  within  reach  of  each  cottage  is  cultivated  and 
planted,  and  pathways  or  galleries  dug  out  of  the  rock  to 
come  at  them."  Since  the  above  was  written,  considerable 
alteration  has  taken  place  at  Babbicombe.  Many  of  the 
plots  and  houses,  which  were  only  divided  by  the  sticks 
above-mentioned,  have  been  enclosed  by  walls,  and  a  num- 
ber of  new  houses  erected  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  There 
is  a  small  inn  near  the  beach  called  the  Gary  Arms,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  hill    another,  called  the   Roughwood  Inn. 

About  half  a  mile,  by  a  very  pleasant  walk  over  the 
down,  on  the  western  side  of  Babbicombe,  is  Anstey's 
Cove,  a  very  romantic  spot,  similar  in  character  to  the 
bold  rocky  scenery  of  the  north  coast  of  Devon.  Between 
the  hills  opening  towards  the  cove,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  stands  Bishopstotce,  a  building  in  the  Italian 
style,  the   residence  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Exeter. 

A  short  distance  from  Babbicombe  towards  Torquay  is 
Kent's  Hole  or  Cavern.  It  consists  of  a  large  natural 
excavation  with  chambers,  extending  from  the  entrance  to 
that  part  of  the  interior  where  the  water  prevents  any 
further  progress,  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  in  which,  by 
the  researches  of  the  Kev.  J.  Mc'Enery,  Dr.  Bucklaud, 
and  others,  large  quantities  of  bones  of  the  hya?na,  bear, 
elephant,  &c.  have  been  found.  In  visiting  this  subter- 
ranean depository  of  antediluvian  remains,  it  is  necessary 
to  procure  a  guide  and  lights,  as  the  interior  has  no 
aperture  from  above  to  admit  light,  and  the  bottom  is  in 
some  places  rugged,  wet,  and  slippery.  In  some  parts  the 
passage  is  very  contracted,  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  visitant  to  crawl  on  his  knees,  but  in  others  it  widens 
to  a  capacious  size, — and  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  This 
singular  cavern  is  a  point  of  attraction  to  most  strangers 
visiting  the  neighbourhood.  Permission  to  see  the  cavern 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Curator  of  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society. 

Returning  to  the  turnpike  road,  we  may  either  proceed 
to  Torquay  by  the  Torwood  road,  or  returning  through 
St.  Mary  Church  by  the  rocky  valley,  &c.  we  arrive  at 
Tor,  or  Tormoham,  at  whii-h  place  the  road  makes  a  turn, 
and  descending,  brings  us  to 
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TORQUAY. 

This  watering  place,  the  Moutpellier  of  England,  a3 
frequently  called,  owes  but  little  to  ancient  days,  either  in 
historical  recollections,  or  antiquity  of  buildings,  for  its 
present  fame. — Torwood  manor  house,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Londcnderry,  is  now  pulled  down. — The 
chapel  of  Ilsam,  Tor  Abbey,  and  Chapel-hill,  are  the  only 
remnants  of  by-gone  days  ; — the  living  generation  has  seen 
the  site  where  now  stand  stately  buildings,  handsome  shops, 
and  a  noble  pier,  with  a  busy  population  of  upwards  of 
8000  souls,  occupied  by  a  few  miserable  looking  fishing 
huts,  and  some  loose  stones,  jetting  out  from  the  shore,  as 
a  sort  of  anchorage  or  protection  for  the  wretched  craft  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  first  buildings  in  Torquay  were  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  families  of  officers,  and  invalids  belonging  to 
the  Channel  fleet,  which  used,  during  the  last  French  war, 
to  make  Torbay  a  place  of  anchorage  for  some  days  together. 
A  description  by  one  who  knew  it- then,  says,  "About  this 
time,  Torquay  consisted  of  a  small  row  of  houses  with  green 
blinds,  principally  inhabited  by  naval  officers'  wives."  After 
this,  its  reputation  for  the  restoration  of  invalids  began 
to  spread  abroad  ;  numbers  of  whom,  instead  of  undertaking 
the  inconveniencies  of  along  voyage,  and  the  discomfort  of 
a  foreign  clime,  came  here  to  seek  the  invaluable  blessing  of 
health,  in  this  slieltered  retreat.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  its  progress  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  The 
increase  of  buildings  and  houses  here  has  been,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  This  in  a 
great  measure  may  be  attributed,  in  addition  to  its  beauty 
of  situation,  and  salubrity  of  climate,  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages it  possesses  for  building.  The  whole  district  being 
nearly  one  large  marble  quarry,  the  renter  or  possessor  of 
a  few  feet  square,  has  only  to  dig  for  his  basement  story, 
and  the  material,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  timber, 
which  is  landed  before  his  door,  for  the  completion  of  his 
superstructure,  is  found. 

Torquay  is  situated  in  a  small  bay,  at  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  larger  one,  Torbay,  about  two  miles  from  the 
point  Hope's  Nose,  which  forms  the  most  eastern  boundary 
of  the  latter.  Three  hills.  Park  Hill,  Waldon  Hill,  and 
the  Braddons,  rise  and  surround  this  small  bay,  some- 
thing like  the  audience-part  of  a  theatre ;  the  sea  or 
pier-head  being  the   stage ;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
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the  ridges  ou  which  the  houses  are  built  one  row  above 
another,  instead  of,  like  the  boxes,  preserving  a  perpen- 
dicular front,  recede  or  fall  back  so  as  to  have  a  sufBcieat 
space  before  each  tier  for  a  wide  carriage  drive  and  foot- 
path. The  middle  of  the  circle  fonued  by  these  hills  faces 
the  south-west ;  between  them  run  two  vallies,  dividing  the 
east  range  from  the  north  and  south,  but  such  is  the  winding 
course  with  which  they  make  their  entrance  to  the  site,  that 
on  looking  towards  the  town  from  the  sea,  there  appears  no 
break  in  the  chain,  but  the  space  which  they  encircle  seems 
perfectly  land-locked.  To  add  further  to  its  protection  the 
summits  and  crests  of  the  hills  are  richly  clad  in  verdure 
and  planted,  and  in  some  places  thickly  wooded.* 

The  town  then,  beginning  with  the  lower  tier,  is  built 
round  the  three  sides  of  the  strand  or  quay,  formed  by  the 
pier,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  shops  of  the  tradesmen, 
having  a  row  of  trees  in  front,  planted  between  the  flag 
pavement  and  the  carriage  way.  The  next  tier,  which  is 
approached  by  a  winding  road  at  each  end,  and  steps  at 
other  places,  comprises  handsome  terraces,  respectively 
called  Lower  and  Higher  Terrace,  Montpellier,  and  Park 
Terrace.  The  next  or  highest  tier  comprises  a  series  of 
beautiful  villas,  called  Braddon  Hill  Villas,  and  ou  the 
detached  hills,  right  and  left,  having  nearly  the  same 
elevation,  are  the  Rock  Walk  Houses  on  one  side,  and 
Park  and  Meadfoot  Place  on  the  other,  having  plantations 
behind  them.  The  views  from  either  of  these  levels  are 
most  enchanting  ;  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  fine  expansive 
roadstead  of  Torbay,  within  whose  circumference  numerous 
fleets  can  ride  in  safety,  and  where  is  always  to  be  seen 
the  trim  yacht  and  pleasure  boat,  the  dusky  sail  of  the 
Brixham  trawler,  or  coasting  merchantman, — and  frequent- 
ly the  more  proud  and  spirit-stirring  leviathan  of  the  deep, 
"  one  of  Britain's  best  bulwarks,"  a  man  of  war.  To  this 
also  may  be  added  the  beautiful  country  surrounding,  com- 
mencing by  Berry-head  to  the  south,  until  your  eye  rests 
on  nearly  the  opposite  extremity,  encircling  within  its  scope 
the  town  of  Brixham, — the  richly  cultivated  neighbourhood 
of  Goodrington  and  Paignton,  with  the  picturesque  church 

*  We  notice  with  groat  regret,  the  recent  partial  demolition  of 
the  wood  on  Waldon  hill,  ellected  in  building  the  Uock  Walk 
houses.  We  trust  the  proprietor  of  this  locality  will  prevent  its 
further  destruction,  and  bj-  planting,  endeavour  to  restore  so 
sweet  an  ornament  to  the  town  us  this  picturesque  wood  used  to  be. 
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of  the  latter,  and  the  sands  rounding  from  it  to  the  fine 
woods  of  Tor  Abbey,  and  the  town  and  pier  immediately 
below.  But  it  is  not  within  the  circle  of  what  is  called  the 
town  of  Torquay,  such  as  we  have  described,  that  re- 
sidences for  strangers  and  invalids  are  exclusively  to  be 
found  ;  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  beautiful  vallies  which 
open  from  it  are  dotted  over  vfith  cottages,  pavilions, 
and  detached  villas,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
every  direction,  to  which  the  different  roads  diverge. 
About  half  a  mile  from  Torquay,  in  the  once  secluded 
cove  of  Meadfoot,  which  is  now  being  converted  into  a 
second  town,  terraces  surpassing  those  in  Torquay,  are 
already  rising  ;  and  the  "forest  of  villas"  has  connected  the 
two  towns.  The  sea  views  from  these  heights  are  magnifi- 
cent,   and  the  situation  most  attractive. 

The  position,  and  local  protection  from  cold  winds,  must 
naturally  greatly  influence  the  climate  of  Torquay.  In  the 
few  remarks  relating  to  this  important  point,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  passage  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Clark 
on  Climate,  in  reference  to  Torquay,  and  the  results  of 
Mr.  Blewitt's,  Drs.  Coldstream  and  Barry's  Registers,  (the 
Environs  of  Torquay,)  and  the  elaborate  Meteorological 
Tables  communicated  by  E,  Vivian,  Esq.  to  the  Torquay 
Directory,  also  the  excellent  work  on  the  Climate  of 
Devon,  by  Dr.  Shapter.  "  The  general  character  of  the 
climate  of  this  coast "  says  Dr.  Clark,  "  is  soft  and 
humid.  Torquay  is  certainly  drier  than  the  other  places, 
and  almost  entirely  free  from  fogs.  This  drier  state  of  the 
atmosphere  probably  arises  in  part  from  the  limestone 
rocks,  which  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place,  and  partly  from  its  position  between  the  two  streams 
the  Dart  and  the  Teign,  by  which  the  rain  is  in  some 
degree  attracted.  Torquay  is  also  remarkably  protected 
from  the  north-east  winds,  the  great  evil  of  our  spring 
climate.  It  is  likewise  well  sheltered  from  the  north-west. 
This  protection  from  winds  extends  also  over  a  very  con- 
siderable tract  of  beautiful  country,  abounding  in  every 
variety  of  landscape,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  wind  that 
blows  from  which  the  invalid  will  not  be  able  to  find  a 
shelter  for  exercise  cither  on  foot  or  horseback.  In  this 
respect  Torquay  is  much  superior  to  any  other  place  we 
have  noticed.  It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  south- 
western climate  in  the  highest  degree,  and  with  the 
exception  of  its  exposure  to  the  south-west  gales,  partakes 
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less  of  the  disadvantages  of  it  than  any  other  place  haviuff 
accommodation  for  invalids.  Indeed,  as  I  have  always 
shewn,  and  as  a  reference  to  the  tables  on  climate  will 
further  prove,  there  exists  as  much  difference  between  the 
temperature,  and  its  distribution,  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  the  south  of  England  as  between  the  latter  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  selection  will,  I  believe,  lie  among 
the  following  places,  as  winter  and  spring  residences : 
Torquay,  Uudercliff,  Hastings,  and  Clifton,  and  perhaps 
in  the  generality  of  cases  will  deserve  the  preference  in 
the  order  stated." 

Dr.  Shapter  remarks,  "  Many  observations  on  its  temper- 
ature, &c.  have  certainly  been  registered ;  more  especially 
by  Mr.  Blewitt,  Drs.  Coldstream  and  Barry,  but  at  such 
irregular  times  and  for  so  short  a  period  at  each  time,  that 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  deducing  from  them  any 
thing  like  satisfactory  averages."  Since  this  was  written, 
E.  Vivian,  Esq.,  has  published  a  series  of  Observations 
taken  by  him  during  the  last  five  years,  at  Woodfield, 
together  with  the  temperature  at  Park-place,  and  on  the 
Strand ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  its  mean  annual 
temperature  is  rather  more  than  52"2°,  and  the  mean  winter 
temperature  above  44' 1°,  at  Woodfield,  and  about  46°  in 
the  most  sheltered  parts  of  the  town,  being  5"  warmer  than 
Exeter  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  In  the  summer  the  cool  sea  breeze  gives  a 
similar  advantage.  On  comparing  it  with  all  the  places 
quoted  by  Sir  James  Clark,  it  api)oars  to  be  the  coolest  of 
them  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sidmouth,  where 
the  observations  were  taken  during  only  two  summers,  and 
not  by  a  self-registering  thermometer.  "  The  mean  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  successive  days,  in  the  cold 
season,  may  be  stated  at  2°  7 ;  its  daily  range  appears  also 
to  be  small.  The  general  milduess  of  this  place  may  be 
somewhat  appreciated  by  the  statement  of  the  lowest 
degree  of  cold  experienced  in  the  generally  severe  winter 
of  1837-8,  being  only  21°,  while  in  Exeter  it  was  17°,  Bristol 
8°,  Kensington  0,  and  at  Sandhurst  8°  below  zero."  Its 
summer  temperature  during  the  last  five  years  has  never 
exceeded  80°  at  the  highest  extreme. 

An  objection  has  always  lain  against  Torquay  from  its 
first  existence  to  the  year  1842,  that  it  possessed  no  good 
accommodation  for  sea  bathing.  This  was  but  too  true ; 
the  two   little   coves,  east   of  the  pier,  one  appropriated  to 
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ladies  and  the  other  to  gentlemen,  were  of  very  incon- 
venient approach,  of  limited  space,  and  too  precipitous  a 
beach  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  with  delicate 
nerves.  This  objection  no  longer  exists.  The  opening  of 
the  new  road  the  year  above-mentioned,  by  cutting  away 
the  base  of  Waldon  hill,  and  pursuing  a  direct  line  in  front 
,  of  Tor  Abbey  to  Paignton,  has  brouglitthe  beautiful  beach 
along  the  sands  of  Livermead,  within  ten  minutes  walk  of 
Torquay,  where  bathing  machines  are  situated,  and  the 
locality  is  in  every  way  well  calculated  for  this  purpose. 
In  addition  to  the  hot  and  cold  baths  at  Torquay,  new  baths 
have  lately  been  opened  at  l^aignton,  containing  medicated, 
vapour,  and  fumigating  baths,  so  that  every  requisite  both 
for  a  summer  as  well  as  a  winter  residence  is  now  within 
reach  of  the  sojourner  at  this  place. 

Torquay  is  in  the  parish  of  Tor  or  Tormoham,  and 
hundred  of  Haytor;  one  or  principal  part  belonging  to 
Sir  Lawrence  Vaughan  Palk,  Bart.,  who  has  been  a 
munificent  patron  to  the  place ;  and  the  other  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  the  late  H.  Gary,  Esq.,  who  was 
always  equally  desirous  of  improving  it.  The  population 
of  the  parish  by  tlie  last  census  was  5,982;  having  999 
houses  ;  but  we  are  informed,  it  now  exceeds  8,000.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  means  of  iron  pipes  ;  and  well  lit  with 
gas.  There  is  an  occasional  theatre  ;  and  balls,  concerts, 
and  assemblies  are  constantly  held  during  the  season  at 
Webb's  Royal  Hotel.  There  are  news  and  billiard  rooms, 
with  several  very  good  subscription  libraries.  The  large 
centre  house  on  the  Higher  Terrace  has  just  been  opened  as  a 
Club,  the  rooms  are  very  excellent,  and  it  numbers  amongst 
its  members  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  same 
house  are  the  temporary  rooms  and  museum  of  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society,  which  has  already  accumulated, 
through  the  muniticence  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
and  other  donors,  a  most  valuable  collection  of  specimens, 
principally  Devonian,  with  an  excellent  library  of  books 
of  reference  in  all  departments  of  Natural  History. 
Public  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  members  every  week. 
Adjoining  is  the  Torquay  Book  Society,  with  a  library  of 
standard  works,  which  are  circulated  amongst  the  members, 
but  visiters  may  have  access  to  the  society  by  subscription. 
The    Torquay    Directory   has    now    become    a   regular 
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Newspaper,  containing,  not  only  its  former  list  of  residents 
and  visiters,  but  also  reports  of  lectures,  meteorological 
tables,  and  all  public  proceedings,  published  by  Mr. 
Cotkrem,  No.  10,  Strand. 

The  Turbay  Dispensary  and  Infirmary,  in  Union-street, 
established  in  1844,  is  in  full  operation  ;  and  promises 
to  become  an  important  institution,  from  the  efficient 
body  of  medical  men  residing  in  Torquay.  There  is  also 
a  self-supporting  Disponsarj-,  at  the  National  School, 
and  a  Homcepathic  Dispensary,  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Mackintosh,  in  Park  Place. 

The  Horticultural  Society  holds  its  meetings  in  May, 
July,  and  September,  under  a  spacious  marquee  in  the 
public  gardens;  the  exhibitions  are  very  splendid. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  The  Pier  or  Qu.\y.— This 
is  the  principal  work  of  art  in  Torquay.  An  act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  in  1803,  and  the  eastern  pier 
begun  in  1804.  The  western  pier  was  not  completed  till 
many  years  after.  The  whole  now  forms  a  basin  500  feet 
in  breadth  by  300  in  width.  It  is  strongly  built  in  a 
square  form,  having  an  entrance  towards  the  west.  The 
eastern  pier  is  about  30  or  40  feet  wide,  extending  in 
length  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  basin,  having  a 
parapet  towards  the  sea  about  4  or  5  feet  thick.  This  pier 
forms  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  promenade 

The  Market,  situated  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
town,  near  the  inns,  is  a  range  of  stalls  and  shops,  erected 
in  1823,  in  an  eliptical  form,  having  a  colonnade  half  round 
the  interior.  The  market  days  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
A  good  supply  of  fish  is  always  to  be  obtained  in  Torquay, 
received  daily  from  Bri.xham,  and  from  fishermen  belonging 
to  the  port. 

The  Inns.  The  principal  inns  are  the  Royal  Hotel,  on 
the  Strand,  and  Hearder's  Family  Hotel,  opposite.  The 
former  contains  an  assembly  room,  very  chastely  fitted  up, 
having  an  orchestra,  with  other  conveniences  for  balls  and 
concerts ; — the  latter,  a  verj'  good  subscription  reading 
and  news  room.  Excellent  lodgings  with  board  may  also 
be  had  at  Apsley  House,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Marchetti. 

Trinity  Church,  at  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
town,  not  far  from  the  market  place;  and  St.  John's 
Chapel  of  Ease,  on  one  of  the  Terraces,  near  the  middle 
of  the  town,  are  the  only  two  places  of  worship  for  mem- . 
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bers  of  the  Establishment  iu  Torquay.  Neither  of  these 
buildings  possesses  any  particular  attractions  either  in  ilesign 
or  ornament.  A  new  church  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Tor,  which  is  a  really  noble  building,  worthy  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood. 

There  is  a  Catholic  chapel  adjoining  Tor  Abbey,  and 
places  of  worship  used  by  the  Independent  and  Baptist 
dissenters  in  Union-street,  and  by  the  Wesleyans  in 
George-street. 

The  Bank  of  Messrs.  Vivian  and  Kitson  is  situated 
on  Vaughan  Parade ;  their  London  agents  are  Messrs. 
Barnard  &  Co.,  bO,  Cornhill,  London. 

The  mail  and  stage  coaches  run  from  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  inns  before-mentioned.  The  Dartmouth  mail 
and  stage  coach  pass  through  up  and  down  daily.  Coaches 
to  Exeter  and  bacli  every  day,  also  to  Totnes  and  Plymouth 
every  morning.  Besides  these  land  conveyances,  a  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  Torquay,  Plymouth, 
Southampton,  Falmouth,  and  Jersey,  during  the  season, 
by  means  of  a  line  of  steam  packets  that  call  at  Torquay 
from  Southampton,  going  to  Plymouth,  and  vice  versa, 
twice  a  week.  The  Exeter  steamer  also  calls  once  a  week 
for  London  and  Exeter.  The  Railroad,  when  completed, 
will  bring  Torquay  within  one  hour  of  Exeter,  and  five 
hours  of  London. 

Walks  and  Rides.  The  Public  Gardens, — a  spot  of 
ground  about  four  acres,  adjoining  the  town,  on  the  Torwood 
road,  has  lately  been  appropriated  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  the  use  of  the  public.  It  has  been  planted  and  laid  out 
with  gravel  walks,  and  now  forms  a  very  pleasant  sheltered 
promenade,  and  is  a  great  acquisition  to  Torquay.  The 
new  road  made  under  Waldon  hill  to  the  Livermead  and 
Paingtoa  sands,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  neighbourhood.  You  pass  in  front  of  the 
delightful  grounds  of  Tor  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Cary, 
having  these  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
magnificent  bay  laid  open  on  the  other.  In  the  garden 
behind  the  more  modern  mansion,  are  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  chapel  of  this  famous  Abbey,  once  one  of 
the  richest  endowed  in  England.  About  three  miles  on 
this  road  is  Paignton,  ftom  which  lanes  and  roads  diverge 
in  every  direction,  that  the  visitant  never  need  be  at  a  loss 
for  either  a  shady  walk  or  ride  through  this  thickly  wooded 
and    highly    cultivated     neighbourhood.       The     panoramic 
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view  of  Torquay,  caught  at  one  or  two  points  on  this  road, 
between  it  and  Paignton,  is  much  admired.  Instead  of 
leturninjr  to  Torquay  by  the  same  route,  in  front  of  the 
Abbey,  by  taking  the  old  turnpike  road  behind  it  to  Tor, 
an  agreeable  change  is  obtained.  Ascending  Waldon  hill 
to  the  Kock  walk,  on  the  side  and  over  the  face  of  it,  will 
give  some  spendid  prospects.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Torquay,  through  Park  Hill  wood,  a  different  view  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  is  obtained.  The  walk  on  the 
Pier  is  very  attractive,  especially  when  the  steamers  are 
arriving  or  departing.  To  the  Beacon,  where  the  flagstaff 
stands,  on  the  left  of  the  pier,  when  looking  towards  the 
sea,  and  not  far  from  it,  gives  an  extensive  view  of  the 
bay,  and  an  excellent  perspective  of  the  town.  By  taking 
the  left  hand  on  coming  out  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  or  the 
right  hand  road  from  Hearder's,  will  lead  through  the 
newly  formed  public  gardens  in  Torwood  meadows,  to 
Kent's  Cavern,  Anstis's  Cove,  and  Babbicombe,  passing 
on  the  left  to  Kent's  Hole  or  Cavern,  and  Babbict)mbo,  as 
before  described  ;  and  on  the  right  Bishopstowe,  the 
newly  erected  residence  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  from  which  you  can  return  by  the  turnpike  road 
through  Tor,  as  in  our  route  to  this  town  from  Teignmouth, 
or  over  the  Warberry  hill,  which  commands  an  unequalled 
panorama,  extending  from  Dartmoor  to  Portland.  On  the 
Newton  road,  along  the  rich  vale,  as  far  as  the  sweet  little 
village  of  Kingskerswell,  almost  buried  amid  the  sur- 
rounding orchards  and  overhanging  elms.  'J'his  road  is 
attained  by  leaving  Torquay  the  way  we  entered,  thence 
through  Tor,   and  keeping  straight  on. 

Excursions.  Torquay,  like  Teignmouth,  is  equally 
well  placed  for  these.  The  excursions  already  mentioned 
west  or  north-west  from  Teignmouth,  can  be  taken  from 
this  place,  with  the  following  additions.  West  of  Torquay  ; 
to  Cockington  Court,  one  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Cary 
family,  now  belonging  to  the  Rev.  R.  Mallock,  about  two 
miles  distant.  North-west;  to  the  Remains  of  Complon 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Pole  family,  then  of  the 
Comptons.  and  afterwards  of  the  Gilberts,  and  subsequcntly 
the  Templers,  about  four  miles.  To  Darthigtoti  Hall, 
with  its  antique  apartments,  on  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Dart, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Hollands  and  Champernownes,  in 
the  same  direction,  about  twelve  miles. 
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ToRBAY.  This  beautiful  lake-like  expanse  of  water  en- 
closes an  area  of  about  twelve  miles,  measuring  the  incur- 
vation of  the  shore  from  Berryhead  point  at  the  west,  to 
Hope's  Nose  on  the  east.  Its  breadth  between  these  two 
points  is  about  four  miles  ;  and  from  Torquay,  its  north- 
west angle,  across  to  Bri.xham,  at  the  south-west,  is  about 
seven  miles.  To  those  fond  of  rowing  or  sailing,  it  is 
generally  a  safe  roadstead,  being  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding headlands  from  most  winds  except  the  east  or 
south-east.  There  are  many  interesting  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  Torbay.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  entered 
it,  and  landed  at  Brixham,  on  the  4th  of  November,  16SS. 
Since  which  the  noble  fleet  under  Earl  St.  Vincent,  made 
it  a  principal  station ;  and  subsequently  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  in  the  Bellerophon,  before  sailing  for  St.  Helena, 
lay  here  for  some  days,  not  far  from  that  part  where  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed.  It  is  said,  he  exclaimed,  when 
viewing  the  shore  from  the  quarter-deck,  '*  What  a  beauti- 
ful country !  it  very  much  resembles  Porto  Ferrajo,  in 
Elba!" 
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No.   1. — From    Torquay    to  Teignmouth    Dawlish, 
Exeter,  Cullompton,  and  Wellington. 


From  Torquay 
to  Teignmouth 
..   Dawlish 
. .   Starcross 
. .   Keiiton 
. .  Exminster 
. .  Alphin^ton 
. .  Exeter 
. .  Whipton. 
..  Pinhoe 
. .  Bruadclist 
..  Cullompton 
..  White  Ball 
. .  Wellington 
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Another  Route, — A. 

to  Newton  ....  

. .  Chudleigh                 . .  .... 

. .   Kennford  ....  

'. .  E.xeter  
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No.  2. — From  Torquay  to  Honiton,  and  Axminster. 


From  Torquay 

to  Exeter,  as  No.   1. 
Heavitree 
Honitou's  Clist 
,.   Half-way  House 
Fair  Mile  Inn 
Honitoa  .. 

Wilmington 
Axminster 


Miles.  Furl. 


Another  Route, — A, 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1,— A 
. .  Honitoa  and   Axminster,    as  last 


23 
1 
3 
4 
2 
5 
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6 
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2J 


Miles. 'Furl. 
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No.  3. — From  Torquay  to  Sidmouth. 


From  Torquay 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  . . . . 

. .   Heavitree 

. .  Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 

, .  Newton  Poppleford 

..  Sidmouth..  ..  .... 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. — A. 
..  Sidmouth,  as  last  .... 

Another  Route,  ~B. 
to  Exminster,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Countess  Wear 
. .  Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 
..  Sidmouth,  as  before 

Another  Route, — C. 
to  Dawlisli,  as  No.  1. 
. .  the  Warren 
. .  Exmouth,  by  the  Ferry 

..  Budleigh  .,  

..  Otterton 
, ,  Sidmouth 
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No.  4. — From  Torquay  to   Exmouth,   and  Budleigh 
Salterton. 

From  Torquay 

to  Exminster,  as  No.  1. 

. .   Countess  Wear  .... 

..  Topsham 

. .  Exton  ....  .... 

..  Exmouth  .. 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, —  A. 
to  Countess  Wear,  as  last 
. .  George's  Clist  .... 

. .  Woodbury 
. .  Budleigh  "Salterton 
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Jlnother  Route,— B.  Miles.  Furl:    Miles.  FurL 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.— A 23         4  23         4 

..  Top^ham  ....         3         3  26         7 

. .  Exmouth   &  Budleigh    Salterton, 
as  No.  4.  ..  

Another  Itmcte, — C 

to  Exmouth,  as  No.  3, — C 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton  

No.  5. — From  Torquay  to  Brixhaji,  and  Dartmouth. 


Miles. 

Furl: 

Miles. 

23 

4 

23 

3 

3 

26 

11 

4 

38 

15 

5 

15 

4 

2    J 

lU 

From  Torquay 
to  Paigntoa 
..  Biixham 
. .  Brixhara  Cross  Gate 
. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Paington 
..  Galiiipton 
. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 
. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


Miles.'Furl. 
3         0 


Miles. 

Furl 

3 

0 

10 

0 

12 

4 

14 

4 

3 

0 

8 

0 

10 

5 

12 

5 

No.  6. — From  Torquay  to  Totnes,  and  Kingsbridge. 

From  Torquay 

to  Totnes  ..  ..., 

..  Halwell 
. .  Kiugsbridge 


Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 

10   I   0   !|    10   I   0 

6         0     I      16         0 
6         0     i      22         0 


No.  7. — From  Torquay  to  Plymouth,  and  Devonport. 

From  Torquay  ilMiles.  Furl.  Miles.lFurl. 

to  Totnes              ..                      10  0  10  0 

..  Newhouse           ..                    6  0  16  0 

..  Ivybridge               6  0  23  0 

..  Ridgeway            ..                   5  6  27  6 

..  Crabtree  ..                         ....  1  7  29  5 

..  Plymouth  ..                      . .  2  7  32  4 

..   Devonport        ..                 1  7  34  3 

Anotlier  Route, — A. 

to  Totnes               ..          ..            10  0  10  0 

Ugborough                           8  7  18  7 

Ermebridge               . .            3  1  22  0 

Vealmpton               ..                 4  0  i    26  0 

Plymouth            ..                    7  1  '     33  1 

Devonport              .,                1  7  !    35  0 

No.  8.— From    Torquay  to    Ashburton    Tavistock, 
and  Launceston. 


From  Torquay 

to  Ashburton 

..  Tavistock 

■  ..  Milton  Abbot 

. .  Lauuceston 


Miles. iFurl.llMiles.  Furl 
13     I     0  13     I     0 

20         0  33    i     0 

6  2         39    :     2 

7  I     3     II    46         5 
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Anulher  Route, — A. 
From  Torquay 

to  Ivybriiige,  as  No.  7. 

..   Walkhampton         

..  Tavistock 

..  Milton  Abbot         

. ,  Launceston     .... 


MUes. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

22 

0 

23 

13 

U 

34 

5 

0 

39 

6 

2 

4.5 

1 

3 

52 

No.   9. — From    Torquay    to    Moretonhampstead, 
Okehampton,   Holsworthy  and  Bude. 


From  Torquay 

to  Newton  . . . . 

Bovey  Traoey 
..   Moretonharupstead 
Tor  Down        .... 

South  Zeal         

Sticklepath  

Okehampton 

Five  Oaks         .. 

Hatherleigh 

Goltlen  Inn 

Holsworthy 

Stratton 

Bude 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

7 

6 

0 

13 

8 

0  ! 

21 

5 

0 

26 

4 

I 

30 

1 

4 

31 

3 

6    1 

35 

2 

0 

37 

.5 

0 

42 

4 

I 

4« 

9 

3 

55 

8 

"     1 

63 

o 

0    1 

65 

No.  10. — FuOTi  Torquay   to   Crediton,   Torringtox, 

BiDEFORD,    ClOVELLY,    AND    HaRTLAND. 

From  Torquay 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Crediton 

..  (^oplestone 

..  Winklcigh  .. 

. .  Beaford 

. .  Torrington 

..  Bideford 

. .  Fairy  Cross 

. .  Horiis  Cross 

..  Clovelly 


to  Horns  Cross,  as  last 

. .   Hartland 

..  Hartland  Quay 


Anolher  Route, — A. 

to  Kennford,  as  No.  1, — A. 

.   Alphirigton         

.  Exuick        ..  

.  Newton  St.  Cj'res  

.   Crediton  .... 

.  Bideford  and  Clovelly,  as  last 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

23 

7 

23 

8 

4 

32 

4 

0 

36 

10 

0 

46 

7 

0 

53 

5 

0 

58 

7 

0 

65 

3 

4 

68 

1 

4 

70 

6 

0 

76 

70 

3 

70 

8 

4 

78 

2 

0 

80 

18 

7 

18 

2 

7 

21 

2 

0 

23 

4 

0 

27 

4 

0 

31 

44 

0 

75 
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No.  11 — From  Torquay  to  Barnstaple,   Ilfracojibe, 

AND  Linton. 

From  Torquay 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.                 23  ,     7  '23  7 

Crediton         ....  ....  8  4  32  3 

Coplestone             4  I     0  36  3 

Schoolmaster's  Ina                7  |     0  43  3 

Bishop's  Tawtou        ..             19  0  63  3 

Barnstaple             ..  . .  2  0  64  3 

Illracoml)e         ..  ....  U  0  7.^  3 

. .  Berrvnarbor         . .                   3  0  78  3 

..  Combmartin         ..              2  0  80  3 

Kcntisbury  Down     . .           3  0  i     83  3 

Parracombe        ..                      3  4  1    86  7 

Lhiton        ..                        6  0  92  7 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Barnstaple,  as  last  . . . . 

..  Youlston         ..  

. .  East  Down        . .  

..  Parracombe        ..  

. .  Linton         . .  

Another  Route, — B. 

to  Crediton,  as  No.  lU.— A 

..  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe,  and  Lin- 
ton, as  before        


Another  Route, — C. 

to  Newton        

Bovey  Tracey        .... 

Moretoiihampstead 

Tor  Down 

South  Zeal 

Sticklepath 

Okt'hamptoa 

Five  Oaks 

Ilatherltigh 

Petruckstow 

Toirington 

Alveriiiscot 

Barnsta|]le        . .  . .  .... 

Ilfracombe  and  Linton,  as  before 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

23 

7 

23 

8 

4 

32 

4 

0 

36 

7 

0 

43 

19 

0 

63 

2 

0 

64 

11 

0 

7.^ 

3 

0 

78 

2 

0 

80 

3 

0 

83 

3 

4 

86 

6 

0 

92 

64 

3 

64 

3 

4 

67 

4 

0 

71 

5 

4 

77 

6 

0 

83 

31 

6 

31 

60 

4 

92 

7 

0 

7 

6 

0 

13 

8 

0 

21 

5 

0 

26 

4 

1 

30 

1 

4 

31 

3 

6 

35 

2 

0 

37 

5 

0 

42 

4 

0 

46 

7 

2 

53 

5 

4 

59 

6 

4 

65 

28 

4 

94 

No.  12 — From  Torquay    to    Southmolton,    and 
Combmartin. 


From  Torquay 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
Crediton 
Sandford 
Black  Dog 
. .  Thelbridge  Cross 
Southmolton 
Combmartin 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

23 

1    1 

23 

8 

4 

32 

2 

0    1 

34 

5 

0 

39 

2 

0    i 

41 

11 

0 

52 

i     17 

0       : 

69 

Furl. 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


l5 
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Another  Route, — A. 

to  Newton                .... 

. .  Bovey  Tracey  . .  

..  Moretonhampstead  .. 

. .  Taphouse  . ,  

..   Crediton                    ..  .... 

..  Southmolton    and    Combraartin, 
as  lust  . ,  


Miles. 

Furl. 

1  Miles. 

7 

0 

7 

6 

0 

13 

8 

() 

21 

9 

0 

30 

4 

0 

34 

3T 

0 

71 

No.   13. — From  Torql.w  to  Tiverton,  and  Bampton- 


From  Torquay 

to  Exetpr,  as  No.  1.  

..   Stoke  Canon  ..  . . . . 

..  Rewe  ....  

..  Ruffwell  Inn  ..  

..  Bickk'igh  Bridge  ..  .... 

. .  Tiverton 

. .  Bampton  . ,  

Another  Itoute, — A. 

From  Exeter,  as  No.  1.— A.  

to  Tiverton  and  Bampton,  as  before 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

23 

7 

22 

3 

6 

27 

1 

2 

28 

1 

4 

30 

5 

0 

3.5 

3 

6 

39 

7 

0 

46 

23 

4 

23 

22 

2 

4.5 

Furl. 
7 
5 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 

4 
6 


Torquay  to  Topsham, — ?ee  No.  4. 
Torquay  to  Ivyhridge, — see  No.  8.  A. 
Torquay  to  Chudleigh, — see  No.   1,  A. 
Torquay  to  Hatlterleigh, — see  No.  9. 


Our  road  in  continuation  towards  Brixham  and  Dart- 
mouth from  Torquay,  will  be  by  the  new  road  already 
spoken  of,  under  VValdon  hill,  in  front  of  Tor  Abbey, 
passing  some  neat  honses  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
visiters,  desirous  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  sea  bathing 
on* the  Livermead  sands,  and  through 

PAIGNTON. 

This  little  village  as  it  appeared  only  a  few  years  since, 
is  from  the  increase  of  buildings,  rising  into  notice  as  a 
place  of  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
the  improvements  made  in  the  turupike  roads  in  the  vicinity 
greatly  tend  to  its  advantage.  The  manor  of  Paignton, 
before  the  Conquest,  belonged  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  and 
is  said,    with  the   exception  of  Bishop's  Tawton,  to  have 
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been  the  richest  in  the  diocese.  Some  remains  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  bishops  are  still  to  be  seen  adjoining  the 
churchyard.  The  present  church,  which  is  a  very  con- 
spicuous object  from  almost  every  part  of  the  bay,  is  an 
ancient  structure,  as  betokened  by  the  Norman  doorway  of 
the  tower  ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  vicarage  house,  not  far 
from  it,  is  of  considerable  antiquity.* 

Paignton  is  capable  of  being  made  a  first  rate  watering 
place.  There  is  a  good  beach,  with  a  large  extent  of 
ground  immediately  contiguous,  which  may  be  converted 
into  a  beautiful  esplanade  and  carriage  drive.  Efforts  have 
lately  been  made  to  establish  a  gas  company,  to  light  the 
town  with  gas.  This  desirable  object,  though  for  the  pre- 
sent in  abeyance,  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  accomplished. 
There  is  no  market  now  existing,  but  with  the  other  con- 
templated improvements,  a  public  accommodation  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  long  delayed.  Reading  and  news-rooms 
have  lately  been  established  at  the  principal  bookseller's 
in  the  town. 

This  place  is  famous  for  a  large,  but  veiy  sweet  and 
and  early  cabbage,  known  by  the  name  of  "the  Paignton 
cabbage,"  great  quantities  of  which  are  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  county.  We  are  now  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  South  of  Devon,  or  South  Hams,  as  fre- 
quently called,  which  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
a  beverage  peculiar  to  Devonshire,  and  one  or  two  other 
counties,  called  cider,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  apple; 
for  which  purpose  a  large  portion  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  are  laid  out  in  orchard  grounds,  addino- 
greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery,  as  seen 
either  at  a  distance  or  passing  through  it.  Large  quantities 
of  cider  are  shipped  from  hence  for  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  markets.  A  pier  was  constructed  in  1838,  under  the 
powers  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  enables  vessels  of 
between  one  and  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  to  load  and 
unload  their  cargoes  at  Paignton. 

From  Paignton,  we  continue  by  a  new  cutting  of  the 
road  to  Goodrington,  thence  to  Churston  Ferrers.  About 
three  miles  before  we  enter  Brixham,  on  the  right,  is  the 
entrance  to  Lupton,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  B.  Y.  BuUer 
Bart.  M.  P. 


•  Dr.  Oliver's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.  VoF.  I,,  page  173. 
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BRIXHAM, 

Higher  and  Lower,  so  famous  for  its  fisherj',  is  a  long 
straggling  town,  extending  from  the  upper  extremity  beyond 
the  church,  to  the  lower,  on  the  quay,  upwards  of  a  mile 
and  halt.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor,  and  situated 
along  a  narrow  valley,  between  a  range  of  hills,  about  a 
mile  and  half  within  Torbay,  from  Bcrryhcad,  the  most 
western  point.  1  he  lower  or  most  business  part,  from  its 
narrow  streets  and  low  shops,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  very  ancient  town.  At  an  early  period  the  manor  of 
Brixham  was  held  by  the  Novants  and  Valletorts,  but 
after  various  ownerships,  it  became  in  modern  times  divided 
into  quarters,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  twelve 
fishermen  of  Brixham  Quay,  and  divided  into  as  many 
shares  ;  some  of  these  have  been  much  further  subdivided, 
yet  the  owners,  be  their  shares  ever  so  small,  have  the 
local  denomination  of  quay  lords. 

Brixham  is  said  to  be  the  largest  fishery  in  England. 
More  than  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  comprising  20,0U0 
tons  of  shipping,  and  employing  1500  seamen,  belong  to 
this  town,  which  is  within  the  port  of  Dartmouth,  the 
chief  part  of  them  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  We 
understand,  the  average  amount  received  for  fish  is  £600. 
per  week.  The  prime  fish  is  always  taken  off  to  Exeter, 
Bath,  Bristol,  and  London  Markets.  We  are  told,  the 
average  cost  for  carriage  aloue  is  £1000.  per  annum.  A 
more  interesting  sight  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  than  the  qu.iy 
of  Brixham,  of  an  evening,  after  a  large  catch,  when 
heaps  of  fish,  comprising  turbot,  soles,  whiting,  plaice, 
mullet,  mackerel,  gurnet,  flounders,  and  other  kinds,  are 
piled  up,  and  a  sort  of  Dutch  auction  takes  place.  A 
saleswoman  takes  the  fish  as  brought  from  the  boats 
and  sets  a  price  on  it,  which  is  then  named  to  the 
parties  surrounding  her,  the  highest  bidder  becomes  the 
owner ;  by  which  means  they  are  sold  to  difi'erent  agents, 
who  send  them  off  to  their  destined  markets. 

Brixham  has  made  some  progress  in  a  new  and  better  class 
of  buildings,  especially  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town, 
■within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  lower  part, 
towards  the  quay,  stands  in  need,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  increasing  commerce  of  the  port  will  facilitate  some 
speedy  alteratioiis  for  a  more  open  and  wider  thoroughfare 
leading  to  it.  Besides  the  extensive  fishery  carried  on  here 
there  are  many   vessels   employed  in  the   Mediterranean, 
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Spanish,  and  Coasting  trade  ;  and  from  the  position  of  the 
harbour,  being  so  well  protected  by  the  bold  high  promon- 
torj-  of  Berryhead,  will  most  probably  continue  to  increase. 
The  present  pier,  built  in  18U8,  inclosing  an  haven  not 
sufficiently  large  for  the  increased  size  of  the  vessels  and 
trade  of  the  port,  and  being  dry  at  low  water,  has  been 
found  very  inconvenient.  A  plan  was  proposed  a  few  years 
since  for  forming  a  new  pier  and  breakwater  sufficient  to 
shelter  large  class  merchant-men  and  frigates  of  war. 
After  some  delay  this  important  work  has  been  begun. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1843,  and  the  work  is  now 
proceeding  ;  the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Improvement  of  the  town  and  harbour.  An 
iron  mine  was  discovered  at  Upton,  about  a  mile  and  half 
from  Brixham,  four  or  five  years  ago.  Since  this  period, 
another  iron  mine  has  been  opened  at  Fursdon  hill,  close 
adjoining  the  town.  Both  of  these  mines  are  now  working 
with  considerable  success.  The  ore  is  shipped  from 
Brixham  to  be  smelted  in  Wales. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  landed  here ;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event  a  monument  was  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  fish  market.  In  the  monument  is  inserted  a 
portion  of  the  identical  stone  he  first  stepped  upon,  with 
the  following  inscription.  "  On  this  stone,  and  near  this 
spot,  William,  Prince  of  Orange  first  set  foot  on  his 
landing  in  England,  4th  November,  1688."  At  the  end 
of  the  pier  is  a  tablet  commemorating  the  visit  of  William 
IV.  to  Brixham,  July  21,  1823,  at  which  time  an  address 
from  the  inhabitants  was  enclosed  wuth  a  bit  of  the  above 
stone  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak  800  years  old,  and  presented 
to  him. 

Besides  the  old  church  at  the  Upper  Town  there  is  a 
chapel  of  ease  or  district  church  for  the  Lower,  erected  in 
1824.  A  chapel  for  the  Wesleyans  is  situated  in  Fore- 
street,  one  for  the  Baj)tists  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
street,  and  one  for  the  Independents  in  Bolton-street. 
Sunday  schools  of  each  denomination  are  maintained  here. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  near  the  government  reservoir, 
are  the  Public  Rooms,  erected  in  1835.  The  Market 
House  is  on  the  water  side,  where  the  markets  are  held 
on  Saturdays  and  Tuesdays.  The  principal  inns  are  the 
London  Inn,  in  the  Lower  Town,  and  the  Bolton  Hotel,  a 
short  distance  above. 

The  celebrated   spring  Laywell,    at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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town,  which  used  to  ebb  and  flow,  no  longer  possesses  that 
singular  property.  Some  years  since  an  old  wiseacre  of 
the  place  being  surveyor  of  the  highways,  had  some  part 
of  it  filled  up,  with  a  view  of  improving  it,  and  by  that 
means  destroyed  this  interesting  and  natural  curiosity. 

The  conveyances  to  and  from  Brixham,  comprise  the 
Dartmouth  mail  and  stage  coaches,  both  of  which  pass 
through,  up  and  down  daily. 

Our  road  to  Dartmouth  from  Rrixham  is  up  through  the 
valley  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Town,  and  a  continued 
ascent  till  we  reach  the  Brixham  Cross  turnpike  gate,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  the  road  makes  a  turn  to  the  left, 
and  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  new  cutting  leading  to  the 
floating  bridge  at  Dartmouth,  branches  to  the  right.  The 
road  here  begins  to  descend  by  a  winding  route  towards 
the  river,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Dart  opens 
upon  the  traveller.  About  a  mile  and  half  distant  from 
the  turnpike  gate,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  a 
striking  view  of  Dartmouth  and  its  noble  harbour  is  un- 
folded. Half  a  mile  further  to  the  floating  bridge,  which 
by  means  of  horse  power,  employed  instead  of  steam,  in 
ten  minutes  brings  us  across  the  river  to 

DARTMOUTH. 

The  stranger,  accustomed  to  the  straight  monotonous 
brick-and-mortar  rows  of  a  modern  street  will  be  much 
struck  with  the  projecting  fronts,  carved  brackets,  and 
antique  gables  of  this  old  but  interesting  town.  The 
houses  are  built  close  on  the  edge  of  the  large  basin  fonned 
by  the  river  Dart,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  which  rises 
directly  from  it.  So  abrupt  is  the  acclivity  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  that  from  the  level  of  the  houses 
in  the  upper  street,  you  can  almost  look  down  the  chimnies 
of  those  in  the  street  nest  below.  There  are  two  lines  of 
streets  one  above  the  other,  which  are  approached  by  steps 
or  very  steep  openings  at  various  distances  apart. 

Dartmouth  is  a  seaport,  corporate  town,  and  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Coleridge.  The  borough  is 
called  Cliftou-Dartmouth-Hardness,  originally  three  ad- 
joining towns,  and  comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Petrox, 
St.  Saviour,  and  Townstall.  A  market  was  granted  to 
this  town  as  early  as  1226,  and  a  fair  for  three  days,  at 
the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  There  are  no  fairs 
held  here  now,  but  a  large  cattle  market  the  Monday  before 
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the  third  Wednesday  in  every  month,  and  a  weekly  market 
on  Fridays.  A  charter  of  Edward  III.  first  constituted 
the  municipal  corporation.  This  body  now  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors. 
A  quarter  sessions  is  held  by  the  recorder  at  the  Guildhall. 
Dartmouth  sent  two  members  to  parliament  regularly  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  once  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  bill.  It  now  sends  only 
one  member. 

Dartmouth,  with  its  deep  and  capacious  harbour,  where 
500  sail  of  large  ships  can  ride  in  safety,  and  is  entered 
without  any  risk  or  difficulty,  there  being  no  bar  or  rocks 
to  intercept  the  passage,  and  so  completely  land-locked, 
(hat  few  winds  can  affect  it  ;  has,  from  very  early  times, 
been  a  place  of  trade  and  maritime  importance.  The  fleet 
destined  for  the  Holy  Land  assembled  at  this  port  in  1190; 
and  the  contribution  towards  Edward  the  Third's  great 
fleet  before  Calais  was  31  ships  and  757  mariners.  The 
men  of  Portsmouth  and  Dartmouth  are  said  to  have 
achieved  a  gallant  exploit  in  1383,  when  they  took  five 
French  ships,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  crew,  except 
nine  persons,  having  been  killed  in  the  action.  In  the 
year  1404,  the  French  having  burnt  Plymouth,  sailed 
towards  Dartmouth,  where  on  landing  they  were  attacked 
by  the  country  people  with  such  effect,  the  women  doing 
much  service,  that  the  commanding  officer,  three  barons, 
and  twenty  knights  were  taken  prisoners.  Wool,  wine, 
and  iron  constituted  its  commerce  in  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  large  New- 
foundland trade  was  carried  on  here  ;  but  this  of  late  years 
has  very  much  declined.  The  coasting  trade  of  this  port 
is  still  extensive;  cider,  barley,  potatoes,  &c.,  are  oc- 
casionally exported.  Dartmouth  is  one  of  the  quarantine 
ports  of  the  channel.  The  harbour  is  much  frequented  by 
steamers,  and  the  homeward  bound  Dutch  ships,  and  those 
of  other  northern  nations,  which  remain  during  the  time 
the  rivers  of  the  continent  are  frozen  up;  and  is  also  a 
port  of  refuge  for  ships  caught  in  adverse  gales  when  going 
up  or  down  channel.  The  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  the  diS'er- 
ent  ports  in  the  English  Channel  for  a  packet  station,  in  a 
late  report  gave  a  decided  preference  in  favor  of  Dartmouth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  means  were 
first  taken   for  the    efiicient   protection  of  the   town  and 
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harbour.  King  Edward  IV.  having  covenanted  to  pay 
the  men  of  Davtinouth  £30.  for  ever,  out  of  the  customs 
of  Exeter  and  Dartmouth,  on  condition  of  their  building 
"a  strong  and  mighty,  and  defensive  new  tower,"  adjoining 
the  castle,  properly  furnished  with  arms  and  artillery,  and 
always  to  find  a  chain  in  length  and  strength  to  be  lain 
across  the  mouth  of  the  haven  from  one  tower  to  the  other. 
Remains  of  these  old  fortifications  on  each  side  of  the 
river  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  this  time  there  was  another 
defence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  called  Kingswear 
Castle,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  Two  or  three  other 
forts  over  and  about  the  town  then  existed ;  portions  of 
some  of  these  are  now  visible.  Dartmouth  sustained  a 
month's  siege  during  the  civil  wars  against  Prince  Maurice, 
and  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  October,  J  643.  It  was  sub- 
sequently stormed  and  carried  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

The  manor  of  Dartmouth,  according  to  Lysons,  passed 
as  a  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Totnes  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  after  which  it  was  conveyed  by  succeeding 
monarchs  to  various  persons,  till  at  length  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  the  manor  and  borough  to  Downing,  Ashton,  and 
Peter,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  to  the  corporation. 
Newcomen,  one  of  the  early  improvers  of  the  steam 
engine,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  * 

•  A.  H.  Holdsworth,  Esq  ,  in  his  little  work  recently  published 
on  Dartmouth,  says,  "Mr.  Newcomen  was  a  natire  of  Dartmouth, 
and  carried  on  lousiness  as  an  ironmon;;er.  His  lamily  has  Ion;; 
since  left  the  town,  and  all  that  can  be  collected  about  him  is 
from  general  history:  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  above 
the  ordinary  walk  of  those  whose  life  is  spent  in  the  retail 
business  of  an  ironmonj:er's  shop.  The  writer  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  under  the  head  of  '  Steam-ergine,'  says, 
'  Newcomen  was  a  person  of  some  reading,  and  was  particularly 
acquainted  with  the  person,  writings,  and  projects  of  his  country- 
man. Dr.  Ilouke.  There  are  to  he  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society  some  notes  of  observations  for  the  use  of  Newcomen, 
his  countryman,  on  Papin's  boasted  method  of  transmitting  to  a 
great  distance  the  action  of  a  mill  b3"  means  of  pipes — by  which 
•a  vacuum  was  to  be  obtained  under  a  piston  in  a  cjlinder,  and 
through  pipes  to  be  transmitted  to  a  second  cylinder  near  the 
mine.'  Dr.  llo.ke  had  dissuaded  Newcomen  from  erecting  a 
machine  upon  this  principle;  and  it  adds,  'It  is  highly  probable 
that  in  the  course  of  this  speculation,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Newcomen 
that  the  vacuum  he  so  much  wanted  might  be  produced  by  steam, 
and  that  this  gave  rise  lo  his  new  principle  and  construction  of  the 
steam-engine '  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  There  was  a 
story  current  in  my  earlier  day,  which  appeared  generally  credited, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  motive  power  to  be  obtained  by 
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Of  the  four  parish  churches  helonging  to  Dartmouth, 
that  of  St.  Saviour's  only  is  entitled  to  the  stranger's 
notice.  It  is  a  large  and  ancient  building.  The  door  and 
curious  iron  ornaments  seem  to  be  coeval  with  the  church 
itself.  The  altar-piece  is  a  very  iine  painting,  representing 
"  Christ  raising  the  widow's  son,"  by  Brockedon,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  corporation.  The  different  denomi- 
nations of  dissenters  have  chapels  here.  The  Independents 
in  Fosse-street ;  the  Baptists  in  Atkins-lane;  the  Wesleyans 
in  Charles-street ;  and  a  place  of  worship  used  by  Calvinists 
on  Bake -hill. 

The  best  inns,  are  the  Castle,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
Quay,  and  the  Commercial  Inn,  in  New  lload.  From  the 
recent  extensive  alterations  made  in  the  former  to  meet 
the  wants  consequent  on  the  contemplated  removal  of  the 
packets  to  this  port,  the  accommodations  are  very  com- 
plete. The  conveyances  to  and  from  this  town  comprise 
the  mail  and  stage  coach  every  day  to  Exeter,  and 
the  passage  boats,  (dependent  on  the  time  of  tide,)  to 
Totnes,  ten  miles  up  the  river,  through  which  tow«  the 
Exeter  and  Plymouth  coaches  and  omnibuses  are  constantly 
passing  up  and  down. 

Although  Dartmouth  has  not  been  quite  so  active  in  the 
race  of  improvement  as  some  other  towns,  yet  she  has  not 
been  altogether  idle.      The  new  road  into  the   town  from 

steam  by  watching  his  tea-kettle,  the  top,  or  cover,  of  which 
would  frequently  rise  and  fall  when  boiling ;  and  reasoning  upon 
this  fact,  which  was  evidently  produced  by  the  alternate  action 
of  seneratin"  and  discharging  the  stfam,  hecontrived,  by  filling  a 
cylinder  witli  steam,  to  raise  the  pi«ton,  and  by  immediately 
injecting  some  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  to  create  a  vacuum 
■which  allowed  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  to  press  the  piston 
down,  and  give  motion  by  a  beam  and  rods,  to  a  pump.  Captaia 
Savery,  also  a  native  of  Devonshire,  had  invented  a  machine 
some  years  before,  in  which  he  created  a  vacuum  by  means  of 
steam,  and  drew  the  water  from  some  mines;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits  brou<jht  them  together,  as 
they  were  a'-sociated  in  the  patent  which  Newcomen  obtained  for 
his  engines  in  ITOo. 

"  Tliere  is  huwever,  a  more  curious  fact  connected  with  these 
men.  Savery  had  also  invented  a  machine  for  propelling  a  ship 
in  a  calm,  by  wheels  over  her  sides,  driven  by  machinery  set  in 
motion  by  the  capstern  :  so  that  the  elements  of  a  steam  boat 
were  present  to  them,  but  the  crank  on  the  paddle-shaft  was 
-Wanting,  and  a  century  passed  away  before  any  one  carried  this 
simple  combination  into  practice.  Even  Lord"  Stanhope,  who 
built  the  first  steam  boat  fifty  years  ago,  effected  his  object  upon 
a  totally  different  principle." 
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Townstall,  the  floating  bridge,  the  new  market,  and  the 
introduction  of  gas,  are  earnests  of  a  disposition  to  go 
forward  with  the  modern  movement ;  yet  many  very  eligi- 
ble improvements  still  remain  to  be  carried  out.  Among 
others,  is  a  more  direct  and  wider  carriage  road  from  the 
middle  of  the  town  to  the  floating  bridge. 

The  Dart.  The  magniiicent  scenery  on  this  most 
beautiful  of  our  Devonshire  rivers,  is  a  source  of  great 
attraction,  and  numbers  resort  to  Dartmouth  from  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  during  the  summer  season  to  enjoy  it. 
In  addition  to  which  there  are  many  geutlemen's  seats 
and  mansions  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  whose  visiters 
add  much  to  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  bay 
which  the  river  forms  at  its  mouth  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  on  the  coast  :  both  the  entrance  of  the 
Dart  into  it,  and  its  exit  to  the  sea,  appear  from  many 
stations  closed  up,  by  the  folding  of  the  banks ;  so  that 
the  bay  has  frequently  the  form  of  a  lake,  only  furnished 
with  shipping  instead  of  boats.  The  banks  are  its  greatest 
beaut)',  and  which  consist  of  lofty  wooded  hills,  shelvmg 
down  in  all  directions ;  and  the  town,  with  the  houses 
rising  one  above  the  other,  as  seen  in  combination  from 
the  bay,  has  a  very  unique  and  pleasing  effect.  Her 
Majesty,  in  her  late  excursion  in  1843,  visited  the  harbour, 
and  went  some  short  way  up  the  river,  expressly  to  view 
the  far  famed  scenery  of  its  banks.  The  account  as  given 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  with  an  extract  from  a  M.  S.  Tour 
through  Devonshire,  published  in  a  small  pamphlet  a  few 
years  since,  is  so  true  and  faithful  a  picture  of  this  majestic 
stream,  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
extract  some  portions  of  it.  "  '1  his  river  rises  on  Dartmoor, 
near  Craumere  Pool,  on  an  elevated  swampy  spot,  from 
whence  many  of  the  Devonshire  rivers  take  their  rise. 
The  scenery  on  the  moor  is  wild  and  romantic,  but  ex- 
tremly  barren  :  the  river  rolls  at  the  foot  of  a  succession 
of  lofty  tors,  crowned  with  rude  piles  of  granite,  which  at 
a  short  distance  assume  the  aspect  of  ruined  castles  and 
mouldering  turrets.  As  the  river  approaches  Two  Bridges 
it  rolls  through  a  valley  close  to  Wistman's  Wood,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  plantations  on  Dartmoor;  at  Two 
Bridges  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road."  "A  few  miles 
beyond  Two  Bridges  the  Dart  approaches  the  lower  part 
of  the  vale  of  Widdecombe  :  it  rolls  over  a  shallow  bed 
strewed  with  rocks.      Some  plantations  may  be  observed 
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near  the  farm  houses.  In  the  breaks  of  the  hills  views  are 
caught  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  too  distant 
to  distinguish  objects  distinctly.  At  Dartmeet  there  is  a 
noble  view — two  loranches  of  the  Dart  meet  at  this  place,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  romantic  valley  :  a  bridge  of  two  arches  is 
thrown  over  the  rivsr,  near  the  junction  :  close  by  are  some 
flourishing  plantations  around  a  farm  house  called  Brimpts  ; 
the  house  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  directlj"  opposite  is  a 
lofty  barren  heath,  along  which  a  winding  road  is  formed 
leading  down  to  the  bridge.  The  river  then  pursues  its 
course  over  a  shallow  rocky  bed  through  the  valley,  and 
the  woods  continue  for  some  way  on  the  western  bank. 
Near  the  bridge  is  a  cottage,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
bridge,  formed  of  large  flat  stones, — the  original  mode  of 
crossing  the  Dartmoor  streams  before  the  introduction  of 
arches.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  opposite  Brimpts,  there 
is  an  extensive  view  which  takes  in  the  prison  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  moor."  "  As  the  river  approaches 
Holne,  the  vale  becomes  more  deep,  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills  are  lofty  and  precipitous.  On  a  projecting  rock  above 
Spitchwick,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  course  of 
the  river  along  the  rocky  valley,  amidst  a  succession  of 
barren  hills;  the  bed  being  full  of  large  rocks  the  river 
appears  quite  white  with  foam,  and  its  deep  murmurs  are 
distinctly  heard.  It  then  passes  at  the  foot  of  Holne  Moor, 
and  Bench  Tor,  a  ridge  of  barren  shelving  rocks.  Near 
this  spot  the  Dart  enters  on  the  enclosed  country  and 
presents  a  new  appearance,  the  banks  being  thickly  clothed 
with  woods  for  several  miles.  On  the  left  is  Spitchwick, 
the  seat  of  Miss  Baring.  As  the  adjoining  country  is 
barren,  and  the  downs  are  covered  with  furze  and  rocks, 
the  woods  of  Spitchwick  appear  to  great  advantage.  The 
finest  part  of  the  scenery  is  that  along  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  in  everj'  direction  are  rugged  elevations,  hanging 
over  deep  valleys,  clothed  with  wood  and  watered  with 
clear  rivulets  which  rush  into  the  Dart."  "  Buckland  in 
the  Moor,  a  residence  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel 
Bastard,  is  a  retired  but  delightful  spot.  The  view  extends 
along  the  vale  of  the  Dart,* and  embraces  a  long  range  of 
hills  and  woods  ;  a  steep  descent  leads  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  plantations,  where  the  Webber,  a  small  stream,  joins 
the  Dart,  and  a  road  has  been  formed  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  beauty  of  this  scene  can  hardly  be  describ- 
ed,—the  magnificence  of   the  woods,    and  the  deafening 
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roar  of  the  river  as  it  foams  over  the  rocks,  with  the  steep 
woody  ascent  of  Holne  Chace  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
features  in  the  prospect  which  must  be  seen  to  be  adequately 
felt.  A  road  is  carried  over  Buckland  Rock,  which  hangs 
over  the  water ;  the  rock  rises  above,  the  precipice  yawns 
beneath,  and  a  fine  view  is  caught  of  the  sweep  of  winding 
woods,  and  the  rocky  shelving  banks  of  the  river."  The 
Dart  then  takes  its  course  through  Holne  Chace,  and  down 
through  the  beautiful  wooded  vale  near  Buckfastleigh,  the 
site  of  Buckfastleigh  Abbey.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
building  are  still  to  be  seen.  After  crossing  the  turnpike 
road  under  Dartbridge,  it  winds  its  way  through  a  fertile 
country  to  Darlington ;  and  here  again  the  scenery  on  its 
banks  becomes  extremely  beautiful.  Skirting  Dartington 
House,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Champcrnownes,  it  reaches 
Totnes,  and  then  it  loses  its  name  of  the  Rapid  Dart,  and 
becoming  navigable,  assumes  a  more  majestic  appearance. 
We  shall  now  take  up  the  description  from  the  M.S.  Tour. 
"  From  Totnes  the  river  is  observed  to  great  advantage, 
but  it  does  not  at  first  assume  the  grandeur  for  which  it  is 
afterwards  so  deservedly  celebrated.  The  first  objects 
that  excite  attention  are  the  woods  of  Shai'pham,  the 
seat  of  Richard  Durant,  Esq.  The  church  and  the  castle 
of  Totnes  slowly  recede  from  the  view,  and  are  soon  hid 
by  the  windings  of  the  river.  The  banks  now  put  on  their 
well  known  characteristics, — the  hills  rise  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  on  the  right  is  Sharpham,  in  the  midst  of  a 
park,  laid  out  with  considerable  taste;  on  the  left  is  a 
lofty  rock  peeping  through  the  woods,  and  projecting  over 
the  water.  On  passing  the  rock,  ranges  of  wood  are  seen 
on  both  sides  the  river,  extending  for  some  distance  ;  a 
small  fishing  hut  and  some  cottages  are  scattered  on  the 
banks,  and  shortly  after  an  extensive  bay  opens  on  the 
view.  The  scenery  around  this  retired  vale  is  dark  and 
magnificent, — and  as  we  advanced  the  river  winded  con- 
siderably, the  banks  became  more  rocky,  though  less 
steep, — the  occasional  views  of  the  country  were  diversified, 
but  the  banks  of  the  river  were  the  prominent  attraction, 
and  we  were  continually  recalled  to  admire  its  shifting  and 
shadowy  scenery.  On  turning  a  projecting  headland  an 
inlet  of  the  river  extended  for  a  short  way ;  in  this  small 
creek  is  the  church  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  and  a  neat  villa 
called  Maisonette  ;  the  village  was  partly  concealed  by  the 
trees.     On  leavinir   Stoke  the   river  widened,  and  a  varied 
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prospect  of  hill  and  dale  opened  on  us,  thrown  in  rich  con- 
fusion and  adorned  with  cottages  and  villas  ;  the  river  had 
left  its  rocky  and  contined  bed  and  rolled  with  greater 
maiesty  as 'it  approached  the  sea.  We  now  observed  the 
village  of  Dittisham,  and  nearly  opposite,  Sandridge,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Craustoun  ;  the  pleasure  grounds  and 
plantations  around  it  are  much  admired.  Beyond  Sandridge 
a  new  scene  appeared,  the  river  widened  considerably, 
having  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake, — the  adjoining 
country  broke  into  lofty  hills;  several  lime-stone  quarries 
were  close  to  the  river.  On  a  rising  ground  at  some  dis- 
tance is  Watton  Court,  the  seat  of  Henry  Studdy,  Esq. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Dittisham  is  finely  wooded ;  we 
had  another  view  of  the  church,  and  the  cottages  extended 
up  the  hill  almost  concealed  with  trees.  A  short  way 
below  the  village,  on  a  small  hill  almost  covered  with  trees 
and  commanding  the  bay  and  opposite  shore,  is  Dittisham 
Parsonage,  the  house  is  large  and  handsome, — its  situation 
truly  delightful.  We  next  passed  Greenway,  the  seat  of 
Col.  Carlyon,  embosomed  in  woods,  the  house  scarcely 
appearing.  The  river  now  opened  more  fully,  and  a  part 
of  the  harbour  of  Dartmouth  appeared;  the  hills  rose  to 
a  great  height,  covered  with  coppice  wood,  and  terminated 
by  the  small  town  of  Kingswear,  opposite  Dartmouth.  On 
the  other  side  were  the  woods  of  Mount  Boon,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Henry  P.  Scale,  Bart.  Having  sailed  round  a  point  of 
land,  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  harbour  and  town  of  Dart- 
mouth ;  the  castle  commanding  the  entrance  closed  the 
view."  The  Dart,  fnnn  its  source  at  Craumere  Pool,  on 
Dartmoor,  to  the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  Dartmouth  harbour,  traverses  a  course  of  about 
forty  miles. 

The  coast  scenery  in  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Dartmouth, 
extending  from  the  Mew  Stone  to  the  Start,  is  exceedingly 
wild  and  romantic.  Frequent  excursions  are  made  from 
hence  to  visit  the  Light  House  on  Start  Point,  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  distant  : — passing  through  the  retired  village 
of  Stoke  Fleming,    and  over  the  Slapton  Sands. 

Walks  and  Hides.  The  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
around  Dartmouth  does  not  offer  much  good  ground  for 
the  latter,  nor  are  there  of  the  former  so  many  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  other  places.  The  walk  to  the  Castle,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  one,  from  its  romantic  beauty, 
most    strangers    will  not  neglect   to    visit.     By  taking  the 
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right  on  leaving  the  Castle  Inn,  and  continuing  along  the 
quay  and  ascending  either  the  first  or  second  flight  of  steps 
to  the  right,  into  the  first  street  above,  and  continue  on  to 
the  path  or  road,  which  winds  round  the  incurvations  of 
the  shore  on  the  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  water,  the 
pedestrian  cannot  mistake  his  way.  The  sea  and  land  view 
from  the  Castle  is  very  interesting.  For  a  description  of 
the  Fort  and  its  present  state,  we  shall  quote  from  the  little 
work  of  A.  H.  Holdsworth,  Esq.,  already  referred  to. 
"  There  are  two  modern  forts,  facing  the  south,  which  com- 
mand the  Range.  These,  in  the  late  war,  were  mounted 
with  12  long  eighteen-pnuuders ;  and  a  small  fort  adjoins 
the  castle,  on  its  northern  side,  with  3  six-pounders.  In 
the  rear  of  the  castle  is  the  church  of  St.  Petrox,  and 
yard,  and  above  it  the  site  of  a  much  older  castle,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  by  the  remains  of  a  very  thick  wall 
and  ditch,  once  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  On  the  hill 
above  it  is  the  ruin  of  a  fort  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  as  'Gallant's  Bower.'  The  Castle  itself  consists 
of  two  towers,  one  square  and  the  other  round  ;  the  former 
nearest  the  Range,  with  port-holes  (now  closed  up)  on  the 
lower  story  for  light  guns ;  the  latter,  I  imagine,  formed 
round  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  chain  tight  which 
went  across  the  river  to  protect  the  harbonr,  as  I  found  in 
the  wall  of  the  ground  floor,  when  it  was  undergoing 
repair  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  wooden  bolster,  of  a  semi- 
circular form  on  the  upper  side,  evidently  intended  to 
allow  the  chain  to  pass  easily  over  it,  the  capstern  to  draw 
it  tight  being  in  the  middle  of  this  circular  tower.  This 
room  is  now  a  nre-prouf  magazine  ;  the  other  rooms  of  the 
castle  are  occupied  by  the  master  gunner  and  his  family." 
The  walk  on  the  New  Ground,  opposite  the  Castle  Inn, 
between  the  row  of  trees,  is  much  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  new  road  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  above 
Townstall  Church,  will  afford  a  good  view  over  the  town 
into  the  bay  and  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  can  be  con- 
tinued by  entering  Sir  Henry  Scale's  grounds  at  the  lodge, 
and  descending  the  hill,  and  returning  by  Sand  Quay. 
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ROUTES  FROM  DARTMOUTH. 

No.  1. — From    Dartmouth    to    Brixham,    Torquay, 
Teignmouth,  Exeter,  and  Wellington. 


From 
to 


Dartmouth 
Brixham  Cross  Gate 

Brixham        

Paignton         

Torquay  .... 

Teignmouth 
DawUsh  .... 

Starcross     

Kenton  .. 

Exminster         .... 

Alphington      

Exeter  ..  .. 

Whiptou         .... 
Pinhoe 

Broadclist  

Culliimpton 
White  Ball 
Wellington 

Another  Route, — A, 
Brixham  Cross  Gate 
Galmpton  


Newton 

Chudleigh       

Kennford  ....  

Exeter  . .  , .  

Cullompton  &  Wellington,  as  last 


Miles, 
2 
2 
7 
3 
8 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
7 
9 
3 

2 

2 
11 

6 

5 

4 
25 


Furl, 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
4 
0 
0 
2 
6 
1 
5 
3 
5 
4 
2 

0 
5 
0 
1 

6 
5 

4 


Miles. 

Furl 

2 

0 

4 

4 

11 

4 

14 

4 

22 

4 

25 

7 

29 

3 

31 

3 

34 

3 

36 

5 

38 

3 

39 

4 

41 

1 

43 

4 

51 

1 

CO 

5 

63 

7 

2 

0 

4 

5 

15 

5 

21 

6 

27 

4 

32 

1 

57 

5 

No.  2. — From  Dartmouth  to  Honiton    &   Axminster. 


From  Dartmouth 

..  to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. — A. 

..  Heavitree 

..   Iloniton's  Clist 

..   Half-way-House         .... 

..  Fair  Mile  Inn        

..   Honitun  

..  AVilmington  .... 

,.  Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl.l 

Miles. 

32 

1 

32 

1 

0 

33 

3 

2 

36 

4 

3 

40 

2 

4 

43 

5 

1 

48 

3 

2 

51 

6 

2 

57 

Furl. 
1 
1 
3 
6 
2 
3 
5 
7 


No.  3. — From  Dartmouth  to  Sidmouth. 


From  Dnrtmouth         

to  Exminster,  as  No.  1, 
. .  Countess  Wear 
,. .  Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 
. .  Newton  PopplcforJ 
..  Sidmouth  .... 


Miles. 


Furl.'  Miles.  Fur 


34 

3 

34 

3 

2 

0 

36 

3 

2 

0 

38 

3 

7 

2 

45 

5 

4 

4 

.    50 

1 
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Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. — A. 
. .  Heavitree  .... 

..  Bishop's  ov  St.  Mary's  Clist 
..  Newton  I'oppleford 
.,   Sidmouth  .... 

Jlholher  Route, — B. 
to  Dawlish,  as  No.  1. 
The  Warren  .... 

Exmouth  by  the  Ferry 

Budlei-h         

Otterton  

Sidmouth  


Miles. 

Furl, 

Miles. 

Furl 

.... 

32 

1 

.■i2 

1 

1 

0 

33 

1 

St 

2 

4 

35 

5 

7 

2 

42 

7 

4 

4 

47 

3 

2.") 

7 

25 

7 

3 

2 

29 

1 

1 

0 

30 

1 

6 

0 

36 

1 

1 

f> 

37 

fi 

3 

.') 

41 

3 

No.    4.- 


-Fkom  Dartmouth  to  Exmouth    &  Budleigh 
Salterton. 


From  Dartmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. — A. 

..   Topsham  .... 

..  Extun 

..  Exmouth 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route,— A. 


to  Exminster,  as  No.  1. 
Countess  Wear 
Topsham  .... 

Exton  , 

Exmouth  .... 

Budleifjli  Salterton 


Another  Route, — B. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1, — A. 

Heavitree        

Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 

George's  Clist    .... 

Woodbury          .... 
Budleigh  Salterton     

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Dawlish,  as  No.  I.  

. .   The   Warren       .... 

..  Exmouth,  by  the  Ferry.. 

. .  Budleigh  Salterton  


Miles. 

Furl.' 

Miles. 

32 

1 

32 

3 

3 

35 

o 

2 

37 

5 

0    1 

42 

4 

3 

47 

31 

3 

34 

2 

0 

36 

1 

3 

37 

2 

2 

40 

.5 

0 

45 

4 

2 

49 

32 

1 

32 

1 

0 

33 

2 

4 

35 

1 

6 

37 

2 

6 

40 

4 

6 

44 

25 

6 

25 

3 

2 

29 

I 

0 

30 

4 

2 

34 

Furl. 
1 
4 
6 
6 
0 


No.   5. — From    D.i.uTMouTH  to  Kingsbridge,    and 

JMODBURY. 

From  Dartmouth 

to  HalH-ell  ....  

. .   Kingsbridge       ....  

. .  Modbury       


les. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

7 

0 

7 

U 

6 

0 

13 

0 

8 

0 

21 

0 
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No.  6. — From  Dartmouth  to  Plymouth,   Devonport, 
Tavistock,  Launcesxon,  Holsworthy,  and  Bude. 

From  Dartmouth 

to  Halwell  

. .  Morley        

. .  Modbury  .... 

. .  Yealmpton         

. .   Plymouth  .... 

. .  Devonport        .... 
. .  Blnackersknowle 

. .  Jump       

. .  Roborough  Inn        .... 

. .  Tavistock       .... 

. .  Milton  Abbot         .... 

. ,  Launceston        ....  ... 

. .   Holsworthy       ....  ... 

..  Stratton  

..  Bude 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Morley,  as  No.  6.  

. .   Ivybridge  ....  . . . . 

..  Walkhampton  .... 

. .  Tavistock  

.,  Launceston  and  Bude,  as  last 

Another  Route. — B. 

to  Brixham  Cross  Gate  

. .  Totues  

. .  Ashburton  

. .  Tavistock,  over  Dartmoor 

. .  Launceston  and  Bude,  as  No.  6. 


MUes. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

8 

0 

8 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

17 

5 

4 

22 

7 

1 

29 

1 

7 

31 

3 

4 

35 

2 

5 

37 

4 

7 

42 

4 

3 

4C 

6 

2 

53 

7 

3 

60 

14 

0 

74 

8 

0 

83 

2 

0 

84 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

20 

12 

0 

33 

5 

0 

37 

37 

5 

74 

2 

0 

2 

9 

U 

11 

8 

0 

19 

20 

0 

39 

37 

5 

76 

No.  7 — From  Dartmouth  to  MoRETONHAMrsTEAD, 

Ok.EHAMPTO.\,    TORRINGTON,    BlDEFORD,    ANP    ClOVELLY. 


From  Dartmouth 

to  Bri.iiham  Cross  Gate 
..   Galmpton  .... 

,.  Newton  

. .  Bovey  Tracey       . . . . 
,.  Moretonhampstead 

. .  Tor  Down        

. .  South  Zeal         .... 
, .  Sticklepath  . . . . 

. .  Okehampton  .... 
, .  Five  Oaks        . . 
. .  Hatherleigh        . . 
. .  Petrockstow        .... 
..  Torrington  .. 

. .  Bideford  .... 

.'.  Fairy  Cross 
,.  Horn's  Cross 
.,  Clorelly  ,... 


Miles. 
2 
2 
11 
6 
8 
5 
4 
1 
3 
2 
5 
4 
7 
7 
3 
1 
6 


Furl, 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 


Miles. 

Furl. 

2 

U 

4 

5 

15 

5 

21 

5 

29 

5 

34 

5 

38 

6 

40 

2 

44 

0 

46 

0 

51 

0 

55 

0 

63 

0 

69 

0 

7a 

4 

74 

0 

80 

0 
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to 


Another  Route, — A. 

Exeter,  as  No.  1, — A.  .... 

Creditou  ..  

Coplestone           . .  . . . . 

Winkloigh 

Beaford               . ,  . . . . 

Torrington        . .  

Bidtjford  and  Clovelly,  as  last     . , 

Another  Haute,— B. 

Tavistock,  as  No.  6.  

Lanehead  ....  

Beardon  ....  

Pigs  Lea      

Okehampton  

Torrington,    Bideford,  and  CIo- 

velly,  as  No.  7.  . . . . 

Another  Route, — C. 

Holsworthy,  as  No.  6j  

Woodford  Bridge  

Monkleigh  

Bideford  . .  

Clovelly,  as  No.  7.  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

33 

1 

32 

8 

4 

40 

4 

0 

44 

10 

0 

54 

7 

0 

61 

5 

0 

66 

18 

0 

84 

46 

7 

46 

3 

() 

49 

3 

4 

53 

3 

2 

56 

5 

4 

62 

36 

0 

98 

74 

4 

74 

7 

0 

81 

7 

0 

88 

4 

0 

92 

U 

0 

103 

FurL 
1 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

7 
7 
3 


No.  8.. 


-From  Dartmouth  to  Crediton,  Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe,  and  Linton. 


From  Dartmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1, — A 

..  Crediton         ....  .... 

. .   Coplestone  

. .  Schoolmaster's  Inn  

..  Bishop's  Tawton  ,.             .... 

. .  Barnstaple 

. .  Ilfracombe        . .  .... 

. .  Berrynarbor        . .  

. .  Combmartin        . .  

. .  Kentisbury  Down    , .  

. .  Parracombe        . .  

. .  Linton        . .  

Another  Route,— A. 

to  Barnstaple,  as  last  . . . . 

. .  Youlston        . .  

. .  East  Down        . .  

. .  Parracombe        . .  

. .  Linton        . .  

Ayjoiher  Route, — B. 

to  Torrington,  as  No.  7 

. .  Alverdiscot  

. .  Barnstaple        . .  . .  . . . . 

. .  Ilfracombe  and  Linton,  as  No.  8. 


Another  Route,— C. 

to  Okehampton,  as  No.  7,- 
. .  Five  Oaks 


-B. 


Miles. 

Furl.! 

Miles. 

32 

1  i 

32 

8 

4 

40 

4 

0 

44 

7 

U 

51 

19 

0 

70 

2 

0 

72 

11 

0 

83 

3 

0 

86 

2 

0 

88 

3 

0 

91 

3 

4 

95 

6 

0 

101 

73 

5 

72 

3 

4 

76 

4 

0 

80 

5 

4 

8J 

6 

0 

91 

61 

2 

61 

5 

4 

66 

6 

4 

73 

28 

4 

101 

61 

1 

01 

2 

0 

63 

Furl, 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
1 
1 
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om  Five  Oaks 

Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Fori. 

to  Hatherleigh               , .           

5 

0 

68 

1 

..  Petrockstow          ....                .... 

4 

0 

72 

1 

..  Torrington         

7 

2 

79 

3 

..  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe,  and  Lin- 

ton, as  No.  8, — B.           

40 

4 

119 

7 

No.  9. — From  Dartmouth  to  Southmolton,  and 

COMBMARTIN. 


From  Dartmouth 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1,— A.  . . . . 

Crediton            ....  .... 

Sandford        . .  

Black  Dog        ..  

. .  Thelbridge  Cross        . .  .... 

..  Southmolton        ..  

Combmartin        . .  

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Moretonhampstead,  as  No.  7.     . . 

. .  Taphouse  ....  

. .  Crediton  

. .  Southmolton    and    Combmartin, 
as  last  


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

32 

1 

32 

8 

4 

40 

2 

0 

42 

5 

0 

47 

2 

0 

49 

11 

0 

60 

17 

0 

77 

29 

5 

29 

9 

0 

38 

4 

0 

43 

37 

0 

79 

Furl. 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


No.  10. — From  Dartmouth  to  Tiverton,  &  Bampton. 

From  Dartmouth  Miles.:Furl.  Miles.  FurL 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1,— A.                ....  33         1          33         1 

. .  Stoke  Canon           . .                  3         6          35         7 

..  Rewe          1         2          37         1 

..  RuffweUInn            ..              1         4          38         5 

. .  Bickleigh  Bridge            5         0          43         5 

..  Tiverton          ..            ..                ..  3         6          47         3 

..  Bampton              ..            7        0         54        3 


Dartmouth  to  Totnes, — see  No.  6,  B. 

Dartmouth  to  Dawlish, — see  No.  1. 
Dartmouth  to  Cullompton, — see  Ditto. 
Dartmouth  to  Newton, — see  No.  1,  A. 
Dartmouth  to  Chudleiyh, — see  Ditto. 
DartmoutJito  Topsham, — see  No.  4,  A. 
Dartmouth  to  Ashhurton, — see  No.  6,  B. 
Dartmouth  to  Ivybridge, — see  No.  6,  A. 
Dartmouth  to  Hatherleigh,  see  No.  7. 


ROUTE   X. 


From  Exeter  to   Chudleigh,   NE^^TON,  Totnes,  and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 


From  Exeter 
to  Alphington 
. .   Kennford 
.,  Chudleigh 
. .  Newtoa 
..  Totnes 
.,  Halwell 
..  Kinssbridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

1 

6 

1 

o 

7 

4 

5 

6 

10 

6 

1 

16 

8 

2 

24 

6 

0 

30 

6 

0 

36 

In  our  way  to  the  South  Hams,  as  this  part  of  our  journey 
was  anciently  called,  we  leave  Exeter  by  the  same  street 
and  road  after  crossing  Exe  bridge,  as  in  our  last;  and 
instead  of  turning  off  on  the  left  at  Alphington,  keep  up 
through  the  village,  taking  the  road  which  branches  or 
turns  to  the  left  at  the  upper  end  of  it.  Three  miles  on 
the  right  is  Peamore,  the  seat  of  S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq., 
and  a  little  beyond  on  the  left  is  Kenhury,  of  Augustus 
Stowey,  Esq.  After  passing  through  the  village  of  Kenn- 
ford, we  begin  to  ascend  the  bold  hilly  range  of  Haldon. 
On  the  right  is  Haldon  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Lawrence 
V.  Palk,  Bart.,  and  a  short  distance  from  it  Lawrence 
Castle  or  Belvidere,  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  hill.  Near 
the  road  is  Woodlands,  the  seat  of  William  Ley,  Esq. 
On  the  left  is  Trehill,  the  seat  of  J.  H.  Ley,  Esq.  About 
five  miles  from  Exeter  the  old  Newton  or  Teignmouth  and 
Davvlish  road  branches  off  on  the  left.  Our  road  bends  to 
the  right  and  gradually  ascends  the  face  of  Haldon  hill, 
giving,  as  we  attain  it,  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect  over 
the   valley  of  the  Exe.     There  are  a  number  of  ancient 
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barrows  or  karnes  on  Haldon,  in  which  urns  and  a  number 
of  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  Passing  by  the  side  of 
the  Exeter  Race  Course,  we  begin  to  descend  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  towards  Chudleigh.  About  seven  miles,  on 
the  right,  is  Whiteway,  the  seat  of  M.  E.  N.  Parker,  Esq. 

CHUDLEIGH 

In  ancient  times  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  who 
had  a  palace  here,  but  was  alienated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  The  manor  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Clifford.  A  market  was  granted  as  early  as  1309,  and  a 
fair  for  three  days  on  the  festival  of  St.  Barnabas.  A 
market  is  now  held  on  Saturdays,  and  three  fairs  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
October.  The  woollen  trade  at  one  period  was  carried  on 
here  to  some  extent,  but  now  very  little  is  done  in  that 
branch  of  industrj-.  The  town  itself,  with  the  exception 
of  the  church  and  a  few  houses,  was  entirely  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1807.  It  was  rebuilt  by  public  subscription 
within  four  or  five  years  after;  as  much  as  £21,000  having 
been  collected  for  that  purpose.  There  does  not  appear 
that  uniformity  of  building  or  arrangement  which  generally 
characterizes  a  modern  built  place,  yet  there  are  some 
decent  houses  and  shops,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance 
of  a  thriving  little  town.  A  new  scope  for  traffic  and 
enterprise  has  recently  been  afforded  to  this  place  and  the 
adjoining  parishes,  by  the  completion  of  the  Kingsteiguton 
canal,  made  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Clifford,  which  was 
opened  on  the  17th  of  March,  1843.  This  caual  is  about 
four  miles  long,  joining  the  Teign  at  Kingsteiguton  The 
parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  stands  at  the 
western  end  of  the  town.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  architec- 
tural arrangements  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  In 
this  parish  the  parishioners  possess  the  right  of  electing 
the  vicar, — it  being  vested  in  such  as  have  a  freehold  of 
£5.  per  armum,  and  rated  at  Is.  3d.  per  rate  to  the  poor. 
A  grammar  school  founded  in  1668,  nearly  adjoins  the 
church.  There  are  chapels  for  the  Independents  and 
Wesleyans  within  the  town,  and  one  for  Roman  Catholics 
at  Ugbrooke,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  principal  inn 
is  the  Clifford  Arms.  The  population  of  Chudleigh,  by  the 
last  census,   was  2,415. 
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Numerous  parties  resort  to  this  place  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  during  the  summer  season,  to  visit  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Ughrooke  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Clifford ;  and 
pic-nic  amid  the  romantic  scenery  of  Chudleigh)  Rock, 
both  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  Ugbrooke 
Park  extends  nearly  six  miles  round,  and  contains  between 
five  and  six  hundred  head  of  deer.  The  grounds  embrace 
every  variety  of  scenery ;  having  hill  and  vale,  wood  and 
water,  rock  and  chasm, — and  a  perpetually  changing  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  views.  Most  majestic  old  oaks  and 
elms  of  the  largest  growth  are  interspersed  with  the  chesnut, 
the  ash,  and  an  endless  variety  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  On  an  eminence  in  one  part  of  the  grounds  are 
the  perfect  remains  of  a  Danish  encampment,  surrounded 
with  a  single  trench.  The  house  contains  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  fine  old  paintings,  by  some  of  the  best  masters, 
which  are  sometimes  shewn  to  visiters,  on  application  to 
the  housekeeper.  Chudleigh  Rock.— This  imposing 
mass  of  marble  rock  rises  almost  perpendicularly  on  one 
side,  presenting  a  bold  front,  several  hundred  feet  in  height. 
On  another  side  a  deep  glen  thickly  overspread  with  wood, 
divides  it  from  a  similar  eminence,  Through  this  hollow, 
over  a  bed  of  stones,  an  impetuous  stream  whirls  and 
eddies,  and  descending  forms  a  pretty  cataract.  The  sides 
of  the  rock  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  broken 
into  romantic  cliffs  and  hollows.  Midway  down  is  a  large 
cave,  which  extends  some  distance  into  the  earth.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  most  enchanting  from 
its  beauty  and  variety. 

About  a  mile  after  leaving  Chudleigh  we  descend  by  a 
short  hill  to  the  banks  of  the  Teign,  and  our  road  to 
Newton  makes  a  turn  to  the  left,  keeping  for  some  distance 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  whilst  the  Ashburton 
road  takes  a  straight  course  and  passes  over  the  Teign  by 
a  bridge  just  beyond.  About  two  miles  from  Newton, 
instead  of  following  the  old  road,  we  diverge  to  the  village 
of  Kingsteignton,  and  by  crossing  a  new  bridge  over  the 
Teign,  and  over  a  new  piece  of  good  wide  road,  enter 
Newton  by  Courtenay-street. 

NEWTON. 

This  town  is  formed  by  the  Union  of  two  places  Newton 
Abbott  and  Newton  Bushell.  The  former  on  the 
south-west  side,  in  the  parish  of  Woolborough ;  the  latter 
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on  the  north-east,  in  that  of  Highweek.  The  manor  of 
Woolborough,  of  which  Newton  Abbott  is  a  parcel,  was 
given  by  its  founder  William  Lord  Brewer,  to  Tor  Abbey. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Richard 
Reynell,  whose  heiress  brought  it  to  Sir  WiUiam  Waller, 
the  parliamentary  general,  from  whom  it  descended  through 
Sir  William  Courtenay,  to  the  present  Earl  of  Devon. 
The  manor  of  Teign-week  or  Highweek,  with  Newton 
(now  Newton  Bushell)  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  John, 
son  of  Lucas,  his  butler.  In  1246  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Robert  Bussell,  or  Bushell.  In  1751  it  was  purchased 
by  a  relative  of  the  Lanes,  of  Coffleet.  The  manor  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Wall,  of  Bradley  House. 

Newton  Abbott  is  said  to  have  possessed  an  ancient 
charter,  and  was  formerly  a  borough  town.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Oliver  states  that  "  the  county  house  of  correction  was 
certainly  at  Newton  Abbott,  4  October,  1604"  The  right 
of  holding  markets  and  fairs  was  granted  to  each  of  these 
places  at  a  very  early  date,  but  the  market  of  Newton 
Bushell  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
merged  in  that  of  Newton  Abbott.  The  present  market, 
held  on  Wednesday,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  district,  for 
the  quantity  of  produce  brought  for  sale,  and  the  number 
of  agriculturists  attending  it.  The  market-house  and 
shambles  originally  stood  near  the  old  chapel  in  the  middle 
of  Woolborough-street,  but  a  more  convenient  market- 
place was  built  on  an  open  space  at  the  end  of  Market-street, 
in  1826.  There  are  three  fairs  held  during  the  year,  in 
the  months  of  June,  September,  and  November; — and  a 
great  market  in  February.  The  population  of  the  two 
parishes,  comprising  Newton  Abbott  and  Newton  Bushell 
is  3912. 

The  parish  church  of  Woolborough  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  but  a  chapel  of  ease  for  Newton  Abbott 
vras  built  in  1836,  containing  about  800  sittings.  The  old 
chapel,  called  St.  Leonard's,  stood  in  the  middle  of  Wool- 
borough-street, till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  square 
tower  of  which  still  remains  to  the  prejudice  of  a  fine  open 
thoroughfare  that  would  be  formed  by  its  removal.  The 
parish  church  of  Highweek  is  also  some  distance  from 
Newton,  and  like  Woolborough,  in  an  elevated  situation, 
i'rom  whence  most  enchanting  prospects  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  obtained.  The  chapel  of  Newton  Bushell,  in 
Bridge-street,    is    a  respectable  structure,    in  its  interior 
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arrangements,  and  contains  a  good  painting  of  "  The 
Nativity  of  our  Saviour,"  presented  by  James  Templer, 
Esq.  The  several  classes  of  dissenters  have  places  of 
■worship  in  Newton, — the  Independents  in  Woolborough- 
street ;  the  Baptists  in  East-street ;  and  the  Wesleyans  in 
Mill-street. 

A  part  of  this  town  has  undergone  great  alterations  with- 
in the  last  five  or  six  years,  by  which  means  considerable 
improvement  has  been  effected.  The  new  road  and  street 
referred  to  in  our  entrance  brings  the  stranger  into  the 
best  part  of  the  town  at  once,  between  the  modern  and 
well  elevated  fronts  of  the  new  houses  ou  one  side  of 
Courtenay-street,  and  the  substantial  and  spacious  Globe 
Hotel,  recently  erected,  on  the  other.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  in  carrying  out  these  improvements  at 
this  part  of  the  town,  the  old  tower  in  the  middle  of 
Woolborough-street  has  not  been  removed.  The  Hotel 
being  wholly  composed  of  Devonshire  granite,  and  having 
a  fine  portico,  assumes  a  handsome  and  durable  appearance. 
It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Fowler,  Esq., 
architect,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  of  some- 
what more  than  £6000.  It  has  a  large  ball-room  for 
assemblies,  concerts,  &c.,  and  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests.  A  reading  and  news-room  has 
lately  been  established  in  Courtenay-street,  not  far  from 
the  hotel. 

Newton  is  situated  amid  some  of  the  finest  land  of  the 
South  rtams.  The  country  around  is  broken  into  hills  and 
mounds,  interspersed  with  rich  woods  and  well  watered 
pastures,  over  which  are  scattered  farm  houses  and  genteel 
residences,  having  a  luxuriant  appearance.  Newton  has 
also  a  communication  with  the  sea ;  the  Teign  being  navi- 
gable to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town.  A  daily  intercourse 
is  maintained  between  it  and  Teignmouth  by  the  market 
boats,  whereby  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  is  afi'orded  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  Here  is  a  small  canal,  of  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
father  of  the  late  George  Templer,  Esq.,  connecting  the 
navigable  part  of  the  Teign,  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
with  a  railway,  made  at  a  later  period,  leading  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Haytor  granite  works.  This  railway,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  granite  from  the  works,  extends 
about  seven  miles,  raised  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
is  made  whollv  of  that  material.     The  ccranite  from  these 
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works  being  of  very  excellent  quality  is  extensively  used 
in  public  buildings  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  stone  of  Loudon  bridge  was  taken 
from  this  quarry.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of  very 
fine  pipe  and  potter's  clay  dug  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Kingsteignton,  v.hich  are  shipped  at  Teignmouth  for 
Staffordshire  and  other  places. 

Newton  was  the  first  town  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
made  a  declaration,  after  landing  at  Bri.xham,  in  1688. 
A  stone  with  an  inscription  comroemorating  that  event  now 
stands  in  the  middle  of  Woolborough-street,  near  the  old 
tower.  The  Prince  of  Orange  sojourned  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  advance  to  Exeter,  at  the  manor  house  of 
Ford,  now  the  residence  of  Henry  Cartwright,  Esq  This, 
the  manor  house  of  Newton  Abbott,  and  Bradley  house, 
of  Newton  Bushell,  two  fine  old  mansions,  for  the  most 
part  still  exist  in  nearly  their  original  state. 

At  present,  and  until  the  South  Devon  Railway  opens  to 
this  town,  a  mail  and  the  principal  part  of  the  stage  coaches 
and  omnibuses  going  and  returning  from  Plymouth  and 
Devouport  will  continue  to  pass  through  it  daily.  A  Tor- 
quay coach  also  passes  through  this  town  up  and  down  every 
morning  and  evening. 

We  leave  Newton  for  Totnes  through  Woolborough- 
street,  ascending  the  hill,  having  Woolborough  church  on 
our  left.  Our  progress  from  Newton  to  Totnes  is  through 
a  very  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  and  as  we  occasionally 
ascend  and  descend  the  hills,  extensive  and  varied  prospects 
open  upon  us,  with  hamlets,  villages,  and  spires  inter- 
mingled. The  dark  blue  and  rugged  outline  of  the  Dart- 
moor hills  forms  a  high  and  continued  boundary  on  our  right. 
At  Red  Post,  about  five  miles  from  Newton,  a  road  to 
the  left  leads  to  Berry  Castle,  and  the  village  of  Berry 
Pomeroy. 

Berky  Pomeroy  Castle,  was  once,  and  for  a  period  of 
five  hundred  years,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  stately  seat  of  the  Pomeroys, 
but  now  one  vast  ruin.  On  visiting  these  magnificent 
remains,  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  any  in  this 
county,  the  stranger  will  be  struck  with  the  solemn  grandeur 
that  pervades  the  whole  locality.  This  is  very  much 
heightened  by  the  trees  and  thick  foliage  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  ruins  themselves  may  be  said  to  be 
literally  covered  with  green.  The  ivy  hangs  from  the  walls 
M  5 
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and  windows,  and  the  ash  and  oak  have  taken  permanent 
abode  among  the  halls  and  courts  of  this  once  stately 
domain  :  the  whole  comprises  a  scene  at  once  highly 
beautiful  and  interesting.  Prince,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  Worthies  of  Devon,  who  was  vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy, 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  these  extensive  ruins  :— 
"  What  it  was  in  its  antique  form  can  hardly  be  calculated 
from  what  at  present  remains  standing,  which  is  only  the 
front  facing  the  south,  in  a  direct  line  of  about  sixty  cloth 
yards  in  length.  The  gate  standeth  towards  the  west  end 
of  the  front,  over  which,  carved  in  moor-stone,  is  yet 
remaining,  Pomeroys'  Arms.  It  had  heretofore  a  double 
portcullis,  whose  entrance  is  about  twelve  feet  in  height 
and  thirty  feet  in  length,  which  gate  is  turreted  and  em- 
battled, as  are  the  walls  yet  standing,  home  to  the  east  end 
thereof,  where  answereth,  yet  in  being,  a  tower  called  St. 
Margaret's,  from  which  several  gentlemen  of  this  county 
anciently  held  their  lands.  Within  this  is  a  large  quad- 
rangle, at  the  north  and  east  whereof  the  honourable 
family  of  Seymour  (whose  possession  now  it  is)  built  a 
magnificent  structure,  at  the  charges,  as  fame  relates,  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but  never  brought  it 
to  perfection,  for  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  never 
begun  :  what  was  finished  may  be  thus  described.  Before 
the  door  of  the  great  hall  was  a  noble  walk,  whose  length 
was  the  breadth  of  the  court  arched  over  with  curiously 
carved  freestone,  supported  in  the  forepart  by  several 
stately  pillars  of  the  same  stone,  of  great  dimensions,  after 
the  Corinthian  order,  standing  on  pedestals  having  cornices 
of  friezes  finely  wrought,  behind  which,  were  placed  in  the 
walls  several  seats  of  frieze  stone  also,  cut  in  the  form  of 
an  escalop  shell,  in  which  the  company  when  weary  might 
repose  themselves.  The  apartments  within  were  very 
splendid,  especially  the  dining-room,  which  was  adorned, 
besides  paint,  with  statues  and  figures  cut  in  alabaster  with 
elaborate  art  and  labour;  but  the  chimney  piece  of  polished 
marble,  curiously  engraven,  was  of  great  cost  and  value. 
Many  other  of  the  rooms  were  well  adorned  with  mouldings 
and  fret  work,  some  of  whose  marble  clavils  were  so  deli- 
cately fine,  that  they  would  reflect  an  object  true  and 
lively  from  a  great  distance.  In  short  the  number  of 
apartments  of  the  whole  may  be  collected  hence,  if  report 
be  true;  that  it  was  a  good  day's  work  for  a  servant  l)ut 
to  open  and  shut  the  casements  belonging  to  them.     Not- 
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withstanding  which,  'tis  now  demolished,  and  all  this 
glory  lieth  in  the  dust,  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  there  being 
nothing  standing  but  broken  walls,  which  seem  to  mourn 
their  own  approaching  funerals."  The  manor  of  Berry 
Pomeroy,  including  the  whole  of  these  remains,  and  the 
surrounding  grounds,  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
Seymours,  the  present  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  castle  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  in  a  narrow  valley,  about 
three  parts  of  a  mile  from  the  turnpike  road,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  village  of  Berry  Pomeroy.  It 
is  also  approached  by  a  road  from  Totnes,  leading  through 
this  village.  As  the  entrance  door  to  the  castle  is  generally 
kept  locked,  strangers  should  apply  for  the  key  at  one  of 
the  small  cottages  near  the  village,  a  short  distance  from 
the  ruins. 

Continuing  the  turnpike  road  from  Red  Post,  we  pass 
Gatcomhe  House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Cornish  ;  about 
two  miles  further,  we  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  Dart, 
having  before  us  a  fine  view  of  the  respectable  old  town  of 
Totnes.  A  somewhat  sudden  turn  of  the  road  takes  us  into 
Bridgetown,  and  by  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Dart,  con- 
necting this  suburb  with  the  main  street,  we  enter  the  town, 

TOTNES 

Is  a  very  ancient  place  and  borough  town;  and  in  old 
records  is  called  Totonie,  Totton,  Totneis,  &c.  The 
Ikenald  or  Fosseway  made  by  the  Romans,  which  traversed 
through  this  county  into  Somerset,  and  from  thence  to 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  began  here ;  at  that  period, 
according  to  Westcote,  "  Totnes  was  held  the  most  south  or 
south-most  part  of  the  kingdom."  The  town  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walls,  having  four  gates,  and  defended  by  a 
castle.  The  circular  keep  of  the  castle  and  some  small  por- 
tions of  the  town  walls  are  still  remaining.  Doomsday  book 
describes  this  town  as  having  95  burgesses,  besides  15 
without  the  walls,  and  states  that  the  borough  was  never 
taxed  but  at  the  same  time  with  Exeter,  and  that  it  ren- 
dered the  same  service  as  that  city. 

Totnes  has  sent  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  governed  by 
a  mayor  from  the  time  of  king  John.  It  still  returns  two 
members  to  parliament  under  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  six  justices,  four  aldermen,  and 
twelve  councilmen  under  the  provisions  of  the  late  Muni- 
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cipal  Corporation  Act.  Totnes  or  Totten  gives  name  to  a 
deanery,  and  to  one  of  the  three  archdeaconries  into  which 
the  county  is  divided.  An  excellent  market,  established 
by  long  custom,  is  held  on  Saturdays,  for  corn  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions.  A  great  market  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  every  month,  and  two  fairs  during  the  year,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  October.  The  present  population  is 
3,S49.  number  of  houses  74i. 

The  situation  of  Totnes  is  remarkably  fine.  One  long 
street  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  comprises  the 
principal  part  of  the  town  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Warner,* 
"  From  the  margin  of  the  river  Dart  it  climbs  the  steep 
acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  stretches  itself  along  its  brow,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  winding  stream,  and  the  country 
in  its  vicinity,  but  sheltered  at  the  same  time  by  higher 
grounds  on  every  side.  The  piazzas  in  front  of  the  houses 
in  some  parts  of  the  upper  town,  and  the  higher  stories 
projecting  over  the  lower  ones,  are  manifest  proofs  of  its 
antiquity,  a  claim  which  is  strengthened  by  the  keep  of  its 
castle,  a  very  large  circular  building,  turreted,  risiug  from 
an  immense  artificial  mound."  The  buih'ing  of  this  castle 
is  ascribed  to  Judhael  or  Joel  de  Totneis,  to  whom  the 
manor  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor 
is  now  vested  in  the  Corporation. 

The  wide  and  beautiful  river  Dart  being  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen  up  to  the  foot  of  the  town, 
a  good  trade  in  exports  and  imports  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  numerous  and  increasing  population  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  is  carried  on.  This  no  doubt  will  be  further 
increased  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  Dart,  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  this 
river.  There  is  not  much  business  done  in  the  woollen 
trade  now  at  Totnes. 

The  church  is  a  fine  building,  and  by  some  old  records 
brought  to  light  by  the  destruction  of  the  south-east  pin- 
nacle in  a  storm  of  lightning  some  years  ago — whereby  an 
old  chest  in  which  they  were  deposited  became  exposed — 
the  rebuilding  of  this  church  is  mentioned  as  taking  place 
about  the  year  14.32.  It  has  a  well  proportioned  tower, 
adorned  with  pinnacles  at  the  west  end.  The  interior  is 
graced  with  a  very  elegant  stone  screen,  enriched  with 
tabernacle  work.     There  is  also   a  fine  old  stone  pulpit  on 
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a  pedestal,  sciilptureil  with  gothic  tracery  and  shields.  In 
1835,  an  episcopal  chapol  was  erected  at  Bridgetown,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  It  has  been  recently 
created  a  free  church,  and  will  contain  between  12  and 
1500  persons.  There  is  a  spacious  Independent  chapel  in 
Ashburton  road,  built  in  1840, — and  a  small  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  Fore-street.  A  grammar  school,  founded  in 
1554,  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Maynard,  is  situated 
behind  the  church,  adjoining  the  guildhall.  There  is  also 
an  endowetl  charity  school,  and  other  national  and  Sunday 
schools.  A  good  library  was  established  here  in  1810, 
under  the  name  of  the  South  Devon  Library,  which  is 
kept  in  Upper  Main-street.  There  is  an  assembly  room  in 
the  same  street,  where  balls,  concerts,  &c.,  take  place. 

The  position  of  Totnes,  midway  between  Exeter  and 
Plymouth,  on  one  of  the  main  turnpike  roads,  and  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  some  of  the  richest  and  most  prolitic 
land  of  tlie  county ;  added  to  which  the  many  gentlemen's 
residences  within  a  short  distance,  all  tend  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  consequence  of  the  place.  There  are  some 
very  substantial  mansions  within  the  town,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  and  respectable  houses  have  within 
these  few  years  been  built  on  the  western  extremity,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Plymouth.  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood, — including  the  scenery  of  the  river  Dart, 
of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  an  account,  will  always 
ensure  for  this  town  and  its  vicinity  a  genteel  resident 
popidation,  and  a  constant  intlus  of  strangers  to  visit  these 
attractions.  The  sporting  and  angling  of  this  locality  are 
of  the  best  description.  There  is  a  salmon  weir  a  short 
distance  above  the  town  on  the  Dart;  this  fish  being  caught 
daily  during  the  season  in  this  river,  both  above  and  below 
the  town.  Races  take  place  annually  on  a  course  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  Totnes.  There  are  two  very  good 
inns,  both  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  the  Seven 
Stars,  on  the  Totnes  side  of  the  britlge,  and  the  Seymour 
Hotel,  on  that  of  Bridgetown.  At  present,  mail  and  stage 
coaches  and  omnibuses  pass  through  this  town  up  and  down 
daily,  stopi)ing  at  one  or  other  of  these  inns  :  considerable 
alteration  will,  however,  take  place  in  this  respect  as  soon 
as  the  South  Devon  Kaihvay  is  opened  to  Totnes.  There 
is  a  constant  intercourse  between  Totnes  and  Dartmouth 
kept  up  by  boats,  which  ply  daily  from  Dartmouth  and  back. 
These  leave  Dartmouth  evcrv  day  on  the   flow  of  the   tide, 
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some  time  before  high  water,  and  return,  leaving  Totnes 
at  the  latest,  some  time  before  low  water. 

Walks  and  Rides.  A  fine  gravel  walk  has  been 
made  within  these  few  years  on  the  Plains,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  by  the  side  of  the  river.  This  walk  being 
overhung  with  trees  and  foliage  is  delightfiUly  cool  and 
pleasant  in  the  summer  season.  A  walk  may  be  continued 
from  hence  on  the  banks  of  the  river  for  two  miles  further 
down  as  far  as  World's  End.  By  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  pretty  spot  under  the  present  castle 
has  recently  undergone  some  extensive  alterations,  by  being 
re-planted  and  the  walks  re-made ;  and  is  now  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  The  stranger,  when  in  Totnes,  will  of  course 
visit  the  elevated  keep  of  the  old  castle.  Although  there 
is  nothing  but  the  exterior  walls  remaining,  yet  the  prospect 
from  them  is  most  delightful,  especially  the  one  looking  up 
the  Dart  towards  Darlington.  The  key  is  kept  at  the 
blacksmith's  shop  in  Castle-street,  close  adjoining.  Taking 
the  first  opening  on  the  right,  adjoining  the  Seven  Stars 
Inn,  and  passing  by  the  mill,  leads  to  a  very  pleasant  walk 
on  the  banks  of  the  mill  leat  to  the  Race  Course.  The 
Ashburton  road,  leading  from  the  principal  street  on  the 
right,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  affords  a  most  agreeable 
walk.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  road,  on  the  right, 
a  little  bridge  by  a  farm  house,  will  bring  the  stranger  to 
Darti7igton  House,  the  seat  of  Arthur  Champernowne, 
Esq.,  which  comprises  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mansion, 
including  that  interesting  relic  of  by-gone  days,  the  cele- 
brated Dartington  Hall,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Eseter,  half  brother  of 
king  Richard  II.  It  is  sixty-nine  feet  long  and  thirty- 
eight  wide.  The  height  of  the  side  walls  is  about  thirty 
feet :  from  which  a  curiously  framed  roof  of  oak  rises 
twenty  feet  more.  The  chimney-piece  is  about  fourteen 
feet  high.  The  original  building,  of  which  this  Hall 
forms  only  a  part,  appears  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and 
from  its  delightful  situation,  having  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  Devonshire  rivers,  the  Dart,  flowing  round 
it,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  fertile  vale  of  Tot- 
nes, must  have  been  in  ancient  days  a  residence  worthy  of 
royalty  itself.  Dartington  church  with  its  old  tower  and 
battlements,  stands  behind  Dartington  house.  The  walk 
to  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Totnes,  through  the  village  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  is  attained 
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by  crossing  the  bridge,  and  ascending  the  hill  through 
Bridgetown,  and  turning  off  the  Brixham  or  Dartmouth 
road  on  the  left,  a  short  distance  beyond.  In  short  the 
stranger  will  find  that  all  the  turnpike  roads  leading  from 
Totues  will  afford  walks  of  great  beauty,  arising  from  the 
fine  woods  and  rich  foliage  which  abound  in  this  locality. 

Besides  the  gentlemen's  seats  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dart,  already  enumerated  in  our  account  of  that  river, 
there  are  the  following  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  about  one 
mile  fi  om  Totnes  on  the  Plymouth  road  is  Follaton,  the  seat 
of  G.  S.  Gary,  Esq.  ;  three  miles,  Sandwell,  of  Mrs.  Bennett, 
and  six  miles  on  the  same  road.  Black  Hall,  of  James 
Cornish,  Esq.  About  one  mile  on  the  Bri.xham  road, 
Weston,  the  residence  of  Wm.  Vassall,  Esq.  On  the  old 
road  to  Torquay,  Loventor,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Bakers, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  surrounded  with  fine  scenery,  now 
the  residence  of  John  Tyrrell,  Esq. 

The  road  from  Totnes  to  Kingsbridge  branches  from  the 
main  street  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  opposite  the 
great  western  or  Pljonouth  road,  by  taking  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  left,  and  ascending  the  hill.  There  are  several  seats 
and  genteel  residences  seen  on  passing  over  this  road. 
About  one  mile  and  half  on  the  left  Bowden  House,  of 
William  D.  Adams,  Esq.,  and  Gerston,  of  Chas.  Edwards, 
Esq. ;  two  miles  and  half  on  the  right  Dundridge,  of 
Jasper  Parrott,  Esq. ;  five  miles  and  half  on  the  right 
Stanborough  House,  of  Mrs.  Symons ;  eight  miles  on  the 
left  FoUapit,  of  William  B.  Fortescue,  Esq. ;  and  near 
Kingsbridge,  Coombe  Royal,  of  L.  Mudge,  Esq.  Between 
three  and  four  miles  from  Totnes,  we  pass  through  the 
village  of  Harbertou  Ford,  and  about  two  miles  further, 
the  village  of  Halwell.  From  Halwell  our  road  keeps 
ascending  till  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Kingsbridge ; 
when  we  again  begin  to  descend  by  at  first  a  gradual  in- 
clination, but  as  we  near  Kingsbridge  it  becomes  very 
precipitous,  and  we  reach  Dodbrooke,  to  which  Kingsbridge 
is  adjoined,  by  a  very  steep  descent,  and  then  mount 
another  hill  to  get  into  the  main  street  of 

KINGSBRIDGE 

This    town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  but  highly 

productive  district,  upon  a  branch  of  the  Salcombe  river, 

about  tliree  miles  from  the  sea.   The  principal  street,  which 

forms    tlic    chief  part  of  the   town,  is  of  good   width,  and 
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many  of  the  houses  and  shops  are  large  and  of  modern 
appearance,  conveying  at  once  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
that  which  characterizes  the  town  and  neighhourhood — 
wealth  and  respcctahility.  Kingshridge,  like  many  of  our 
Devonshire  towns,  is  built  with  the  main  street  running 
over  the  face  of  a  somewhat  steep  hill,  whilst  the  town 
itself,  from  the  greater  height  of  the  surrounding  eminences, 
is  in  a  valley.  This  shelving  position  conduces  much  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  place,  and  consequent  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  adds  much  to  its  picturesque  eflFect  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  Kingsbridge  does  not  in  its  present 
appearance,  shew  so  many  traces  of  being  an  old  place  as 
Dodbrooke,  with  which  it  is  connected  without  any  apparent 
separation,  yet  both  of  them  were  market  towns  at  a  very- 
early  period  ;  the  former  about  the  year  1461,  and  the 
latter  about  1'256.  The  weekly  market  in  Dodbrooke  has 
been  discontinued  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
The  market  at  Kingsbridge,  still  held  on  a  Saturday,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  corn 
market  here  has  been  celebrated  for  many  years.  The  fair 
too,  held  in  July,  like  that  of  Barnstaple,  extends  over 
several  days  ;  and  is  made  the  anniversary  of  much  business 
and  pleasure.  A  stuffed  glove,  similar  to  that  which  is 
carried  in  procession  at  Exeter  Lammas  fair,  and  stuck 
on  the  top  of  the  Guildhall,  is  hung  out  at  the  market- 
house  of  Kingsbridge  whilst  the  fair  continues.  There 
was  once  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  here  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens,  but  it  is  now  gone  to  decay.  The 
business  of  malting,  a  few  years  since,  was  extensively 
cultivated,  but  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  not 
being  found  to  be  profitable,  is  much  reduced.  Although 
the  river  upon  whose  banks  Kingsbridge  is  situated,  is  very 
insignificant,  and  appears  at  low  water  as  merely  a  wash  of 
the  sea,  yet  at  the  flow  of  the  tide,  vessels  of  upwards  of 
120  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  and  there  is 
consequently  a  miscellaneous  shipping  trade  of  exports 
and  imports  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  manor  of  Kingsbridge,  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Churchstow,  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Buckfastlcigh.  It  was  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary  to 
John  and  Barnard  Drake,  and  conveyed  by  them  to  an 
ancestor  of  Lord  Petre,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the 
family  of  the  Scobels,  in  whose  possession  it  now  remains. 
The  manor  of  Dodbrooke  at  the  time  of    the   Doomsday 
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survey  belonged  to  Godeva,  the  widow  of  Bristric,  the 
sheriff,  and  under  her  held  by  the  family  of  De  Dodbrooke. 
In  later  times  it  came  into  the  family  of  Northleigh, 
and  after  several  possessors  was  purchased  by  Edward 
Hodges,  Esq.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Froude.  Kingsbridge  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Stan- 
borough,  and  Dodbrooke  in  the  hundred  of  Coleridge. 
This  latter  place  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wolcott, 
whose  humourous  strains,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Peter  Pindar,  made  the  broad  uncouth  Devonshire  dialect 
a  vehicle  for  many  a  witty  satire.  The  sheltered  position 
of  this  district  adds  much  to  the  mildness  of  the  air. 
Salcombe,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  Kingsbridge,  is 
considered  by  Dr.  Clark,  the  vrarmest  spot  on  the  south- 
west coast.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  American  aloes  bloom 
openly  in  the  neighbouring  grounds  at  the  Moult  and 
Woodville.  To  the  lovers  of  coast  scenery  there  are 
many  wild  and  romantic  spots  worth  visiting  in  this 
neighbourhood,  between  Start  Point  and  the  western 
extremity  of  Bigbury  Bay. 

The  population  of  Kingsbridge  by  the  last  census  was 
1564,  and  that  of  Dodbrooke  1229,  making  together  2793. 
Besides  the  church  in  Kingsbridge  and  the  one  in  Dod- 
brooke there  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Independents, 
Weslcyans,  Baptists,  and  Society  of  Friends.  A  free 
grammar  school  was  founded  in  Kingsbridge  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Crispin,  a  native  of  the  place,  in  1670;  and  funds  for 
exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  other  charities, 
were  left  by  Mr.  William  Duncombe,  who  died  in  1698. 
This  individual  also  founded  a  lecture  in  the  parish  church, 
the  lecturer  to  be  chosen  by  his  trustees,  with  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  to  be  either  the  vicar  or  the 
master  of  the  free  school. 

There  are  two  good  inns  in  this  town,  the  King's  Arms, 
and  the  Commercial  Hotel,  very  near  each  other  in  the 
Fore-street.  Beading  and  news  rooms  are  also  in  the 
same  street.  A  mail  coach  used  to  run  from  this  place 
to  Totnes  and  back  daily,  which  was  a  great  public  con- 
venience, but  we  are  sorry  that  a  want  of  proper  support 
has  caused  its  discontinuance.  There  is  a  coach  to  Ply- 
mouth twice  a  week,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  returning  the 
following  days. 

There  are  many  gentlemen's  seats  within  a  short  distance 
of  Kingsbridge,     About  two  miles  on  the  old  Dartmouth 
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road  is  Buckland  House,  of  W.  J.  Clark,  Esq.  About  a 
mile  and  half  on  the  Malborough  road,  Horswell  House, 
of  William  R.  Ilbert,  Esq.  Six  miles  on  the  Salcombe 
road,  Ringrone,  of  Lord  Kinsale ;  and  about  one  or  two 
miles  further  on  the  same  road,  Woodville,  vacant  at 
present ;  and  the  Moult,  of  Lord  Courtenay.  About  eight 
miles  from  Kingsbridge,  on  the  Plymouth  road,  is 

MODBURY, 

A  market  town,  and  one  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
sent  members  to  Parliament.  It  now  seems  from  the  suc- 
cessive declension  in  the  number  of  its  population,  as 
taken  since  1821,  to  be  going  to  decay.  It  stands  in  the 
bottom  and  declivities  of  a  valley,  in  a  fine  agricultural 
district,  and  consists  principally  of  four  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  direction  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  market  day  is  on  Thursday.  There 
is  also  a  great  market  the  second  Tuesday  in  every  month, 
and  a  fair  in  the  month  of  May.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a  portreeve  and  two  constables.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
building,  having  a  spire  about  134  feet  high.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Society  of  Friends 
have  places  of  worship  here.  A  charity  school  was  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Modbury  in  the  year  1731.  There 
are  barracks  for  soldiers  on  the  north  western  side  of  the 
town,  A  benedictine  priory  existed  here  in  the  time  of 
king  Stephen,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  church  are 
some  remains  of  the  building,  now  converted  into  a  barn. 
Modbury  castle,  a  place  of  some  strength  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  was  in  being  till  the  year  1705,  when  its 
remains  were  sold  by  the  then  proprietor  for  old  materials. 
A  small  part  of  the  old  Modbury  court-house,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Champernowne  family,  who 
lived  here  in  great  splendour  in  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
said  to  have  been  a  dining  room,  is  still  in  existence,  now 
converted  into  a  stable  and  hay  loft.  The  road  in  the 
vicinity  of  Modbury,  between  Plymouth  and  Kingsbridge, 
has  been  much  improved  within  these  few  years.  On  the 
left  of  this  road  about  two  miles  from  Modbury,  is  Fleet 
House,  the  seat  of  the  late  J.  C.  Bulteel,  Esq.  On  the 
right  of  Modbury,  distant  about  a  mile  and  half,  is  the 
village  of  Ermington,  with  its  church,  the  spire  of  which 
is  leaning  on  one  side.  About  four  miles  from  Ermington, 
on  the  Plymouth  road,  is  the  village  of  Yealmpton,  and 
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on  the  same  road,  about  a  mile  further  Brixton.  Between 
Yealmpton  and  Bri.xton,  on  the  left  is  Kitley,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  E.  P.  Bastard,  Esc[. ;  and  Puslinch,  of  the  Rev. 
John  Yonge. 


ROUTES  FROM   KINGSBRIDGE  AND  TOTNES. 

No.    1. — From    Kingsbridge   to   Exeter,    and 
Wellington. 

From  Kingsbridge 
to  Totaes 

.,  Newton  .... 

. .  Chudleigh 
. .  Kennford  .... 

. ,  Alphington 
. .  Exeter 
. .  Whipton 
. .  Pinhoe 
. .  Broadclist 
..  Cullompton       .... 

..  White  BaU  

. .  Wellington 

No.  2. — From  Kingsbridge  and   Totnes  to  Honiton, 

AND    AxMINSTER. 


MUes. 

Furl. 

MUes. 

12 

0 

13 

8 

2 

20 

6 

1 

26 

5 

6 

32 

2 

7 

35 

1 

6 

36 

1 

1 

37 

1 

5 

39 

2 

3 

41 

7 

5 

49 

9 

4 

59 

3 

2 

63 

Furl. 
0 
2 
3 
1 
0 
6 
7 
4 
7 
4 
0 


From  Kingsbridge 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Heavitree 
..  Honiton's  Clist 
. .  Half-way  House 
..  Fair  Mile  Inn 
..  Honiton  .. 

. .  Wilmington 
.,   Axminster        '  . 


Miles. 

Furl.'i 

Miles.i 

36 

6    1 

36 

1 

0     i 

37 

3 

2     i 

41 

4 

3     1 

45 

2 

4 

47 

5 

1     1 

53 

3 

2 

56 

6 

2     . 

62 

Furl. 
6 
6 
0 
3 
7 
0 
2 
4 


No.  3. — From  Kingsbridge  &  Totnes  to  Sidmouth. 


From  Kingsbridge 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  

. .   Heavitree 

. .  Bishop's,  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 

. .  Newton  Poppleford 

..  Sidmouth..  ..  ...., 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

36 

6 

36 

1 

0 

37 

2 

4 

40 

7 

2 

47 

4 

4 

52 

Furl. 
6 
6 
2 
4 
0 


No. 


4. — From  Kingsbridge  and  Totnes  to  Exmouth, 

AND    BuDLEIGH  SaLTERTON. 


From  Kingsbridge 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1, 
. .  Topsham 


I  Miles.  I  Furl.l  iMiles.  1  Furl. 

36         6    I     36         6 
I      3     I    3         40    I     1 
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From  Topshatn 

to  Exton  .... 

..  Exmouth  .... 

..  Budleigh   Salterton 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..   Heavitree 

. .  Bishop's  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 
. .  George's  Clist 
, .  Woodbury 
. .  Budleigh  "Salterton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl. 

2 

2 

42 

3 

5 

U 

47 

3 

4 

2 

51 

5 

36 

6 

36 

fi 

1 

0 

37 

6 

2 

4 

40 

2 

1 

6 

43 

0 

2 

6 

44 

6 

4 

6 

49 

4 

No.  h. — From  Kingsbridge    and  Totnes  to  Torquay, 

TeIGN MOUTH,     AND    DaWLISH. 

From  Kingsbridge 
to  Totnes 

. .  Torquay  .... 

. .  Teignraouth 
..  Dawlish  .... 


Another  Route, — A. 
From  Kingsbridge 

to  Halwell  ..  

. .  Dartmouth  

. .  Brixhara  Cross  Gate  

..  Brixham  ..  

. .   Paignton  . .  

. .  Torquay  ....  

. .  Teignmouth  and  Da-wlisli,  as  last. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

12 

0 

12 

10 

0 

22 

8 

0 

30 

3 

3 

33 

6 

0 

6 

8 

0 

14 

■z 

0 

16 

2 

4 

18 

7 

0 

25 

3 

0 

28 

11 

3 

39 

No.    6. — From  Kingsbridge    &   Totnes  to  Plymouth, 
Tavistock,  and  Launceston. 


From  Kingsbridge 

to  Modbury         . . .., 
..    Veahnpton 
. .   Plymouth 

Knacker  sknowle 
..  Jump 

Roborough  Inn 
..  Tavistock 
.  Milton  Abbot 
.  Launceston 


From  Totnes 
to  Iv}'bridge 
. .  Ridgeway 
. .  Crabtrce  . . 

. .  Plymouth 
. .  Launceston,  as  last 

Another  Route, — A. 
From  Kingsbridge,  or  Totnes 
to  Ivybridge  .... 

, .  Walkhampton 


IMiles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

8 

0 

8 

5 

4 

13 

7 

1 

20 

3 

4 

24 

2 

5 

26 

4 

7 

31 

4 

3 

36 

6 

2 

42 

7 

3 

49 

12 

0 

12 

5 

5 

17 

1 

7 

19 

2 

6 

22 

29 

0 

51 

12 

2i 

12 

12 

24 

Full, 
0 
4 
5 
1 
6 
5 
0 
2 
5 
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Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

5 

0 

29 

13 

5 

42 

12 

0 

12 

8 

0 

20 

20 

0 

40 

13 

5 

53 

From  Walkhampton 
to  Tavistock 
. .  Launceston,  as  before 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Totnes 
. .  Ashburton 

. .  Tavistock  

. .  Launceston,  as  before 

No.  7. — From  Kingsbridge  &  Totnes  to  Barnstaple, 

AND    IlFRACOMBE. 

From  Kingsbridge 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Crediton  .... 

, .  Coplestone  .... 

. .  Schoolmaster's  Inn 
..  Bishop's  Tawton  .. 

..  Barnstaple 
. .  Ilfracombe 

Another  Route, — A. 
From  Kingsbridge 

to  Tavistock,  as  No.  6. 

. .  Lanehead 

. .  Beardon  .... 

. .  Pi2;s  Lea 

..  Okehampton        

..  Five  Oaks 

. .  Hatherleigh  .... 

..  Petrockstow 

. .  Torringtoc  .... 

..  Alverdiscot 

..  Barnstaple  .... 

. .  Ilfracombe  . .  , 

From  Totnes 

to  Ply  mouth,. as  No.  6. 
. .  Tavistock  .... 

. .  Ilfracombe,  as  liist 

Another  Routt, — B, 
From  Kingsbridge 

to  Launceston,  as  No.  6. 

..   Holsworthy 

..  Woodford  Bridge 

..  Monkleigh  .... 

. .  Bideford  .... 

..  Barnstaple  .. 

. .  Ilfracombe 

Another  Route, — C. 
From  Kingsbridge 

to  Totnes  .... 

,.  Newton  .... 

, ,  Bovey  Tracey 

..  Moretoahami>steacl  .. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

36 

n 

36 

8 

4 

45 

4 

0 

49 

7 

0 

56 

19 

0 

75 

2 

0 

77 

11 

0 

88 

36 

0 

36 

3 

0 

39 

3 

4 

42 

3 

2 

45 

5 

4 

51 

2 

0 

53 

5 

0 

58 

4 

0 

62 

7 

2 

69 

5 

4 

75 

6 

4 

81 

U 

0 

92 

22 

2 

22 

15 

3 

37 

56 

4 

94 

49 

5 

49 

14 

0 

63 

7 

0 

70 

7 

0 

77 

4 

0 

81 

9 

0 

90 

11 

0 

101 

12 

0 

12 

8 

2 

20 

6 

0 

26 

8 

0 

31 
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From  Moretonhampstead 
to  Tor  Down 
. .  South  Zeal 
..  Sticklepath 
..  Okehampton  ,. 

. .  llfracombe,  as  No.  7, — A. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

5 

0 

39 

4 

1 

43 

1 

4 

44 

3    !    6 

48 

41 

8 

89 

Furl. 
2 
3 

7 
5 

7 


No.  8. — From  Kingsbridge  and  Totnes  to  Bideford, 
Clovelly,  and  Hartland. 

From  Kingsbridge 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..   Crediton 
. .  Coplestone     .... 
..  AVinkleigh 
. .  Beaford  .... 

. .  Torrington        .... 
. .  Bideford  .... 

. .  Fairy  Cross 
, .  Horn's  Cross 
..  Clovelly 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

36 

6 

36 

6 

8 

4 

45 

2 

4 
10 

7 

0 
0 
0 

49 
59 
66 

2 

2 

2 

5 

7 
3 

1 

0 
0 
4 
4 

71 

78 
81 
83 

2 

2 

6 

2 

6 

0 

89 

2 

83 

2 

83 

2 

8 

4 

91 

6 

2 

0 

93 

6 

49 

5 

49 

5 

14 

0 

63 

5 

7 
7 
4 

0 
0 

0 

70 
77 
81 

5 

13 

4 

95 

1 

51 

2 

51 

2 

45 

4 

96 

fi 

to  Horn's  Cross,  as  above 
. .  Hartland  .... 

. .  Hartland  Quay 

Another  Route, — A. 

From  Kingsbridge 

to  Launeeston,  as  No.  6. 
.,   Hols  worthy  .... 

. .  Woodford  Bridge 
..  Monkleigh' 
, .  Bideford  .... 

..  Hartland  as  before 
From  Totnes 

to  Launeeston,  as  No.  6. 
. .  Hartland,  as  last 

No.  9. — From  Kingsbridge  and  Totnes  to  Souxh- 

MOLTON,    AND    COMBMARTIN. 

From  Kingsbridge 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Crediton  

Sandford         

Black  Dog         

Thelbridge  Cross 

Soiifhmoltoii 

Corabmartiu 


Amillmr  Route, — A. 

to  Movetonhuuipstead,  as  No.  7, — C. 

. .  Taphouse  . .  

. .  Creditor!         ....  ,. 

..  Southmoltou    and    Combmartiu, 
as  last  


lUes. 

Furl. 

1  Miles. 

Furl 

36 

6 

36 

6 

8 

4 

45 

2 

2 

0 

47 

2 

5 

0 

52 

2 

2 

0 

54 

2 

11 

0 

'    65 

2 

17 

0 

1    83 

2 

34 

2 

1 
'    34 

o 

9 

0 

i    43 

2 

4 

0 

47 

8 

37 

0 

84 

2 
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No.   10. — From  Kingsbridge  &  Totnes    to  Tiverton, 

AND    B.\MPTON. 

From  Kingsbridge 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1, 

. .  Stoke  Canon 

. .  Rewe  

..  Rufifwell  Inn      .... 

. ,  Bickleigh        .... 

. .  Tiverton  

. .  Bamptou  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

36 

6 

36 

3 

6 

40 

1 

2 

41 

1 

4 

43 

5 

0 

48 

3 

6 

52 

7 

0 

59 

Furl. 
6 
4 

6 
2 
2 
0 
0 


No.  11. — From  Totnes  to  Dartmouth. 


From  Totnes 

to  Brlxham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Hahvell  

. .  Dartmouth        .... 


Miles. 
9 
2 


Furl. 
0 
0 


Miles. 
9 
11 


Furl, 
0 
0 


Kingsbridge  and  Totnes  to  Ashhurton, — see  No.  6,  B. 

Ditto  to  Newton,  Chudleigh,  S^  CuUompton, — see  No,  I. 

Ditto  to  Topsham, — see  No.  4. 

Kingsbridge  to  Dartmouth, — see  No.  5, — A. 

Ditto  to  Modhury, — see  No.  6. 

Kingsbridge    and    Totnes  to   Crediton, — see   No.   7,    and 

No.  9,  A. 
Kingsbridge  to  Okehampton, — see  No.  7,  A.  and  C. 
Ditto  to  Torrington, — see  ditto. 

Kingsbridge  5,  Totnes  to  Moretonhampstead, — see  No.  7,  C. 
Kingsbridge  to  Holsivorthy, — see  No.  8,  A. 


ROUTE  XI. 


From    Exeter    to    Ashburton,    Plymouth,    and 
Devon  PORT. 


From  Exeter 

Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

to  Chudleigh,  as  Route  X 

10 

3 

10 

3 

..   Knightou         ....                

i 

7 

12 

2 

. .  Ashburton             .... 

7 

3 

19 

.■} 

..  Buckfastleigli        

3 

2 

23 

7 

.  South  Brent        

4 

6 

27 

5 

..   Ivybridge                ....            

5 

3 

33 

0 

. .  Ridgeway            .... 

5 

b 

38 

i> 

. .   Crabtree             

1 

7 

40 

4 

..   Plymouth            ....                   .... 

2 

6 

43 

2 

, .  Devouport         

1 

7 

45 

1 

In  going  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  we 
pass  over  a  portion  of  the  o;rouud  already  trodden  in  our 
last  route.  About  a  mile  beyond  Chudleigh,  two  good 
roads  branch  off,  one  through  Newton  and  Totnes,  the 
other  through  Ashburton.  Although  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down,  of  taking 
the  shorter  and  more  direct  road — that  by  way  of  Ashbur- 
ton ;  yet  the  tourist,  to  whom  the  increase  of  three  or  four 
miles  upon  forty,  is  not  of  much  consequence,  may  some- 
times be  disposed  to  take  the  longer,  for  the  sake  of 
passing  through  the  larger  towns  of  Newton  and  Totnes. 
The  Ashburton  road  to  Plymouth  leaves  the  Newton  branch 
just  after  descending  Chudleigh  hill ;  whilst  the  latter  turns 
to  the  left,  our  present  route  takes  a  more  direct  course, 
passing  over  the  river  Teign  by  a  neat  stone  bridge.  On 
the  right  is  a  road  leading  to  Christow,  &c.  In  this  parish 
is  Canonteign,  the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Lady  E.xmouth, 
situated  about  four  miles  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teign. 
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In  the  romantic  grounds  surrounding  this  mansion  is  a 
pretty  cascade  or  waterfall.  Continuing  our  route — at 
Knighton,  about  two  miles  from  Chudleigh,  a  road  to  the 
right  goes  to  Bovey  Tracey,  distant  about  two  miles. 

BOYEY    TRACEY 

Or  South  Bovey,  is  a  small  place,  containiog  within  the 
parish  1823  inhabitants ;  a  single  street  of  small  houses 
constitutes  the  town.  There  was  formerly  a  market  held 
on  Thursdays,  and  three  or  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
market  has  been  discontinued  many  years.  Two  fairs  only 
are  now  held ;  one  in  March,  the  other  in  November. 
The  manor  of  Bovey  Tracey  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Tracys,  barons  of  Barnstaple.  Sir  William  Tracy,  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  assassination  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  is 
said  to  have  first  erected  a  church  here  in  1170.  The 
manor  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.  "  Bovey 
Tracey"  says  W.  T.  P.  Shortt,  Esq.,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Devon, — "  is  noted  in  history  for  being  the  place  where 
Lieut.  Genl.  Cromwell,  January  8,  1646,  with  the  van  of 
the  army  of  Fairfa.K  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  royalist 
general  Lord  Wentworth,  about  six  at  night,  and  took 
four  hundred  horse,  seven  colours,  one  of  them  the  king's 
colours,  with  a  crown  and  C.  R.  upon  it.  Cromwell's  coup 
de  main  so  astounded  the  royalists,  that  indeed  at  Ashburton 
next  day  their  rear  guard  was  driven  through  the  town  with 
the  loss  of  nine  men  and  twenty  horse,  which  '  inforced 
the  rest  of  their  horse  to  flie  severall  ways,'  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  who  escaped  to  Ilsington  church  fled  also 
away.  The  principal  officers  of  the  royalist  army  at  Bovey 
were  engaged  at  cards  when  Cromwell  burst  in  upon  them 
with  his  troopers  from  Crediton,  and  only  escaped  by 
throwing  their  stakes  of  money  out  of  window  among  the 
Round  Heads;  which  whilst  our  soldiers'  says  Sprigge, 
'  were  scrambling  for,  they  escaped  out  at  a  back  door  over 
the  river,  and  so  saved  their  best  stakes.'  " 

Our  road  now  enters  upon  Bovey  Heathfield,  and  we 
cross  over  the  granite  railway,  made  by  the  father  of  the 
late  George  Templer,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
stone  from  the  Haytor  granite  works  to  the  Stover  canal, 
and  from  thence  to  Teignmouth,  to  be  shipped.  From  this 
spot  we  shall  digress  a  little,  as  being  the  most  eligible 
point  for  the  visiter  from  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
l:;.\eter,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  or  Torquay,  to  enter  upou 
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the  delightful  excnrsion  of  visiting  the  Haytor  Rocka, 
Hountor,  Becky  Falls,  Lustleigh  Cleve,  &c.,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  grand  and  wild  scenerj-  of  this  part  of 
Dartmoor,  so  different  from  the  woody  and  cultivated  hills 
and  Tallies  of  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  Passing  the 
i.pper  part  of  the  Heath,  about  a  mile  from  Bovey,  are  the 
pits,  from  which  are  dug  the  Bovey  coal.  There  is  a  large 
bed  of  this  substance,  which  at  one  time  was  thought  might 
bo  made  applicable  to  household  and  many  other  useful 
purposes,  but  its  employment,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
agreeable bituminous  smell  attending  its  burning,  is  princi- 
pally coniined  to  the  neighbouring  pottery  and  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  The  pottery  when  in  work  is  well  worthy  a 
visit,  and  which  for  a  small  gratuity  is  shewn.  A  coarse 
kind  of  ware  has  hitherto  been  made  here,  but  we  are 
informed,  that  something  of  a  better  kind  is  now  attempting 
to  be  manufactured.  There  is  very  little  probability  of 
the  stranger  going  much  out  of  his  way  in  reaching  Haytor 
or  Hightor,  an  object  conspicuously  seen  from  almost  every 
point  for  miles  round,  yet  we  would  advise  those  who  may 
be  bound  for  time  to  take  a  guide  with  them,  as  they  will 
find  that  in  going  from  Haytor  Rocks  to  Widdecombe,  and 
thence  to  Becky  Falls,  over  the  open  down,  although  they 
may  have  been  there  before,  the  way  is  somewhat  perplex- 
ing.    The    ascent    to   the   granite   quarries  is  about  three 

•  miles  from  the  heath,  and  by  keeping  pretty  near  the  tram 
way,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  visiter  will  not  go 
much  out  of  his  way  in  getting  there.  In  the  valley  at  the 
base  of  the  Rocks  are  a  few  houses  called  Hightor  Town, 
inhabited  by  the  quarrymen,  and  a  small  inn.  Near  this 
hamlet  a  few  years  since  was  discovered  a  very  rich  vein  of 
iron  ore.  It  has  not  yet  been  worked  that  we  are  aware. 
After  visiting  the  quarries,  where  will  be  seen  some  tine 
specimens  of  granite  in  immense  masses,  we  must  prepare 
to  moimt  the  summit  of  the  Rocks.  There  are  two  rocks, 
about  one  hundred  yards  apart,  the  highest  point  or  plat- 
form is  attained  by  means  of  some  steps  cut  on  one 
side.  Here  the  visiter  will  be  enchanted  by  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  diversified  views  to  be  found  in  the 
county  : — the  whole  of  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  South 
of  Devon,  intersected  with  streams  and  rivers, — having 
towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats  intermingled,  and 
bounded   by   the    ocean,  on  one  side.     A  turn  of  the  head 

.  will  give  him  a  striking  and  different  sceue  on  the  other. — 
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A  wide  expanse  of  barren  moor  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
only  interrupted  vvith  bold  and  mountainous  tors,  some  of 
them  surmounted  with  dark  and  huge  masses  of  granite,-^ 
pile  upon  pile, — forming  all  sorts  of  grotesque  and  romantic 
shapes.  Should  the  day  be  one  alternating  between  sun 
and  cloud,  the  ever  varying  lints  and  shadows  displayed 
over  this  wild  portion  of  the  view  is  most  pleasing  to  the 
lover  of  scenei-y.  Passing  the  base  of  Rippon  Tor,  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  vicinity,  and  about  two  miles  from 
Haytor,  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  look  down  upon  Widde- 
combe  in  the  Moor,  a  lovely  and  fertile  vale,  w'ith  the 
village  and  church  tower,  a  charming  contrast  to  the  sombre 
barrenness  of  the  surrounding  region.  We  turn  from 
Widdecombe,  and  taking  a  more  northerly  direction  towards 
Manaton,  pass  Hountor.  a  stupendous  group  of  rocks, 
appearing  like  ruined  turrets  and  broken  pinnacles,  and  as 
seen  from  different  points,  assuming  an  endless  variety  of 
romantic  and  fantastic  figures.  We  now  enter  a  wood 
through  which  the  small  stream  of  the  Becky  flows  with  an 
impetuous  flood,  and  forms,  by  tumbling  over  a  precipitous 
bed  of  large  rocks,  the  beautiful  cascade  called  Becky 
Falls.  Mr.  Polwhele  in  his  description  of  this  picturesque 
and  interesting  locality,  says,  "the  little  river  winding  its 
way  over  a  rough  and  stony  bottom,  at  one  time  foams  along 
as  if  ready  to  force  a  passage  through  every  obstruction, 
and  at  another  seems  to  lose  itself  silently  beneath  the 
rocks  ;  till  at  length  rushing  full  in  view,  and  reaching  a 
precipice  of  moorstone,  it  tumbles  from  the  summit  in  one 
collected  mass,  with  a  roar  almost  deafening ;  while  the 
foam  of  the  waters  dashing  fiom  one  enormous  bed  of  rocks 
to  another  equally  abrupt  and  vast,  sprinkling  the  oak,  and 
ash.  and  holly  that  overhang  the  torrent,  envelops  the 
whole  of  the  scene  in  a  sort  of  magic  obscurity.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  to  the  termination  of  the  fall  is 
at  least  one  hundred  feet."  This  description  is  more  truly 
applicable  when  the  Becky  is  flooded  after  heavy  rains,  as 
at  those  times  the  volume  of  water  tumbling  over  the  rocks 
and  rushing  among  the  trees  in  the  valley  beneath  produces 
a  sublime  eSect,  as  seen  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  Falls.  These  Falls,  even  in  the  driest  season,  though 
much  diminished  in  size,  wiih  the  associations  of  rock  and 
foliage,  is  a  pleasing  picture  to  contemplate.  There  is  a 
small  house  near,  but  the  only  accommodation  it  afibrds  to 
visiters  is  a  table  and  a  few  chairs,  and  an  occasional  kettle 
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of  hot  water,  if  required  :  therefore  it  behoves  the  pic- 
nickers to  come  provided  with  a  few  of  the  creature  com- 
forts, such  as 

"  Capon,  fowl,  beef,  or  chine, 

"  A  pistol  of  braacly,  And  drap  of  wine," 

to  fortify  against  the  bracing  and  appetizing  air  of  this 
moorland  region.  In  returning,  we  cross  the  river  a  little 
above  the  Falls  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  a  path  on  the  left 
of  the  stream  will  bring  us  to  Hountor  Coombe.  The  view 
from  Hountor  Coombe,  looking  down  upon  the  valley, 
where  the  two  rivers  Becky  and  Bovey  meet,  as  well  as 
that  over  the  vale  of  Lustleigh  Cleve,  about  a  mile  and 
half  distant,  in  an  easterly  direction,  will  not  fail  to 
interest  the  stranger  from  the  peculiar  and  striking  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery  exhibited.  The  whole  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, like  other  parts  of  Dartmoor,  also  teem  with  the 
interesting  remains  of  the  most  ancient  but  pagan  inhabitants 
of  the  west,  the  Druids. 

Before  leaving  the  Heathfield,  on  the  left,  is  a  handsome 
granite  entrance  to  the  road  leading  to  Stover  Lodge,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  About  five  miles  farther 
brings  us  to 

ASHBURTON, 

Formerly  written  Asperton.  This  is  a  neat  market  and 
borough  town,  principally  one  long  street,  paved  at  the 
sides  with  flag  stones,  and  having  some  good  houses.  It 
lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  opening  towards  the  south.  The 
hills  towards  Dartmoor  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  ter- 
minated by  rocky  barren  summits,  which  are  a  great 
protection  to  the  town.  The  scenery  around  Ashburton  is 
very  fine,  and  for  variety  and  extent  is  scarcely  to  be 
surpassed.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Teign- 
bridge  and  deanery  of  Moreton. 

The  manor  of  Ashburton  from  an  early  period  belonged 
to  the  bishops  of  Exeter,  one  of  whom,  bishop  Stapledon, 
procured  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market,  now  held  on 
Saturdays,  and  an  annual  fair,  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  II.  There  are  now  four  fairs  held  during  the  year, 
and  a  great  market  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  month. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  manor  belonged  to  the  crown, 
but  has  since  passed  through  the  hands  of  various  persons, 
and  now  belongs  to  Lord  Clinton.  It  is  an  ancient  borough 
by  prescription,    and   one    of    the    five   stannary    towns    of 
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Devonshire,  the  other  four  being  Chagford,  Plympton, 
Tavistock,  and  Plymouth.  In  the  '26th  of  Edward  I.  it 
first  sent  representatives  to  parliament,  and  again  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  after  which  it  ceased  to  do  so  till  the 
year  1640.  It  now  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  The 
population  by  the  last  census  was  3,841.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is  chosen  annually  at  the 
court  leet  and  baron  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  manufacture  of  serge  has  been  carried  on  here  for 
many  years,  and  at  one  time  to  the  extent  of  £1UO,000. 
annually ;  there  is  a  considerable  trade  now,  but  not  at  all 
equal  to  that  of  former  years.  The  serges  made  are  taken 
principally  by  the  East  India  Company.  There  are  two 
good  inns  here :  The  Golden  Lion,  on  the  left  of  the 
principal  street ;  and  the  London  Inn,  a  short  distance 
below. 

The  church  is  a  respectable  structure,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  having  a  handsome  tower  ninety  feet  high, 
terminated  by  a  small  spire.  There  are  three  other  places 
of  public  worship  belonging  severally  to  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyans.  Near  the  church  is  an  ancient 
chapel  or  chantry,  which  since  the  Reformation  has  been 
used  as  a  grammar  school,  and  as  the  place  of  election  for 
members  of  parliament,  and  other  public  business.  A 
grammar  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  BlundeU, 
in  which  boys  of  the  town  and  parish  are  instructed  free 
of  expense,  exists  here.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
town  between  two  hills,  there  are  but  few  walks  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  A  promenade  called  Clinton 
Terrace,  was  formed  a  few  years  since,  by  Lord  Clinton, 
at  the  back  of  the  town.  The  views  from  this  walk,  though 
not  extensive,  are  diversified  and  picturesque. 

About  three  miles  from  Ashburton  we  pass  through  the 
village  of 

BUCKFASTLEIGH. 

A  market  was  once  granted  to  this  place  in  the  year 
1352.  Two  fairs  are  held  here  during  the  year,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  September.  Serge  making  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  parish  of  Buckfastleigh  contained 
at  the  last  census  2,576  inhabitants. 

In  a  wooded  vale  about  a  mile  from  this  village,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dart,  are  the  remains  of  the  great  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Buckfastleigh.     A  woollen  manufactory  has  been 
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erected  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Abbey.  The  relics  of 
the  original  building  are  but  trifling,  consisting  of  an  arch, 
evidently  one  of  the  principal  entrances, — some  massive 
remains  of  a  gateway,  and  part  of  a  tower,  similar  to  the 
keep  of  a  Norman  castle,  and  which  was  probably  coeval 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Abbey.  Many  remains  of 
the  ancient  buildings  were  destroyed  some  few  years  since, 
when  the  modern  edifice  of  Buckfast  Ahheij,  the  residence 
of  Capt.  White,  R.N.,  was  built  on  a  portion  of  the  site. 
Further  up  the  Dart,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
hills  behind  Holne  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey, 
Bart.,  is  Hembury  Castle,  an  earth-work  thrown  up  most 
probably  by  the  Danes ; — the  ditch  is  at  several  places 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  covered  with  coppice  wood; 
the  form  is  not  quite  circular,  but  accommodated  to  the 
shape  of  the  hill;  within  the  enclosure  on  the  upper  part  is 
a  mound,  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  and  almost  concealed 
with  trees ;  the  whole  area  encloses  a  space  of  at  least  six 
acres;  the  views  from  the  summit  are  extensive.  Holne 
Cbace,  which  extends  from  this  point  two  or  three  miles 
up  the  banks  of  the  Dart,  is  so  well  known  for  the  meig- 
nificent  beauty  of  its  scenery,  that  it  requires  nothing  more 
at  our  hands  than  to  point  out  its  locality.  Not  far  from 
Holne  Park  is  Holne  Cottage,  the  occasional  residence  of 
the  Rev.  H  Wrey.  Still  further  up  the  banks  of  the  Dart 
is  Spitchwick,  the  seat  of  Miss  Baring ;  and  Buckland, 
of  Mrs.  Bastard. 

Six  miles  from  Buckfastleigh,  on  the  left  is  Marley 
House,  the  seat  of  Lady  Carew.  Our  road  passes  South 
Brent,  and  from  thence  through 

lYYBRIDGE, 

A  village  in  the  parish  of  Comwood,  and  hundred  of 
Ermington,  taking  its  name  from  a  bridge  covered  with 
ivy,  which  here  crosses  the  river  Erme.  This  village  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  the  scenery  above  the  old  bridge 
very  beautiful.  The  bed  of  the  river  shews  by  its 
jagged  rocks,  the  impetuous  nature  of  the  stream,  which 
having  but  just  escaped  from  the  moor — rushes  down  at  times 
like  a  wild  cataract.  There  is  a  very  good  inn  here  called 
the  Ivybridge  Hotel,  and  numerous  lodging  houses.  Upon 
the  river  is  a  paper  mill.  There  is  a  small  chapel  of  ease 
to  Comwood,  to  which  parish  this  hamlet  belongs.  Near 
the  village  of  Comwood,  about  three  miles  from  Ivybridge, 
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is  Delamoor,  the  seat  of  W.  M.  Praed,  Esq.,  and  Slade, 
of  \V.   Pode,  Esq. 

The  Erme,  This  river,  like  the  Yealm,  rises  in  the 
southern  quarter  of  Dartmoor.  It  passes  by  the  village  of 
Harford,  then  through  Ivybridge,  next  by  Ermiugton,  and 
after  leaving  the  village  of  Holbeton  a  short  distance  on 
the  right,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Rlothecombe,  in  Bigbury 
Bay ;  its  course  being  about  thirteen  miles.  Good  fly- 
fishing is  to  be  had  for  salmon,  peel,  and  trout,  in  the 
Erme,  during  the  season. 

Between  five  and  six  miles  from  Ivybridge,  our  road, 
before  descending  the  hill  to  Ridgeway,  commands  a  very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  view  of  the  ancient  borough  of 
Plympton,  as  it  stands  in  the  valley,  a  short  distance  on  our 
left,  embosomed  and  surrounded  with  folisige. 

PLYMPTON, 

Sometimes  called  Plympton  Maurice  or  Plympton  Earl, 
was  an  ancient  stannary  and  borough  town,  sending  two 
members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  still  retains  its  privileges 
as  a  stannary  town.  A  market  and  fairs  granted  in  very 
early  times  are  held  now,  the  former  every  Saturday,  and 
the  latter  four  times  a  year,  in  February,  April,  August, 
and  October.  This  was  formerly  the  baronial  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Devon,  and  the  vestiges  of  former  magnificence 
are  to  be  traced  in  the  present  remains  of  the  castle. 
The  artificial  mount,  on  whose  summit  the  keep  was 
erected,  remains  now,  a  perfect  specimen  of  engineering 
effort  of  former  days.  Portions  of  the  walls,  as  well  as 
the  fosse,  attest  its  ancient  strength.  Richard  de  Ridvers, 
afterwanls  Earl  of  Devon,  to  whom  the  manor  was 
granted  by  Henry  I.,  is  said  to  have  built  the  castle.  The 
iowa  comprises  four  small  streets;  but  a  number  of  re- 
spectable dwellings  are  scattered  about  in  the  adjoining 
fields.  The  Guildhall  is  a  neat  building,  having  the  date 
1696,  on  the  south  front.  In  the  hall  is  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  painted  by  himself,  who  was  a  native  of 
this  town.  The  father  of  Sir  Joshua  was  master  of  the 
grammar  school  here.  This  school  was  founded  and 
endowed  in  1658.  The  present  school  building,  with  its 
antique  gables  and  portico,  is  in  keeping  with  the  other 
remnants  of  this  ancient  place.  The  parish  church, 
originally   founded  as    a   chantry    chapel  of  St.   Maurice, 
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situated  near  the  keep  of  the  castle,  is  a  small  but  neat 
edifice.  The  adjoining  parish  church  of  Plympton  St. 
Mary,  not  far  from  Plympton  Earl,  is  a  more  handsome 
and  respectable  building.  Near  this  church  may  be  traced 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  Priory,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  county.  On  the  left,  and  not  far  from  Plympton 
St.  Mary  Church,  is  the  Workhouse  belonging  to  Plymp- 
ton St.  Mary  Union, — situated  in  the  hamlet  of  Underwood. 
The  river  Plym,  from  which  many  places  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood take  their  names,  rises  also  on  Dartmoor,  a  few 
miles  from  Walkhampton.  It  passes  Meavy,  Shaugh 
Prior,  and  Bickleigh,  and  separating  the  parish  of  Egg- 
bucklaud  from  Plympton  St.  Mary,  forms,  with  the  Lary 
waters  at  Saltram,  close  to  Plymouth,  a  wide  estuary ; 
contracting  again  immediately  towards  Oreston,  it  falls  into 
Plymouth  Sound,  at  Catwater. 

In  the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary  are,  Hareivood,  the 
seat  of  Edward  Tolcher,  Esq. ;  Goodamoor,  of  P.  T. 
Treby,  Esq. ;  Hemerdon,  of  G.  Woolcombe,  Esq. ;  Beech- 
wood,  of  R.  Z.  Mudge,  Esq. ;  Chaddlewood,  of  Mrs. 
Symons ;  and  Newiiham  Park,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Strode  family,  now  the  residence  of  G.  Strode,  Esq. 

Our  road,  after  passing  Ridgeway,  crosses  a  new  bridge 
over  the  Plym,  and  enters  upon  an  embankment,  recovered 
some  years  since  from  the  adjoining  waters.  Here  we 
have,  when  the  estuary  is  filled  by  the  tide,  a  charming 
view  across  a  lake-like  expanse  to  the  beautiful  woods 
and  grounds  of  Saltram,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
opposite  : — the  fine  iron  bridge  across  the  Lary,  at  the 
further  end,  harmonizing  very  pleasingly  with  the  scene. 
As  we  near  Plymouth,  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  on 
the  right,  is  Great  Effbrd,  the  residence  of  Erving  Clarke, 
Esq.  ;  Little  Efford,  of  G.  W.  Soltau,  Esq. ;  Beaumont 
House,  of  T.  Bewes,  Esq.  ;  and  Tothill,  late  the  seat  of 
Miss  Culme,  but  now  belonging  to  Sir  John  Seymour. 

PLYMOUTH,  STONEHOUSE,  &  DEVONPORT. 

In  our  account  of  these  three  towns,  we  shall  first  give 
a  short  and  separate  sketch  of  the  early  history  and  present 
general  description  of  each,  and  then  take  the  stranger  a 
series  of  walks  through  the  whole,  pointing  out  those  public 
buildings  and  institutions  in  the  way  that  may  be  worth 
notice,  considering  the  three  towns  as  they  almost  appear 
to  be,  but  as  one. 
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PLYMOUTH 

Itself,  without  reference  to  the  adjoining  towns  of  Stone- 
house  and  Devonport,  is  one  of  the  largest  maritime  towns 
in  England.  It  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Rohorough, 
and  deanery  of  Plympton,  at  the  extreme  south-west  corner 
of  the  county  of  Devon,  between  the  estuaries  of  the 
Tamar  and  the  Plym,  and  takes  it  name  from  the  latter 
river.  Plymouth  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  ancient 
Tameorworth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Britons  or  Romans  had  any  settlement  or  station  here. 
Leland  speaking  of  this  place,  says,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  H.  it  was  "  a  mene  thing  as  an  inhabitation  for 
fischars."  It  began  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Plymouth 
about  the  year  1383 ;  before  that  time  it  was  called  Sutton 
or  South  Town,  being  divided  into  three  parts,  comprising 
Sutton  Prior,  Sutton  Ralph,  and  Sutton  Vautort,  other- 
wise Valletort.  Under  its  most  ancient  name  it  was  known 
as  a  market  town.  It  appears  that  in  1253,  Henry  IV. 
granted  to  the  Prior  of  Plympton  the  right  of  having  a 
weekly  market  and  a  fair  here,  with  certain  powers  of 
holding  courts,  inflicting  punishments,  &c.  As  it  began 
to  grow  in  consequence,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
war-loving  neighbours,  the  French,  who  made  several 
descents  upon  this  town.  In  1338,  they  attacked  it,  and 
were  repulsed  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon; — in 
1350  they  again  attempted,  but  without  success ;  in  1377 
they  succeeded,  and  burnt  the  place  ;  in  1400  they  plun- 
dered it,  and  in  1403  again  burnt  it,  destroying  six  hundred 
houses.  The  part  of  the  town  which  escaped  at  this  time 
is  said  to  be  that  now  the  site  of  Old  Town-street.  After 
these  disasters  the  townsmen  petitioned  to  have  their  town 
fortified.  In  1439,  this  was  granted,  and  the  town  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  Plymouth.  The  fortifications 
constructed  at  this  period  are  delineated  in  an  old  chart, 
made  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  now  existing  in  the 
British  Museum,  shewing  a  square  tower  at  the  point 
where  now  the  citadel  stands,  and  forts  extending  along 
the  shore  to  Millbay.  An  act  was  passed  in  1512,  for  the 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  defences  of  this  port. 
The  fortifications  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  &c.,  as  they 
now  appear,  have  been  constructed  at  various  times.  St. 
Nicholas  or  Drake's  Island ;  the  Citadel ;  and  the  works 
at  Devonport,  have  all  been  more  or  less  strengthened 
withia  the  present  century.  Government  have  very  recently 
n5 
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adopted  measures  to  increase  the  protection  of  this  impor- 
tant naval  station,  by  building  new  lines  of  defence.  Guns 
of  heavy  calibre  have  been  mounted  on  Staddon  Heights 
and  Maker,  so  as  completely  to  command  the  entrances  to 
the  Sound. 

Plymouth  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II. 
sent  members  to  parliament ;  but  fur  about  a  hundred  years 
after  that  ceased  to  do  so.  The  right  was  resumed  again  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  and  has  been  continued  without 
intermission  to  the  present  time.  The  gallant  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  were  its  representatives  in 
their  day.  The  former  was  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
town:  having  obtained  an  act  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
he  brought  a  leat  or  stream  of  water  from  Dartmoor,  twenty- 
four  miles  distant,  to  a  reservoir  in  the  northern  suburbs, 
from  whence  a  pure  and  ample  supply  was  sent  through 
all  parts  of  the  town.  This  invaluable  accommodation 
still  continues  in  full  force,  adding  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  act  of 
incorporation  in  1439  gave  Plymouth  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four  common  councilmen,  town 
clerk,  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  manor  of  Sutton  Prior,  and 
many  rights  and  privileges.  The  present  magisterial  and 
municipal  body  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelve 
justices,  twelve  aldermen,  thirty-six  common  councilmen, 
town  clerk,  &c.  The  town,  for  election  purposes  is  divided 
into  six  wards  : — Frankfort,  Drake's,  Charles,  Sutton, 
Vintry,  and  St.  Andrew's.  A  court  of  quarter  sessions  is 
held  for  the  trial  of  offences.  Besides  having  a  court  of 
record,  Plymouth  is  also  incorporated  with  Devonport, 
Stonehouse,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  in  a  local  act 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  five  pounds.  The  paving, 
watching,  and  lighting  the  town,  and  management  of  the 
poor,  are  vested  in  separate  bodies  of  commissioners  or 
guardians,  under  acts  of  parliament  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

The  safe,  noble,  and  capacious  harbours,  to  which  this 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  owe  their  rise  and  present 
reputation,  are  associated  with  the  history  of  the  country, 
as  being  the  port  where  the  navies  of  England  assembled 
prior  to  their  dealing  destruction  on  the  foe.  In  1588  the 
fleet  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Lord  Howard,  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  to  which  Plymouth  contributed  seven  sail, 
departed  from  these  harbours  to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 
From  this  port  also  the  British  fleet  sailed  in  1596,  in  the 
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successful  expedition  against  Cadiz  ;  and  afterwards  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  against  the  Irish.  la 
more  modern  times  the  harbours  of  Plymouth  have  been 
the  startini^  point  and  ports  of  refuge  in  time  of  war  or 
seasons  of  tempests.  Great  as  were  the  natural  capabilities 
of  these  harbours,  their  value  has  been  immeasurably 
enhanced  by  the  great  national  undertaking — the  Break- 
water, first  suggested  by  the  father  of  the  Nelson  school  of 
invincibles,  the  late  Earl  St.  Vincent.  This  great  work 
was  begun  in  1812.  Although  two  or  three  years  only 
elapsed  from  its  commencement  before  very  beneficial 
effects  were  produced  within  the  Sound  by  the  protection  it 
afforded,  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty-three  yearS; 
it  may  hardly  be  said,  even  now,  to  be  completed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  took  a  decided  part  in  the 
civil  wars.  Notwithstanding  Stonehouse  held  firm  to  the 
cause  of  royalty,  Plymouth  declared  for  the  parliament ; 
and  during  the  struggle  was  besieged  two  or  three  times  by 
the  king's  forces.  The  spirited  resistance  made  by  the 
inhabitants  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised  on  each  occasion. 

Plymouth  originally  consisted  of  only  one  parish.  St. 
Andrew's  embraced  the  whole  of  the  borough  till  1640, 
when,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament,  it  was  divided, 
into  two  parishes;  the  new  parish,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  called  Charles  the  Martyr,  in  honour  of  king  Charles  I. 
There  is  a  grammar  school  in  this  town,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  and  various  ancient  bequests  are  still 
administered  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  alms-houses, 
and  support  of  the  poor,  the  principal  of  which  are  Hele's 
and  Lanyon's  charity,  and  Hospital  of  Poor's  Portion, 
now  under  the  management  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
The  hospital  itself  in  1708  was  converted  into  a  workhouse. 

Having  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  early  history  of  this 
town,  we  now  come  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  war, 
when,  from  the  great  increase  of  the  British  navy,  and 
the  numerous  establishments  constructed  within  this  port 
for  its  supply  and  equipment,  Plymouth  became  a  place  of 
great  importance,  adding  considerably  to  its  size  by  an 
increase  of  population  and  dwellings.  Much  as  war  and 
its  accompaniments  might  have  tended  to  benefit  this  town, 
it  appears,  that  it  is  only  since  the  peace,  its  inhabitants, 
looking  to  their  own  resources,  and  the  great  facilities  their 
position  affords  for  trade  and  commerce,  have  taken  a  sure 
and  certain  step  in  advauce  towards  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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An  uninterrupted  peace,  and  a  railway  communication  with 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  be  afforded  by  the 
South  Devon  line,  now  in  course  of  completion,  cannot 
fail  greatly  to  augment  its  resources  and  commercial 
interests. 

There  are  several  branches  of  trade  and  commerce  now 
carried  on  here,  that,  during  the  war,  had  little  or  no 
existence.  Large  soap  and  starch  works  ;  a  refinery  for 
sugar;  spirit  distillery;  manufactory  for  sail  cloth,  &c.  &c. 
giving  employment  to  numbers  of  the  population.  Con- 
siderable commerce  now  exists  with  America,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Mediterranean :  sugars  and  other  produce  are 
imported  from  the  Mauritius  and  West  Indies.  The  fishing 
trade  of  Plymouth  has  risen  to  some  consequence  ;  there 
are  now  upwards  of  fifty  decked  trawling  boats  belonging 
to  this  port ;  and  great  quantities  of  fish  are  sent  to  the 
London,  Bristol,  and  other  markets.  Plymouth  was  made 
a  stannary  town  in  1834;  and  quantities  of  manganese, 
lead,  tin,  &c.,  are  exported.  The  exports  of  granite, 
slate,  and  marble  are  also  considerable,  from  the  numerous 
productive  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  granite  is 
brought  chietly  from  Dartmoor,  by  means  of  a  railway, 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  constructed  in  1820.  The 
number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  Plymouth  is  said 
to  be  beyond  350  sail,  making  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
more  than  30,000  tons.  Besides  these,  a  series  of  steam 
packets  ply  once  or  twice  a  week  between  Plymouth  and 
London,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Liverpool ;  Torquay, 
Cowes,  and  Portsmouth ;  Falmouth  ;  the  Channel  Islands, 
&c.,  and  vice  versa.  To  promote  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  port, — an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
a  marine  insurance  office,  are  established  at  Plymouth. 
There  is  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  Millbay,  a  Pier, 
at  which  large  vessels  and  steamers  land  or  ship  their 
passengers  and  goods  at  any  state  of  tide ;  this  affords  great 
accommodation,  and  highly  benefits  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  three  towns.  It  is  in  contemplation,  to  form 
capacious  wet  docks  in  Millbay  and  Sutton  Pool. 

The  town  of  Plymouth,  as  it  existed  up  to  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  present  century,  consisted  principally  of  mean 
and  very  narrow  streets.  From  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war  up  to  the  present  time,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  enlarging  the  principal  public  thoroughfares ; 
erecting  new  lines  of  streets  and  public  buildings ;  and  in 
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fact,  forming  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  an  entirely 
new  portion  ;  consisting  with  the  noble  Ionic  pile  of  build- 
ings, the  Royal  Hotel,  Theatre,  &c.,  of  handsome  terraces, 
streets,  a  square,  and  crescent.  The  recent  alteration  of 
widening  Whimple-stieet  has  produced  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  trading  and  more  crowded  part  of  the  town. 
When  this  is  completed,  and  properly  carried  out  by  the 
removal  of  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth  will  then  have  her 
principal  streets  no  longer  subject  to  the  reproach  of  being 
narrow  and  contracted,  but  open  and  of  good  width. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  by  the  last  census  was  36,527. 
Number  of  houses  inhabited  and  uninhabited  4,552, — the 
number  at  that  time  building  was  38;  but  we  are  informed 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  more  than  500  houses  in 
course  of  erection. 

The  resident  population  of  Plymouth  and  neighbourhood 
may  be  said  to  have  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
that  are  supported  here.  There  is  the  Plymouth  Institution, 
held  at  the  Athenaeum, — the  Public  Library,  in  Cornwall- 
street, — the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Princess-square, — a 
Natural  History  Society,  in  Union-street ;  the  two  latter 
having  libraries  attached.  Besides  these,  there  are  Medical 
and  Law  Libraries, — Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies, 
—Commercial  and  Mechanics'  News-rooms,  &c.  There 
are  numerous  public  charities  in  Plymouth  The  principal 
are  the  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Hospital,  the 
Public  Dispensary,  the  Eye  Infirmary,  the  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  Lying-in-Charity,  Merchants'  Hospital,  &c. 

Plymouth  with  its  neighbourhood  hold  out  many  attrac- 
tions as  a  place  of  residence,  from  possessing  good,  plentiful, 
and  cheap  markets  ;  respectable  and  genteel  society  in  the 
vicinity  ;  and  a  fund  of  public  amusements— at  the  theatres, 
from  assemblies,  balls,  concerts,  races,  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions, regattas  in  season, — not  forgetting  the  reviews  and 
inspections  of  some  part  or  other  of  the  large  military 
force,  constantly  stationed  here ;  which  are  frequently 
taking  placing  at  Devonport.  To  the  lover  of  field  sports, 
hunting,  angling,  &c.,  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  royal  yacht  club  is  established  in  Plymouth, 
under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club.  To 
.  the  invalid  also,  either  of  the  three  towns  has  many  import- 
ant inducements  to  make  it  desirable  as  a  marine  abode 
during  the  season.     The  most  prominent  are,  the  excellent 
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Public  Baths,  in  Union-street;  and  those  in  Richmond 
Walk,  Devonport.  Hot  and  cold  baths  have  also  been 
recently  erected  at  the  Royal  Hotel.  The  beautiful  walks 
on  the  Hoe  and  Mount  Wise,  with  their  extensive  views 
over  sea  and  land;  giving  constant  occupation  to  his  atten- 
tion, by  the  animating  and  ever  varying  change  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  from  the  man-of-war  or  huge  steamer 
to  the  comparatively  cockle-shell  boat  of  the  waterman. 
We  may  also  mention  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  the 
invalid  can,  in  line  weather,  by  means  of  cheap  water 
carriage,  enjoy  the  sea  breeze,  and  take  pleasant  and 
exhilirating  trips  to  many  delightful  spots  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, such  as  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Cawsand,  Bovisand,  the 
banks  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy  rivers,  &c.  Besides  these, 
there  are  many  interesting  localities  inland,  most  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  hereafter.  The  inns  are 
also  good,  and  a  number  of  excellent  lodging  houses  will 
be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Plymouth,  Devonport, 
and  Stonehouse. 

The  principal  inns  in  Plymouth  are  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Lockyer-strect ;  the  Globe  Hotel,  Bedf  jrd-street ;  Com- 
mercial Hotel,  Old-Town-street;  the  King's  Arms  Hotel, 
Briton-side;  and  the  White  Hart,  Old-Town-street.  There 
are  four  Banking  establishments  and  a  Savings  Bank  in 
Plymouth  ; — a  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  Union- 
street ;  the  Naval  Bank,  in  Whimple-street ;  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Banking  Company,  Bedford -street ;  National 
Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Whimple-street ;  and  Savings 
Bank,  in  Cornwall-street. 

There  are  three  newspapers  published  here  weekly.  The 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  Herald,  on  Satur- 
days;  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Journal, on  Thursdays; 
and  Plymouth  Times,  on  Saturdays. 

The  Post  Office  at  present  is  in  Bilbury-street ;  *  and 
receiving  boxes  in  George-street,  and  near  the  north  end 
of  Old-Town-street ;  the  Stamp  Office,  in  Whimple-street ; 
the  Custom  House,  on  Sutton  Pool  Quay;  and  the  Excise 
Office,  in  Notle-street.  The  market  days  are  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

As  before  observed,  there  are  only  two  parish  churches. 
St.  Andrew's,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
Charles,  on   the   north-eastern   side ;  but  within  these  few 

*  A  New  Post  Office  is  being  built  at  the  corner  of  Whimple- 
street  and  St.  Andrew's  Street. 
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years  several  chapels  of  ease  have  been  built  in  each  of 
these  parishes  to  accommodate  the  large  and  increasing 
population.  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Lockyer-street ;  Trinity 
church,  Southside-street;  Christ  Church,  in  Eaton-place, 
Oxford-street ;  and  Eldad  chapel,  Eldad-place,  in  the 
former  parish  ;  and  Charles  chapel,  Tavistock-place,  in  the 
latter.  In  addition  to  these  places  of  worship  for  the 
members  of  the  Establishment,  there  are  the  following 
chapels  belonging  to  other  denominations :  five  for  the 
Independents,  in  Norley-street,  Batter-street,  Buckwell- 
lane,  Briton-side,  and  York-street ;  two  for  the  Wesleyans, 
in  Saltash-street  and  Salem-street ;  one  for  the  Baptists, 
in  How-street,  and  a  spacious  one  for  the  same  denomination, 
in  George-street;  one  for  the  Moravians,  in  Westwell-street; 
one  for  the  Unitarians,  in  Norley-street ;  one  for  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  Bilbury-street ;  two  for  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  in  Ebrington-street  and  Ualeigh-street  ;  Bethel 
Chapel,  for  sailors,  in  Castle-street ;  the  Jews'  Synagogue, 
in  Catherine-street. 

The  mail  and  stage  coaches  run  to  and  from  one  or  other 
of  the  principal  inns  before  enumerated.  The  offices  for 
the  London,  Dublin,  Cork,  Southampton,  Torquay,  Fal- 
mouth, Portsmouth,  Guernsej-,  and  Jersey  steamers  are 
on  the  Vauxhall  Quay,  Vaushall-wharf,  and  at  the  Ex- 
change, not  far  from  each  other,  on  Sutton  Pool  Quay. 

STONEHOUSE. 

This  place,  which  adjoins  Plymouth,  without  any 
apparent  division,  was  anciently  called,  according  to 
Kisdon,  Ilepeston.  The  manor,  in  the  days  of  Henry  III., 
had  but  a  single  private  house  upon  it  and  belonged  to 
Joel  de  Stouehouse,  from  whose  family  it  passed  to 
Duruford,  and  with  the  heiress  of  Durnford  to  Edgcumbe. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The 
name  East  Stonehouse  was  given  to  this  manor  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  hamlet  of  West  Stonehouse,  which  stood 
formerly,  until  burnt  by  the  French,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  at  Mount  Edgcumbe.  This  town  has  increased 
rapidly  in  population  and  extent,  from  its  convenient  position 
for  military  and  naval  depots,  and  large  government 
establishments  connected  with  the  victualling,  sanatory, 
and  medical  service.  During  the  late  war  there  were 
maintained  here  several^  barracks,  capable  of  containing 
together  upwards   of  two   or   three   thousand   men.     The 
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principal  barracks  now  occupied  are  the  Royal  Marine, 
situate  at  the  back  of  Durnford-street.  A  few  years 
since  was  erected  that  extensive  establishment — the  Koyal 
William  Victualling  Yard,  whose  buildings  and  necessary 
offices  cover  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres,  on  a  great  part  of 
the  tongue  of  land  called  Devil's  Point,  stretching  out  be- 
tween Plymouth  Sound  and  Stonehouse  Pool,  but  within  the 
precincts  of  this  town.  The  business  of  the  victualling 
department,  before  the  erection  of  this  yard,  was  conducted 
at  the  old  victualling  office,  near  the  Citadel,  in  Plymouth, 
at  Cremill  Point,  and  other  places.  The  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  St.  Mary's-street,  Union-street,  another  large 
establishment,  built  in  the  year  1762,  for  the  reception  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen  and  marines,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1200  patients;  and  the  Royal  Military  Hospital, 
of  a  later  date,  not  far  from  it,  can  also  receive  500 
patients.  As  these  establishments  have  successively  grown 
up,  so  has  this  town  extended  in  dwellings  ;  and  as  none 
of  them  are  of  ancient  date,  consequently  the  town  itself 
in  its  streets  and  buildings,  wearS  a  modern  appearance. 
The  streets  are  mostly  built  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  the 
principal  ones  for  business, — those  which  constitute  the 
main  thoroughfare  between  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  of 
capacious  width,  and  extend  in  a  straight  line,  when  con- 
nected with  Union-street,  Plymouth,  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  best  class  of  houses  are  those  in  Durnford- 
street,  Emma-place,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  population  of  Stonehouse  by  the  last  return  was  9,712. 
Number  of  houses  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  building, 
1119.  Stonehouse  is  a  Union  of  itself,  for  the  maintenance 
and  government  of  the  poor. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Stonehouse  was 
added  to  Devonport,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  members 
to  Parliament,  under  the  name  of  the  borough  of  Devon- 
port  and  township  of  East  Stonehouse,  and  is  divided  into 
two  wards.  East  and  West.  The  magisterial  business  of 
the  town  is  managed  by  a  bench  of  magistrates  of  the 
Roborough  division  of  the  county  of  Devon,  who  sit  every 
Tuesday,  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  High-street.  There  is  a 
convenient  building  in  Edgcumbe-street,  where  the  market 
is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Two  fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  one  in  May,  the  other  in  September.  The  town 
is  well  lit  with  gas,  supplied  by  two  companies,  the  United 
Gas   Company,  at   Millbay ;  and   the  new  Plymouth   and 
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Stonehouse  Gas  Company,  in  Sutton-place.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  the  Devonport  Water 
Company.  The  principal  business  of  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  commerce  in  the  coal  and  timber  trade, 
is  derived  from  the  several  government  establishments,  and 
that  which  arises  from  its  maritime  connection. 

There  is  a  reading  room,  &c.,  in  Emma-place  ;  and  on 
the  premises,  a  good  circulating  library.  The  principal  inn 
is  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  near  Stonehouse  bridge.  The 
Post-office  is  in  Union-street,  and  the  Stamp-office,  in 
Emma-place. 

Stonehouse  is  recognised  as  one  parish,  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth.  Besides 
the  parochial  chapel  of  St.  George,  in  Chapel-street,  a 
new  chapel  of  ease,  called  St.  Paul's  chapel,  was  built  at 
the  south  end  of  Durnford-street,  in  1831.  There  is  also  a 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Establishment  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital.  The  following  are  the  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters  — the  Ebenezer  Baptist  chapel,  in  Union-street : 
Corpus  Christi  Independent  chapel,  in  Union-lane  :  the 
Wesleyan  chapel,  in  Edgcumbe-street  :  Calvinist  chapel 
in  Barrack-street ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in 
Pearl-street.  Parochial  affairs  are  conducted  by  a  select 
vestry.  National,  infant,  and  Sunday  schools  are  main- 
tained in  the  parish,  and  several  charities  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  Near  the  Victualling  Yard  have  lately  been 
established  some  alms-houses,  for  eight  poor  widows. 

We  shall  now  leave  Stonehouse  by  the  principal  thorough- 
fare across  Stonehouse  Bridge.  This  stone  bridge,  of 
a  single  span,  which  crosses  the  Stonehouse  Pool  creek, 
was  erected  some  years  since  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  Sir 
John  St.  Aubyn  :  the  communication  previously  being  kept 
up  by  means  of  a  ferry  boat.  The  only  thing  remarkable 
connected  with  this  structure,  is  a  toll,  collected  not  only  on 
carriages  and  horses,  but  on  foot  passengers,  whereby  a  sum 
rather  more  than  £2000.,  is  realized  by  the  proprietors. 
To  the  stranger  it  must  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  three  towns  have  not  long  before  now 
taken  means,  either  by  purchase  or  arrangement,  to  get 
rid  of  this  grievous  tax  and  nuisance,  so  injurious  to  the 
intercourse  and  mutual  accommodation  of  each. 
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DEVONPORT. 

Of  the  early  history  of  this  place  little  or  nothing  can  be 
said,  for  scarcely  more  than  a  century  and  half  since  not  a 
single  house  stood  on  the  site  of  this  populous  town,  now 
containing,  with  its  suburbs,  33,8'20  inhabitants.  Its 
origin  is  traced  to  the  establishment  of  a  Dock  Yard,  in 
the  reign  of  William  III. ;  and  shortly  after,  in  1718, 
government  purchased  the  lease  of  some  land,  on  which 
works  or  docks  were  began.  These  works  have  been  from 
time  to  time  successively  enlarged ;  the  building  and  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Dock  Yard,  Gun  Wharf,  &c.  cover 
an  area  of  more  than  75  acres  of  ground,  giving  occupa- 
tion to  upwards  of  2000  artizans.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  town  are  several  large  barracks,  affording  accommoda- 
tion to  2000  troops.  In  addition  to  these  establishments 
government  has  lately  appropriated  a  large  piece  of  ground 
at  Morice  Town,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Devonport,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  steam  yard,  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  steam  vessels ;  and  measures  are  in  active 
operation  for  carrying  the  design  into  effect.  The  town, 
from  its  origin,  and  up  to  the  year  1824,  when  it  received 
its  present  name,  was  called  Plymouth  Dock. 

We  should  think  Devonport  very  healthily  situated. 
Its  position  is  much  more  elevated  than  either  Plymouth  or 
Stonehouse.  The  streets  too,  with  a  view  to  this  import- 
ant essential,  are  straight,  wide,  and  commodious.  But 
however  desirable  for  air  and  ventilation,  to  have  straight 
streets,  running  at  right  angles,  yet  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  this  mode  of  building,  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
exterior  of  the  houses,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal 
streets,  where  the  different  shops  give  variety  to  the  eye, 
have  a  somewhat  monotonous  appearance.  This  latter 
feature  may  be  attributed  to  the  time  in  which  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  was  built,  during  the  exciting  period  of 
a  fierce  war,  when  utility  alone  was  sought,  and  before 
architecture  had  made  so  much  progress,  and  given  rise 
to  a  better  taste.  The  style  and  character  of  the  recent 
public  buildings  mark  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect. 
The  Town  Hall,  with  its  bold  and  chaste  Doric  elevation ; 
the  Egyptian  fronted  Library,  not  far  from  it ;  and  more 
particularly,  the  newly  built  suburbs  of  Stoke,  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  town,  consisting  of  noble  terraces 
and  elegant  villas,  display  on  the  whole  much  architectural 
design  and  originality. 
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The  parish,  or  manor  of  Stoke,  now  called  Stoke  Damerel, 
ill  which  the  whole  of  this  town,  the  suburbs  of  Stoke,  and 
Morice  Town  are  included,  belonged  at  the  time  of  the 
Doomsday  survey,  to  the  family  of  Daraarell.  By  descent 
and  marriage  it  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Wise.  Sir  Thomas  Wise  built  a  house  on 
the  site  near  where  the  present  battery  now  stands,  and  the 
property  became  known  as  the  Barton  of  Mount  Wise. 
In  1667  the  manor  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Morice,  from 
whom  it  came  by  inheritance  to  the  St.  Aubyn  family. 
The  whole  is  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of 
Ford  and  Swilly,  and  the  ground  and  glebe  purchased  by 
the  government,  still  in  the  possession  of  that  family.  A 
court  ,leet  and  court  baron  is  held  annually  at  Michaelmas, 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  By  the  act  of  2nd  of  William 
IV.  the  elective  franchise  was  bestowed  on  this  town,  with 
the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
e.xtent  of  this  borough  comprises  the  whole  of  the  parish, 
and  township  of  East  Stonehouse.  By  an  act  passed  in 
the  year  1837,  Devonport  was  granted  a  charter,  and 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  a  municipal  corporation, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  thirty-six 
councillors,  town  clerk,  &c.,  and  divided  into  si.x  wards,— 
St.  Aubyn  ward — Morice  ward — St.  John's  ward — Clowance 
ward — Tamar  ward — and  Stoke  ward.  The  watching, 
lighting,  paving,  &c.,  and  management  of  the  poor,  is 
conducted  by  a  board  of  150  commissioners,  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1814. 

Devonport  is  Ihe  seat  of  the  military  and  naval  govern- 
ment of  the  port,  the  former  being  removed  here  from  the 
Citadel  at  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1725.  The  Government 
House,  comprising  the  private  residence  and  military 
offices  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  garrison ;  and 
the  Admiral's  House,  with  a  residence  for  the  Port 
Admiral,  and  offices  belonging  to  his  department ;  are  both 
situated  upon  Mount  Wise,  the  fine,  open,  and  spacious 
spot  of  ground,  so  called,  at  the  south-east  of  the  town. 
I'his  ground,  overlooking  the  harbour  and  picturesque 
weeds  and  gardens  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  forms  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  promenade  for  the  inhabitants ;  and  here  are 
held  the  daily  parades,  the  occasional  reviews,  and  in- 
spections of  the  military. 

There  is  a  large  sized  market  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
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having  entrances  from  Duke-street,  Market-street,  Cum- 
berland-street, and  Catherine-street,  which  is  well  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  produce  on  the  market  days — Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  A  great  accommodation  to 
the  residents  and  visiters  of  this  town  is  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Koyal  Clarence  Baths,  situated  in 
Richmond-walk.  There  is  a  good  beach  at  this  place,  and 
bathing  machines,  with  every  convenience  for  fresh  water 
bathing,  in  addition  to  the  hot,  cold,  shower,  and  vapour 
baths  of  the  establishment. 

This  town  is  also,  like  Plj-mouth,  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  prolific  source  of  Dartmoor.  It  is  brought 
a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles,  to  a  reservoir,  at  the  upper 
part  of  Stoke,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  by  cast  iron 
pipes,  to  every  part  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

The  parish  church  of  Devonpurt  is  at  Stoke,  but  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  are  accommodated  by  three 
chapels  within  the  town. — St.  John's,  in  Duke-street ;  St. 
Aubyn's,  in  Chapel-street ;  and  the  chapel  within  the 
Dock  lard,  built  by  government,  for  the  officers  and 
persons  belonging  to  the  yard.  There  are  twelve  Dissent- 
ing places  of  worship  : — four  of  the  Wesleyans, — in 
Morice-street,  Windmill-hill,  Morice-town,  and  Higher 
Stoke ;  three  of  the  Independents, — in  Princess-street, 
Mount-street,  and  Ker-street ;  two  of  the  Baptists, — 
in  Morice-square,  and  Pembroke-street ;  one  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  in  Princess-street  ;  the  Unitarian 
chapel,  in  Granby-street ;  and  the  Moravian  chapel,  in 
James-street. 

There  are  many  excellent  charitable  institutions  and 
public  schools  belonging  to  this  town.  The  Dispensary  ; 
British  Female  Orphan  Asylum  :  the  school  for  Poor 
Boys  :  the  United  Mathematical  and  Commercial  School, 
&c.  An  excellent  and  well  supported  library  and  news- 
room is  established,  in  a  spacious  building,  having  a 
striking  and  well  executed  facade  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
in  Ker-street.  To  this  institution  a  valuable  mineralogical 
collection  is  attached.  There  are  also  other  good  subscrip- 
tion news'-rooms,  kept  by  one  or  more  booksellers  in  the 
Fore-street.  A  Mechanics'  Institution  was  formed  some 
years  since,  and  in  1843,  a  new  building  was  erected  in 
Duke-street,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lectures,  and  the 
general  accommodation  of  its  members.  A  library  of 
upwards  of  3000  volumes  belongs  to  this  institution. 
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There  are  three  banking  establishments  and  a  savings 
bank  in  this  town  : — the  Devonport  Bank,  in  Fore-street : 
a  branch  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Company, 
in  St.  Aubyn-street ;  a  branch  of  the  National  Provincial 
Bank,  in  Fore-street :  and  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  in 
Chapel-street.  An  important  institution  has  been  established 
here  since  1823,  called — The  Royal  Naval  Annuitant 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  annuities  to  the 
families  of  deceased  naval  officers.  An  appropriate 
building,  in  which  the  affairs  of  this  society  are  conducted, 
was  built  in  Ker-street,  in  1832.  Three  newspapers  are 
published  here  vreekly.— The  Devonport  Telegraph,  and 
Devonport  Independent,  on  Saturdays,  and  the  West  of 
England  Conservative,  on  Wednesdays.  The  Post  Office  is 
in  St.  Aubyn-street,  with  receiving  offices  at  Stoke  and 
Morice  Town.     The  Stamp  Office,  in  Fore-street. 

The  principal  inns  are  situated  near  each  other,  in  the 
Fore-street.  The  Royal  Hotel ;  the  London  Inn,  adjoin- 
ing; Weakley's  Hotel,  opposite:  and  the  Prince  George, 
the  same  side  of  the  street,  some  distance  below.  The 
Royal  Hotel  contains  a  large  room  for  balls,  assemblies, 
concerts,  &c.  There  is  also  another  public  room,  at  98, 
Fore-street,  where  public  meetings,  lectures,  &c.  are 
occasionally  held.  A  small  Theatre  stands  in  Cumberland- 
street.  The  mail  and  stage  coaches  run  from  the  London 
Inn,  and  Weakley's  Hotel. 

Having  given  a  very  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the 
three  towns,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  take  the  stranger 
with  us  in  our  proposed  walks  and  rides  through  their  prin- 
cipal streets  and  suburbs  :  and  as  we  go  along,  point  to  those 
public  institutions,  buildings,  &c.,  that  may  be  worthy  his 
attention  :  with  such  remarks  as  our  limited  space  will 
allow  us  to  indulge  in  :  leaving  the  more  minute,  and  in 
some  cases  more  interesting  particulars,  to  the  several 
excellent  Guide  Books  already  published.*  Before  starting, 
in  order  that  the  stranger  may  the  better  be  enabled  to 
accompany  us,  we  shall  advert  to  the  position  of  the  three 
towns,  as  they  stand  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the 
harbours,  rivers,  and  main  roads  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded and  intersected. 

*  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Guide,  by  H.  E.  Carrington  ; 
Byers,  Devonport.  Guide  to  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devon- 
port,  by  G.  "Wightwick  ;  Nettleton,  Plymouth. 
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On  looking  at  the  map,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Plymouth, 
Stonehouse,  and  Devonport  occupy  a  space  somewhat  more 
than  three  miles  in  extent,  between  where  the  Plym  or 
Catwater  skirts  the  suburbs  of  Plymouth  on  the  east,  to  the 
Tamar,  which  confines  those  of  Devonport  on  the  west  : 
Stonehouse  lying  between  the  two.  The  waters  of  the 
Sound,  with  the  tine  harbour  of  Catwater,  having  an  inlet 
called  Sutton  Pool,  encircle  the  southern  and  eastern  part 
of  Plymouth.  IMillbay,  opening  from  the  Sound,  washes 
the  western  end  of  Plymouth  and  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Stonehouse.  The  river  Tamar,  forming  the  noble  harbour 
of  Hamoaze,  sweeps  round  the  whole  of  the  west  and  south 
of  Devonport,  and  expanding  into  a  fine  basin  called 
Stonehouse  Pool,  completes  the  water  boundary,  by  confin- 
ing Stonehouse  partly  on  the  west.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  three  towns  have  a  considerable  portion  of  three  sides 
of  each  bounded  by  water.  The  ground  on  which  the  most 
populous  parts  of  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  is  built,  falls 
towards  the  centre,  making  a  sort  of  hollow,  extending 
from  east  to  west,  from  which  the  suburbs  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  north,  and  to  the  high  ground 
called  the  Hoe,  overlooking  the  sea,  on  the  south.  The 
site  of  Devonport,  on  a  piece  of  table  land,  is  more 
elevated  than  either  :  its  face,  on  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  town  stands,  having  an  inclination  gradually  from 
north  to  south  :  whilst  on  throe  sides  it  falls  abruptly  to 
the  lowest  level,  the  suburbs  at  Higher  Stoke,  on  the  north- 
east, rise  to  a  much  higher  position  than  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Exeter  or  great  western  road,  by  which  we  enter, 
traverses  from  east  to  west,  through  Plymouth,  Stonehouse, 
and  Devonport,  to  the  floating  bridge  on  the  Tamar  or 
Hamoaze,  by  the  following  streets, — Jubilee-street,  Exeter- 
street,  Briton-side,  Bilbury-street,  Treville-street,  part  of 
Old-town-street,  Bedford-street,  George-street,  Union- 
street  :  through  Stonehouse,  by  Union-road,  Union-street, 
Edgcumbe-street,  over  Stonehouse  bridge,  through  Devon- 
port,  by  Cumberland-street,  St.  Aubyn-street,  Fore-street, 
Marlborough-street  toNewpassage  :  from  hence  the  floating 
bridge  to  Torpoint  connects  this  county  with  Cornwall, 
by  the  south  road,  through  Liskeard.  The  other  great  road 
from  the  North  of  Devon,  enters  Plymouth  on  the  north- 
east, by  Tavistock-strcet,  Old-town-street,  &c. : — and 
Devonport,  liy  another  branch,  through  the  suburbs  of 
Higher  and  Lower  Stoke,  into  Fore-street. 
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Walks  and  Rides.  Even'  stranger  on  entering  Ply- 
mouth, cannot  fail  to  notice  that  extensive  and  noble 
elevation — the  Royal  Hotel.  For  this  reason,  and  its 
central  situation,  we  shall  make  it  our  principal  starting 
point  on  our  several  walks  and  rides,  to  visit  the  many 
interesting  objects  and  localities  with  which  these  towns 
and  neighbourhood  abound.  On  leaving  the  portico  of  the 
Royal  Hotel,  and  turning  to  the  right,  up  through  the  fine 
open  street  called  Lockyer-street,  will  take  us  to  the  Hoe. 
But  first  of 

The  Roy'al  Hotel  itself.  This  noble  building  was 
erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth,  in  1811,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £60,000,  from  the  design  of  J.  Foulston, 
Esq.,  architect.  It  comprises,  besides  every  accommoda- 
tion for  an  extensive  inn,  in  which  can  be  made  up  seventy 
beds  ;  a  spacious  and  well  fitted  up  theatre,  and  large  and 
handsome  assembly  rooms,  having  an  entrance  by  the 
magnificent  portico  on  the  north  or  principal  front.  The 
present  spirited  occupier  of  the  hotel  has  recently  made 
great  additions  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  this 
establishment,  by  newly  furnishing  a  part,  and  renovating 
the  whole  ;  erecting  hot  and  cold  baths,  and  a  hot  room  for 
airing  bedding,  &c.  &c.  A  few  yards  distant,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  north  front  of  the  Royal  Hotel  and  Theatre, 
stands  the  chaste  and  classic  edifice— 

The  Athen.5;um,  built  from  the  design  of  the  same 
architect.  This  building  was  erected  in  1818,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  institu- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  hall  or  lecture  room,  and  apartments 
containing  the  library  of  the  institution,  a  museum,  having 
a  collection  of  minerals,  fossils,  birds,  shell-fish,  foreign 
rarities,  and  other  miscellaneous  curiosities.  The  hall 
and  museum  of  this  establishment  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  exhibition  of  drawings  and  paintings  of  native  artists. 

Passing  up  Lockyer-street  on  the  left,  opposite  the 
higher  or  south  end  of  the  hotel,  stands  St.  Andrew-'s 
Episcopal  Chapel,  another  work  of  the  talented  archi- 
tect, J.  Foulston,  Esq.,  built  in  182.3,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000, 
and  will  afford  accommodation  to  about  1,100  persons. 
The  avenue  or  street  on  the  left,  by  the  side  of  the  chapel, 
leads  to  Princess-square.  In  this  square  is  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  established  1825.  Lectures  are  delivered  here 
weekly,  from  November  to  April ;  and  there  is  a  library 
containing   more   than    1000   volumes,    and  a  news-room. 
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Continuing  up  Lockyer-street,  on  the  right,  is  the  newly 
erected  Devon  and  Cornwall  Female  Orphan  Asylum. 
This  excellent  institution  was  founded  in  1834,  and  com- 
prises a  school  of  education  and  industry  for  orphan 
children.     We  now  enter  upon 

The  Hoe,  not  by  an  entrance  such  as  the  public  fame 
of  this  beautiful  walk  and  fashionable  neighbourhood  would 
lead  the  stranger  to  expect,  but  between  some  wooden 
posts  !  This  fine  open  space,  on  the  eastern  end  of  which 
the  Citadel  stands,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  Catwater  on 
the  east,  to  MiUbay  on  the  west.  It  is  justly  styled  "the 
lungs"  of  Plymouth;  for  here  the  inhabitants  of  all  grades 
and  ages,  from  "  the  infant  to  the  sire  " — "  the  mechanic  to 
the  squire,"  occasionally  resort  to  take  air  and  exercise, 
over  the  sloping  glades  or  broad  gravel  walks  of  this 
charming  promenade  and  pleasure  ground.  The  view  from 
the  Hoe  is  very  fine,  and  from  its  elevated  position,  very 
extensive ;  embracing  seaward,  the  Sound,  St.  Nicholas 
Island,  the  Breakwater,  the  Mew  Stone,  and  in  clear 
weather,  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  fourteen  miles  distant 
in  the  channel.  On  the  right  the  Covnish  coast,  is  to  be 
traced  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  shelving  shores  of  Caw- 
sand, — and  from  thence  over  the  more  near  and  well  defined 
groves  and  lawns  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  :  still  more  westerly, 
the  town  of  Devonport,  with  its  column  and  steeples,  and 
the  elevated  suburbs  of  Stoke.  On  the  left,  the  eye  can 
mark,  the  line  of  the  shore  from  Staddon  Point  to  the 
heights  of  Mount  Batten,  guarding  the  entrance  to  Catwater; 
and  thence  looking  inland,  overlook  the  town  to  the  woods 
of  Saltram,  and  the  more  distant  hills  of  Dartmoor.  The 
many  footpaths  over  the  declivity  of  the  Hoe  lead  to  a 
walk  that  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Citadel  to  MiUbay.  Just  under 
the  Hoe  is  a  station  for  watermen's  wherries  and  boats. 
On  the  eastern  end  of  the  Hoe  is  a  small  obelisk,  used  as 
a  mark  for  ships  entering  the  harbour.  We  shall  now  leave 
the  Hoe,  and  take  an  easterly  direction  towards 

The  Citadel,  having  the  sea  on  our  right.  A  short 
descent  will  brings  us  to  the  entrance  which  opens  on  the 
side  towards  the  town.  This  fortification  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  has  three  regular  and  two  irregular 
bastions,  the  curtains  of  the  former  being  strengthened  by 
ravelines  and  horn  works,  principally  built  of  limestone  and 
granite.      A   deep   ditch,    counterscarp,    and  covered  way, 
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palisadoed,  surround  three  sides,  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west.  The  parapets  are  constructed  for  about  120  pieces  of 
cannon.  We  shall  now  enter  through  the  two  gateways, 
and  mount  the  ramparts  on  the  left,  and,  walking  round, 
enjoy  the  prospects  before  us.  This  is  a  beautiful  promenade 
at  any  time  in  fair  weatlier,  especially  when  enlivened  by 
the  band  or  parade  of  the  military.  The  centre  of  the 
esplanade  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  George  II., 
attired  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  warrior.  The  buildings 
within  the  citadel  consist  of  houses  for  the  officers,  chapel, 
hospital,   magazine,   armoury,  and  barracks. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  east  portico  of  the  Royal 
Hotel,  and  crossing  obliquely,  enter  George-street,  which 
takes  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  north  side  of  this 
building.  This  street,  until  within  these  few  years,  con- 
sisted principally  of  private  residences,  but  is  now  alto- 
gether changing  its  character  by  the  erection  of  handsome 
shops  :  and  being  in  the  great  thoroughfare  towards  Stone- 
house,  will,  like  other  streets,  we  have  no  doubt,  become 
after  a  short  time,  entirely  devoted  to  business.  Passing 
up  George-street,  we  enter  Bedford-street.  On  the  left, 
being  partly  in  both  streets,  stands  the  Globe  Hotel. 
The  outlet  of  Bedford-street,  ou  the  left,  passing  by  the 
Globe  Hotel,  leads  to  Frankfort-street,  Cornwall-street, 
Russell-street,  and  a  number  of  streets  intersecting  each 
other  in  the  suburbs,  on  this  side  of  the  town.  Taking  our 
way  to  the  right  through  Bedford-street,  on  the  left  is  the 
banking  house  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking 
Company.  A  short  distance  brings  us  to  another  turn, 
where  Old-town-street  opens  on  our  left  :  but  our  course, 
keeping  to  the  right,  round  the  churchyard  wall,  enters 
Whimple-street.  An  opening  from  this  street  leads  1o 
St.  Andrew's  Church  The  tower,  which  contains  a 
peal  of  eight  bells,  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1440.  The  interior  of  this  church  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvements  in  ]8'26.  It  has 
a  good  organ,  and  many  ancient  monuments  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.  On  the  right  is  St.  Andrew's-street.  Whim- 
ple-street with  its  present  and  projected  improvements,  will 
become  a  wide  thoroughfare,  adding  much  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town,  and  increasing  its  facilities  for 
business.  On  the  left  in  this  street  is  the  Stamp  Office, 
adjoining  which  is  the  Naval  Bank.     We  now  come  to 

The  Guildhall,  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
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way.  This  building,  though  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
has  in  a  great  degree,  outlived  its  usefulness ;  its  limited 
size  rendering  it  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  so  large  a  community  now  arisen  round  it.  It 
contains  a  hall,  grand  jury,  and  other  rooms,  a  watch 
house,  prisons,  &c.  There  are  several  portraits  in  the 
hall,  and  a  picture  of  George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent,  by 
Hopner.  Just  beyond  tire  Guildhall  is  the  banking  house 
of  a  branch  of  the  National  Provinciai,  Bank  of 
England.  Inclining  to  the  right,  having  the  Guildhall 
on  our  left,  we  descend  to  a  less  fashionable  quarter  of  the 
town.  Passing  down  through  High-street,  and  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  we  have  the  Parade, 
with  Sutton  Pool  Quay,  and  the  shipping  directly  before  us. 
On  the  left  of  the  Parade  is  the  Custom  House.  This 
building,  principally  composed  of  granite,  was  erected  in 
1819,  at  a  cost  of  about  £8,000.  It  contains  a  long  room 
52  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  and  other  suitable  offices  for 
business.  Ihe  thoroughfares  on  the  right  of  the  Parade 
lead  into  Southside-street ;  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  street 
is  the  Barbican,  and  a  Pier,  at  which  some  of  the  steamers 
land  their  passengers.  This  is  also  a  station  for  watermen's 
wherries  and  boats.  Leaving  the  Parade  by  either  of  the 
openings  on  the  left,  will  take  us  into  Woolster-street. 
Here  is  the  Exchange;  erected  by  a  company  of  share- 
holders, in  1SI3.  Besides  an  open  area  surrounded  by 
spacious  piazzas,  there  is  a  large  room  for  holding  sales, 
meetings,  &c.  and  other  apartments  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Marine  Insurance,  and 
Steam  Packet  Offices.  We  shall  continue  through  Wool- 
ster-street, and  turning  to  the  left  get  into  Vauxhall-street. 
In  this  street  and  neighbourhood  are  the  steam  packet 
offices.  Traversing  Vauxhall-street,  or  nearer  the  water, 
Vauxhall-quay,  will  bring  us  to  Briton-side.  The  continua- 
tion of  this  street  through  Exeter  and  Jubilee- streets, 
leads  to  the  great  eastern  or  Exeter  Road. 

Being  now  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  we 
shall  turn  round,  and  return  towards  the  middle  of  the 
town  again.  In  Briton-side  is  the  King's  Arms  Inn. 
An  omnibus  leaves  this  inn  every  half  hour  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night  for  Devonport, 
going  through  the  principal  streets  of  each  town :  fare 
sixpence  each.  From  Briton-side  we  come  to  Bilbury- 
street.     On   the  left  is  the  Post-Office.     An  opening  on 
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ilic  right  leads  to  Charles'  Church.  This  church,  with 
its  light  and  airy  spire,  was  begun  to  be  erected  in  1646, 
tmt  not  completed  until  1658,  and  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  sphere  of  the  ministerial  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Hawker, 
who  for  more  than  forty  years  was  the  vicar  of  this  parish. 
A  monument,  having  a  finely  sculptured  bust  of  this 
eminently  popular  divine,  is  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church.  The  interior  of  this  structure  was  greatly  im- 
proved iu  1829,  and  now  affords  accommodation  for  1,716 
persons.  From  Bilbury-street,  passing  the  lower  end  of 
Buckwell-street,  we  continue  up  Treville-street,  and 
crossing  Old-town-street,  enter  the  street  immediately 
opposite,  called  East-street.  On  our  right  is  the  INIarket, 
occupying  an  area  of  upwards  of  three  acres.  It  affords 
ample  room  for  meat,  corn,  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables, 
and  for  a  considerable  display  of  manufactured  goods. 
This  market  was  first  opened  about  the  year  1809.  Keeping 
the  market  on  our  right,  and  turning  an  angle  formed 
by  the  boundarj-  wall,  will  bring  us  into  Cornwall-street. 
On  the  left  is  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  established  in 
]  832.  The  commercial  news'-room,  well  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  occupies  a  part  of  this  building. 
Further  down,  on  the  right,  is  the  Public  Library,  a 
building  of  some  architectural  taste,  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  Foulston,  Esq.,  in  1811.  In  this 
street  also  is  the  South  Devon  Savings  Bank.  From 
this  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  thoroughfare  to  Devonport, 
by  crossing  Russell -street  at  the  end  of  Cornwall-street, 
into  Frankfort-street ;  thence  by  King-street  to  Mill-bridge, 
passing  near  Stoke  Church.  At  the  end  of  Cornwall-street, 
turning  to  the  left,  will  bring  us  again  into  Bedford-street. 
Starting  again  from  the  lloyal  Hotel,  by  crossing  the 
open  space  in  a  line  with  the  east  front  of  this  building,  we 
pass  the  recently  fitted  up  offices  of  the  Branch  Bank  of 
England,  and  turning  to  the  left  enter  Union-street,  on 
our  road  to  Stonehouse  and  Devonport.  We  should  state, 
there  are  other  ways  of  going  to  these  towns  besides  the 
walk  we  are  now  about  to  take.  The  one  already  alluded 
to,  by  Frankfort-street  and  King-street,  and  the  fine  open 
road  between  the  north  side  of  the  Hotel  and  Buckland- 
terrace,  keeping  near  Millbay  to  Caroline-place,  thence  by 
Emma-place  and  Chapel-street  to  Stonehouse  bridge.  The 
straight  and  wide  thoroughfare  we  are  now  in,  called  Union- 
street  and  Union-road,   one  part  of  which  is  in   Plymouth, 
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the  other  in  Stonehouse,  presents  to  the  eye  something  cf 
a  metropolitan  character,  when  looking  at  the  vista  afforded 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  On  our  left  two  striking 
Doric  columns,   supporting  the  front  of 

The  Royal  Union  Baths,  will  first  claim  our  atten- 
tion. This  huilding  was  erected  by  a  company  of  share- 
holders, in  1829.  The  front  part  is  appropriated  to  a 
subscription  news'-room,  and  the  npper  part  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 
History  Society  :  the  other  parts  of  the  premises  being 
occupied  by  the  baths.  These  baths  consist  of  two  large 
areas  fur  swimming,  sixty  feet  long,  by  thirty  feet  wide, 
which  are  supplied  with  salt  water  from  the  Sound,  daily, 
by  means  of  pipes  ; — eight  warm,  two  vapour,  two  sulphur, 
three  cold  plunge,  three  shower,  one  Harrowgate,  and  two 
douche  baths,  with  every  necessary  and  complete  accom- 
modation. The  scale  of  prices  charged  in  this  establishment 
is  reasonable. 

We  pursue  our  onward  course  in  a  straight  direction, 
and  enter  Stonehouse.  A  street  on  our  right,  called  St. 
Mary-street,  leads  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  opened 
in  the  year  1762.  It  is  a  large  establishment,  the  whole 
area,  including  buildings,  grounds,  &c.,  covers  about 
twenty-four  acres,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  not  les« 
than  twelve  hundred  jjatients.  Not  far  from  this  excellent 
public  institution,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Stonehouse  creek, 
is  the  Military  Hospital.  Returning  again  to  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  which  at  this  end  of  Stonehouse 
is  called  Edgcumbe-street,  either  of  the  openings  on  our 
left  will  take  us  to  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  but 
we  shall  prefer  to  go  there  by  the  more  circuitous  route, 
through  Chapel-street,  by  turning  to  the  left,  at  the  end  of 
Edgcumbe-street.  These  barracks  will  contain  about  seven 
hundred  men.  There  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  buildings 
themselves,  but  the  '•  lover  of  sweet  sounds  "  will  be  highly 
delighted  with  the  performance  of  the  well-trained  band  of 
the  corps,  who  play  daily  in  the  square  of  the  barracks  to 
a  large  muster  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Continuing  in  a  straight  line  with  Chapel-street,  we 
enter  Durnford-street.  On  the  right  is  a  way  to  a  small 
pier  or  jetty  in  Stonehouse  Pool,  called  the  Admiral's 
Hard,  a  station  for  watermen's  boats  and  wherries.  On 
the  left,  at  the  end  of  Durnford-street,  stands 

St.     Paul's    Chapel,    built   in    1830.      This    elegant 
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structure,  ia  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  is  another 
effort  of  the  architect  J.  Foulston,  Esq.,  to  whose  skill  and 
genius  so  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  these  towns  are 
indebted  It  is  not  a  very  large  chapel,  but  has  sittings  for 
about  1,100  persons,  the  major  part  of  which  are  free. 
From  the  number  of  respectable  houses  building  on  the 
pleasant  and  eligible  sites  surrounding  the  chapel,  this 
neighbourhood  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  fashionable,  as 
it  certainlj-  is  already,  the  west  end,  of  Stonehouse.  A 
very  short  distance,  by  a  way  on  the  right,  will  take  us  to 
the  large  and  interesting  public  establishment 

The  Royal  William  Victualling  Yard.  This 
national  work,  completed  within  the  last  ten  years,  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  at  a  cost  of  £1,500,000, 
occupies  with  the  basins,  wharfs,  &c.,  a  space  of  between 
fifteen  and  si.xteen  acres,  about  six  of  which  were  recover- 
ed from  the  sea.  Some  idea  of  the  labour  involved  in  this 
part  of  the  undertaking  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact, 
that  300,000  tons  of  rock  were  removed  by  the  excavations, 
aad  the  sea  wall  which  supports  the  wharfs  or  terraces, 
extending  1500  feet  in  length,  was  built  to  the  water  level 
by  means  of  diving  bells.  The  principal  front,  seen  from 
the  west,  shows  three  distinct  quadrangular  buildings;  that 
on  the  left,  is  appropriated  to  the  Corn  and  Baking  depart- 
ment ;  the  centre,  to  various  kinds  of  stores  of  a  miscel- 
laneous description;  the  right  hand  range  to  the  Cooperage 
department,  with  stores,  &c.  On  the  south-western  side 
facing  Mount  Edgcumbe,  stands  a  distinct  loug  and  sub- 
stantial range,  called  the  Clarence  Stores.  The  materials 
employed  in  all  these  bindings  are  lime-stone  and  Cornish 
granite ;  the  former  being  used  for  the  general  facings, 
and  the  latter  for  the  cornices  and  more  ornamental  parts 
of  the  buildings.  Iron  and  copper  are  substituted  for  wood, 
wherever  practicable,  in  the  construction  of  the  roofs, 
floors,  &c.,  to  guard  against  fire.  The  entrance  from 
Durnford-street  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  stranger's  atten- 
tion, from  the  general  boldness  of  effect  produced  by  the 
centre  arch,  with  its  sculptured  and  emblematic  devices, 
and  by  a  well  executed  statue  of  his  late  majesty  William 
IV.,  thirteen  feet  six  inches  high,  surmounting  the  whole. 
Of  the  interior  economy,  arrangements,  and  business  of 
this  establishment,  which  will  be  found  so  interesting  to 
the  visiter,  our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  a  few  par- 
ticulars.    In  one  part  of  the  buildings  appropriated  for  the 
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preparation  of  the  butchers'  meat,  is  the  Slaughter  House, 
where  seventy  or  eighty  head  of  cattle  can  be  dispatched 
at  once  ;  near  which  are  the  Weighing  and  Beef  Houses, 
with  stores  for  vegetables,  &c.  In  the  corn,  mill,  and 
baking  department  will  be  seen  the  whole  of  the  process, 
where,  by  means  of  two  steam  engines  of  forty  horse 
power,  the  corn  is  ground  into  flour,  then  sifted,  and 
passed  down  to  a  story  below,  where  it  is  conveyed  into  a 
kneading  trough,  and  by  a  series  of  curiously  contrived 
instruments,  properly  kneaded  into  dough,  and  prepared 
for  another  operation  of  being  cut  up  iuto  the  required 
size  for  biscuits,  &c.  ready  for  the  bakehouse.  A  batch  of 
biscuits  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  baking ;  after 
which,  they  are  placed  in  a  room,  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature  for  three  days,  for  the  purpose  of  drying. 
The  itiechanical  contrivances  and  other  operations,  whereby 
the  whole  work  connected  with  this  department  is  carried 
out,  are  very  pleasing  to  inspect.  The  business  of  the 
cooperage  department,  and  the  large  stores,  containing 
vast  quantities  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  spirits,  utensils, 
&c.,  and  the  means  and  appliances  for  their  complete 
stowage  and  ready  shipment,  must  be  seen,  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  extensive  nature,  efficacy,  and  economy  with 
which  the  whole  is  conducted.  We  cannot  permit  the 
visiter  to  take  his  leave  of  this  noble  Yard,  without  first 
walking  round  from  the  Clarence  Stores  on  the  south, 
along  the  extensive  line  of  wharfs,  to  their  termination  on 
the  north,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  entire 
front  elevation  of  the  buildings,  but  for  the  very  pleasant 
prospect  that  is  here  obtained  ;  looking  over  Stouehouse 
Pool,  towards  Devonport,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  &c. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  Victualling  Yard  by  the  same 
way  we  entered  it,  and  taking  a  right  hand  road,  pursue  a 
very  pleasant  gravel  walk  or  public  promenade,  on  which 
some  accommodating  seats  are  placed,  towards  the  battery 
and  reservoir,  on  the  high  ground,  at  the  back  of  the 
Victualling  Office.  Here  the  royal  marines  practise  firing 
shot  at  a  target  off  Drake's  Island.  The  view  from  this 
spot  overlooking  the  entrance  to  Hamoaze,  the  shipping 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  &c.,  is  very  fine.  Retracing  our  steps, 
and  by  Durnford  and  Chapel-streets  regaining  the  thorough- 
fare to  Devonport,  we  come  to  Stonehouse  bridge.  On  the 
right  is  the  Brunswick  Hotel.  After  being  <oWd  at  the 
gate,  and  given  our  ticket  to  some  poor  boy  on  the  opposite 
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side,  who  is  brought  to  a  dead-lock  for  want  of  the  means 
of  passing  through,  we  proceed  to  ascend  the  hill  to  Devon- 
port.  On  the  left  is  a  road  winding  round  the  margin  of 
Stonehouse  Pool  and  the  entrance  of  the  Hamoaze,  to 
Richmond  Walk,  passing  the  baths,  the  admiral's  stairs, 
&c.,  a  most  delightful  walk,  encircling  the  whole  of  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  town,  up  to  the  Dock-yard  wall. 
On  the  right,  just  after  passing  Stonehouse  bridge,  is  a 
path  across  the  fields  to  Stoke  church,  which  is  seen  from 
this  point,  and  the  iNIilitarj-  Hospital,  not  far  distant.  On 
arriving  at  the  top  of  Stonehouse  or  Devonport  hill,  we 
must  stop  on  the  drawbridge  and  look  around.  Here  the 
prospect,  looking  down  on  the  extended  front  of  the 
Koyal  Victualling  Yard,  the  Sound,  and  the  grounds  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  opposite,  is  perfectly  unique.  Standing 
in  our  present  position  it  will  be  seen  that  this  side  of  the 
town  is  fortified  with  wall  and  fosse.  The  lines  extend  on 
our  left  to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  our  right,  form  a 
continued  chain  of  defence,  encircling  the  whole  of  the 
east  and  north,  or  land  side  of  the  town.  There  are  three 
entries  to  Devonport  through  these  lines  ;  the  one  we  are 
now  on.  and  two  others,  having  strong  gateways  of  masonry, 
with  a  drawbridge  to  each,  one  situated  more  to  the  east, 
and  the  other  on  the  north.  We  shall  now,  by  an  opening 
on  the  left,  enter  upon  the  extensive  parade  ground  and 
beautiful  public  promenade  of 

Mount  Wise.  On  this  spot,  military  parades  and 
inspections  are  held;  and  on  days  of  rejoicing,  the  whole 
disposable  force  in  the  three  towns  is  reviewed,  when 
it  becomes  the  scene  of  great  gaiety.  The  southern  end, 
near  the  battery,  the  inhabitants  make  their  favourite 
walk,  to  enjoy  the  noble  prospect,  and  hear  the  martial 
music  of  the  band,  which  daily,  in  fine  weather,  enlivens 
the  fashionable  groups  here  assembled.  The  Government 
House  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  grand  parade.  A 
brass  cannon,  of  very  large  size,  taken  from  the  Turks  at 
the  Dardanelles,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Duckworth,  stands 
in  front  of  the  east  end.  At  the  west  end  of  the  parade 
is  the  Admiral's  House.  On  a  rising  ground,  a  short 
distance  from  it,  is  the  Semaphore,  or  telegraph  station, 
by  means  of  which  communications  are  constantly  main- 
tained between  the  Admiral's  ofiice  and  the  guard  ship, 
being  connected  by  the  line  of  telegraphs  on  the  coast 
with  the  Admiralty  in  London.     Near  the  Semaphore  is  a 
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Camera  Obscura. — Visiters  are  freely  admitted,  and  any 
gratuity  they  may  please  to  bestow  is  applied  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  the  beneiit  of  orphans  of  seamen  and  marines. 
From  Mount  Wise,  paths  communicate  with  Richmond 
"Walk,  and  the  Clarence  baths  under,  along  by  the  water's 
edge,  taking  a  direction  on  one  side  towards  Stonehouse 
bridge,  as  before  mentioned,  and  on  the  other  towards 
Mutton  {/ove,  a  station  for  watermen's  boats  and  wherries. 
Instead  of  leaving  Mount  Wise  by  the  way  we  entered, 
at  the  top  of  Stonehouse  hill,  we  shall  cut  off  an  angle, 
and  quit  it  through  George-street,  having  the  barracks  on 
our  right.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  on  turning  to  the  left, 
the  striking  elevation  of  the  Towx  Hall,  directly  before 
us  at  the  head  of  Ker-street,  becomes  an  object  of 
curiosity.  As  we  approach  the  Hall,  the  Column,  the 
Egyptian-fronted  Library,  and  other  public  buildings  of 
great  architectural  character,  open  upon  us.  These,  with 
the  addition  of  Mount  Zion  Chapel,  and  the  range  of 
buildings  opposite  the  Library,  all  very  near  each  other, 
were  designed  by  J.  Foulston,  Esq. 

The  Town  Hai.l  was  built  in  182L  The  cost,  (not 
including  the  internal  fittings,)  £2,902.  It  includes  a  hall, 
about  seventy-five  feet  long,  by  forty  feet  wide,  council 
chamber,  offices,  and  committee  rooms  for  business,  a 
town  prison,  station  house,  and  apartments  for  the  town- 
sergeant.  The  hall  is  decorated  with  several  fine  portraits  ; 
one  of  his  late  majesty  William  IV. 

The  Column,  erected  in  1824,  to  commemorate  the 
period  when  this  town  "  became  of  age,"  and  entitled  to 
have  a  ••name  of  its  own,  and  consequently  giving  up  the 
dependent  cognomen  of  "  Plymouth  L)ook,"  took  the  more 
independent  and  distinguishing  title  of  "  Devonport." 
This  fine  tiuted  pillar,  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  stands, 
including  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  124  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  street.  The  cost  of  construction  was  about 
£2,800.  The  view  from  the  gallery  of  this  column,  for 
beauty  and  extent,  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  A  panorama  of 
the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  is  here  unfolded. 
Besides  those  varied  and  interesting  objects  which  form  so 
many  pleasing  j)ictures  from  the  several  points  already 
mentioned,  this  column  gives  us  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
waters  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  up  the  Tamar,  on  which  the 
Admiral's  ship,  and  a  hundred  other  ships  of  war  are  lying 
at   anchor.      By   payment,    visiters    are    admitted    to    the 
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gallery,  on  application  to  the  person  living  near,  who  is 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it. 

The  Public  or  Civil  and  Military  Library,  with 
its  Egyptian  facade,  on  the  right  of  the  town  hall,  com- 
prises a  news'-room,  committee  rooms,  a  museum,  and 
spacious  library,  having  upwards  of  4,000  volumes.  It 
also  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  liberally 
presented  to  the  institution  by  sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1823,  at  an  expense  of  about 
£1,500.  Not  far  from  the  town  hall  is  the  Calvinistic 
chapel,  called  Mount  Zion,  deserving  notice  from  the 
peculiar  style  of  architecture ;  that  of  the  oriental  or 
Mahommedan,  adapted  to  a  Christian  place  of  worship. 
This  building  was  erected  about  the  same  time  as  those 
already  mentioned  in  this  neighbourhood,  costing  upwards 
of  £2,000.  A  substantial  edifice  stands  in  Ker-street, 
appropriated  to  the  Royal  Naval  Annuitant  Society, 
established  in  1823. 

We  shall  leave  Ker-slreet,  crossing  Duke-street  and 
Cumberland-street,  by  the  openings  in  a  line  with  one  side 
of  the  newly-erected  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  enter 
St.  Aubyn-street.  A  short  distance  on  the  rigl..,  in  this 
street,  is  the  Post  Office  :  a  little  beyond,  on  the  opposite 
side,  a  branch  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking 
Company.  At  the  second  opening  on  the  right  is  seen  in 
Chapel-street,  St.  Albyn  Chahel,  having  a  lofty  stone 
spire.  In  Chapel-street,  also  is  the  Union  Savings  Bank. 
The  opening  on  the  left  of  St.  Aubyn-street,  opposite  the 
chapel,  is  Market-street,  leading  to  the  Market.  This 
capacious  market  is  well  supplied  with  every  commodity  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdajs. 

We  now  enter  Fore-street,  the  principal  street  of  Devon- 
port ;  and  in  fact,  taking  its  extent,  width,  and  number  of 
respectable  shops,  may  be  termed  the  best  street  of  the 
three  towns.  Turning  to  the  left,  a  short  distance  will 
bring  us  to  the  principal  inns.  On  the  right,  the  large  and 
modern  elevation  of  the  Koyal  Hotel  ;  adjoining  which 
is  the  London  Inn  ;  and  nearly  opposite  is  Weakley's 
Hotel.  From  the  London  Inn,  an  omnibus  to  Plymouth 
starts  every  half  hour, — fare  sixpence  each.  Not  far  from 
the  inns,  in  the  same  street,  is  the  Devonport  Bank,  a 
.branch  of  the  Nation.\l  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  Stamp  Office.  Opposite  the  Royal  Hotel  is  a 
well  frequented  Reading   a-nd    News'-Room.      A  short 
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distance  on  tlie  left  is  the  Prince  George  Inn,  At  the 
bottom  of  Fore-street,  directly  before  us,  is  the  principal 
entrance   to    the   greatest   attraction    in    this  vicinity, 

THE  DOCK  YARD.  Before  the  stranger  can  be 
admitted  here,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  write  a  short 
note  to  the  Admiral  Superintendent,  stating  his  name  and 
address,  requesting  permission  for  himself  or  friends.  This 
presented  to  one  of  the  policemen  at  the  entrance,  will 
soon  be  attended  to,  by  an  officer  being  sent  to  conduct  him 
or  party  over  the  establishment.  An  exception  is  made  in 
the  case  of  foreigners,  who  are  required  to  have  an  express 
order  from  the  Admiralty  before  admission.  We  cannot 
presume  to  enter  into  the  mhiutioe  of  the  many  astonishing 
and  interesting  objects  and  operations  that  the  stranger  wiU 
meet  with  in  his  peregrination  over  this  extensive  naval 
arsenal.  We  must,  as  in  other  cases,  limit  our  remarks  to 
a  few  of  the  principal.  We  have  stated  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  this  Dock-yard  to  be 
upwards  of  2,000  ;  this  does  not  include  those  artisans  who 
may  be  engaged  on  any  contract  executing  within  the  walls, 
or  the  convicts  ;  and  only  refers  to  times  of  peace.  During 
war,  the  number  is  computed  to  amount  to  between  four 
and  five  thousand.  Within  the  extensive  space  of  more 
than  seventy  acres,  comprised  within  the  walls,  there  are 
five  slips,  for  the  purpose  of  building  ships  of  the  largest 
class,  covered  with  immense  roofs  or  sheds,  which  effectually 
protect  them  from  the  weather;  three  single  docks,  and 
one  double  dock,  for  carrying  on  repairs.  The  extent  of 
excavation  and  masonry  employed  in  the  construction  of 
one  of  them  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  dimensions 
of  the  "  North  New  Dock,"  excavated  from  the  solid  rock; 
length  25  1  feet  2  inches,— extreme  breadth  97  feet, — depth 
27  feet  8  inches.  Besides  the  numerous  workshops,  in 
which  are  carried  on  the  different  trades  and  professions 
embraced  in  ship  building,  and  storehouses,  all  on  the 
same  extensive  scale  ;  there  is  a  handsome  chapel,  a  sub- 
stantial range  of  brick  buildings,  inhabited  by  the  officers 
of  the  yard,  a  military  guard-house,  and  a  surgery,  for  the 
instant  assistance  of  any  of  the  artisans,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. We  shall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  dififerent 
departments  to  which  the  visiter  will  be  introduced;  not 
perhaps  in  the  order  he  may  see  them,  for  that  will  depend 
on  the  way  he  may  be  conducted  by  the  attendant.  We 
shall  begin  with 
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The  Rope  Houses.  There  are  two  buildings  1,200 
feet  long  :  on  one  of  the  floors  is  some  beautiful  machinery, 
employed  for  spinning  yarn  and  other  purposes  connected 
with  rope  making.  One  of  the  houses  is  fire-proof,  being 
built  entirely  of  stone.  Here  cables  are  made  one  hundred 
fathoms  in  length,  and  twenty-five  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Mould  Loft.  This  is  not  shewn  without  express 
permission.  In  order  to  make  moulds  to  correspond  with 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  ship  to  be  built,  the  lines  of 
the  drawings  are  transferred  on  a  floor.  The  scale  generally 
employed  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  or  one  forty- 
eighth  part  of  the  size  of  the  ship  to  be  built.  Here  are 
prepared  the  moulds  and  such  other  necessary  details 
dependent  on  this  department. 

The  Smithery  or  Blacksmiths'  Shop  contains 
forty-eight  forges,  and  when  heavy  work,  such  as  making 
anchors,  is  in  hand,  deserving  especial  notice.  A  machine 
called  a  Hercules,  weighing  about  8  cwt.,  used  to  be  em- 
ployed, by  being  lifted  to  a  considerable  height,  and  let 
fall  with  immense  force  on  the  glowing  metal.  This  has 
been  superseded  by  Nasmyth's  patent  tilt  hammer.  The 
operations  carried  on  by  the  swarthy  Vulcans  engaged  at 
these  times,  though  not  of  a  silent  nature,  are  yet  of  a 
verj-  brilliant  description,  for  they  are  constantly  surrounded 
with  sparfiS.  The  largest  size  anchor  weighs  about  96  cwt. 
and  will  employ  thirty-six  men,  ten  days,  working  ten 
hours  a  day,  to  make  it.  A  steam  engine  has  lately  been 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  blast  to  the 
furnaces  employed  in  works  of  this  description. 

The  Engineer,  Millwright,  and  Sawing  Mills 
Department.  The  moving  power,  by  which  the  multi- 
farious operations  carried  on  here,  is  steam.  There  are 
lathes  for  turning  iron,  a  large  machine  for  planing  the 
same  material,  and  others  for  punching,  shearing,  and 
drilling  it.  One  for  cutting  screws  and  bolts.  The  segment 
saw,  cutting  wood  into  segments  of  circles,  varying  in 
dimensions  from  one  foot  in  diameter  to  that  of  ten  feet; — 
and  the  circular  saw,  squaring  and  cutting  a  piece  of  hard 
oak,  several  feet  thick,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity. 
The  sawing  mills,  changing  huge  logs  of  timber  into  thin 
planks,  and  various  other  operations,  all  shewing  great 
.mechanical  skill,  and  correspondingly  interesting  to  the 
spectator.  We  must  not  forget  the  "  Jim  Crow,"  a 
machine  connected  with  one  of  the  engines  of  this  depart- 
ment, for  making  halyards,  or  small  ropes. 
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The  Mast-house  and  Basins.  The  masts,  yards,  and 
spars,  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  are  here  kept,  princi- 
pally in  water,  as  the  best  means  of  preservation.  It  is  said, 
that  a  complete  set  of  masts  and  yards  for  a  first-rate,  costs 
not  less  than  £4,U0O. 

The  Anchor  Wharf,  the  Boat  House,  the  Sail 
Store,  and  the  long  ranges  of  building,  filled  with  every 
kind  of  stove  that  may  be  required,  all,  more  or  less, 
contain  objects  of  interest  to  the  visiter,  and  where  the 
scientific  inquirer  will  find  much  to  gratify  him. 

There  is  a  pleasant  little  spot  near  the  south  end  of  the 
mast-house  called  King's  Hill.  His  majesty  George  HI., 
in  his  visit  to  this  Yard,  having  been  so  pleased  with  the 
charming  prospect  seen  from  this  eminence,  es])ressed  a 
wish  that  it  might  be  excepted  from  the  general  excavation 
to  which  the  surrounding  site  was  subjected.  A  small 
building  is  now  erected,  commemorative  of  this  circum- 
stance, which  most  strangers  do  not  fail  to  inspect.  Those 
who  visited  this  arsenal  previous  to  the  27th  of  September, 
1840,  will  very  much  miss  the  interesting  collettion  of 
national  trophies  and  other  curiosities  in  the  Adelaide 
Gallery,  which  were  imfortunately  destroyed  by  the 
calamitous  fire  that  then  took  place. 

On  leaving  the  Dock  Yard  to  visit  the  Gun  Wharf,  we 
turn  to  the  left,  and  keep  straight  with  this  side  of  the 
Dock-yard  wall  through  Queen-street.  On  our  left  is 
Cornwall-street,  leading  to  North  Corner,  a  station  for 
watermen's  boats  and  wherries.  A  very  little  distance 
brings  us  to  the  entrance  of 

The  Gun  Wharf.  Here  too,  the  stranger  must  obtain 
permission  before  he  will  be  allowed  to  enter.  Application 
by  a  note,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dock  Yard,  addressed  to 
the  Storekeeper,  will  readily  be  responded  to  by  the 
authorities.  This  is  a  large  and  important  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  occupies  a  site  of  five  acres. 
Here  are  deposited  almost  every  kind  of  weapon  Ihat  (he 
art  of  war  has  introduced.  There  are  two  spacious  store- 
houses, three  stories  high.  In  one,  called  the  Armoury, 
are  deposited  and  arranged  muskets,  bayonets,  cutlasses, 
pistols,  and  other  weapons,  after  the  manner  of  those  la 
the  late  long  room  of  the  Tower  of  London,  in  racks,  and 
around  the  walls,  in  all  manner  of  devices,  such  as  crescents, 
stars,  circles,  &c.  There  are  also  depositories  for  gun- 
carriages,   and  all   the  necessary  implements   of  the   field 
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train.  In  the  open  spaces  between  the  store-houses,  and  on 
the  wharf,  are  files  of  cannon,  and  pyramids  of  cannon 
shot.  The  immense  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
here  stored,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  arrangement  in  the 
Armoury,  will  excite  the  surprise  and  attention  of  the 
visiter.  There  are  dsvellings  for  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment, with  a  neat  avenue  of  trees  in  front,  and  every 
accommodation  within  the  walls.  This  depot  was  completed 
about  the  year  1725,  after  the  design  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
From  the  Gun  Wharf  we  shall  proceed  a  little  way  on 
the  left  in  Queen-street,  and  taking  the  last  opening  on 
the  right,  cross  into  Morice-square.  In  the  north-eastern 
corner  is  an  opening  leading  to  the  North  Gate  of  the 
town,  and  road  to  New  Passage,  Morice  Town,  &c.  From 
the  hill  just  outside  the  gate,  we  overlook  the  Tamar,  and 
the  place  from  whence  the  Steam  Ferry  to  Torpoint  plys 
every  half-hour,  and  the  suburbs  called  New  Passage  and 
Morice  Town.  We  would  recommend  the  stranger  to  take 
a  trip  across  to  Torpoint  in  the  steam  ferry  boat,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  and  down  the  Hamoaze, 
to  see  the  great  number  of  ships  of  war,  here  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  and  to  pass  near  some  of  these  leviathans  of  the 
deep ;  leaving  out  other  objects  that  would  enhance  the 
pleasure,  there  is  another  consideration,  that  now-a-days, 
has  great  weight  with  most  of  her  majesty's  lieges — "  the 
price." — A  penny  there,  and  a  penny  back,  will  defray  the 
cost.  The  site  of  the  intended  new  Government  Steam 
Yard  lies  between  Morice  Town  and  the  Tamar.  The 
Powder  Magazine  is  to  be  removed  to  Kinterburj', 
further  up  the  river;  government  having  purchased  a 
large  estate  for  that  purpose.  The  works  progressing  for 
this  steam  yard  are  of  a  very  extensive  description.  One  of 
the  most  important  inventions  of  the  age,  Nasmyth's 
Pile  Driving  Machine,  is  here  in  operation.  This  efficient 
machine,  by  which  the  great  coffer  dam,  of  1,600  feet  in 
length  has  been  made,  drives  a  pile  66  feet  long,  in  four 
minutes,  whilst  the  ordinary  time  employed  by  the  old 
method  was  between  fifteen  and  twenty  hours.  The  road 
from  this  gate  leads  also  to  Saltash,  passing  through 
Morice  Town. 

Turning  back  from  the  north-gate,  we  shall  make  our 
way  again  to  Fore-street,  through  Marlborough-street. 
In  Fore-street,  we  turn  to  the  left,  towards  the  higher  end 
or  north-eastern  gate  of  the  town.     Within  this  gate,  like 
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the  other  two  on  the  lines,  is  placed  a  guard-house.  The 
ground  on  our  right,  from  this  point  to  the  more  eastern 
gateway  by  which  we  entered  Devonport,  is  principally 
occupied  by  barracks  for  soldiers.  On  the  left  has  lately 
been  erected  a  new  Military  Prison.  Passing  over  the 
drawbridge  at  East  Gate,  and  taking  the  first  road  on  the 
left  will  lead  us  to  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Stoke.  Here  are  terraces,  rows,  and  detached 
villas,  very  delightfully  situated,  enjoying  most  extensive 
and  agreeable  prospects  over  the  three  towns  and  harbours. 
Continuing  this  road  up  through  Higher  Stoke  on  the 
left  hand,  is  the  old  fort  called  the  Block  House.  This 
is  the  highest  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  quite  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  view  here  is  unlimited  for  miles  round. 
The  road  in  a  more  easterly  direction,  from  which  we 
diverge  a  short  distance  from  Devonport  gate,  leads  to 
Stonehouse  and  Plymouth,  by  Mill-bridge,  passing  Stoke 
church,  as  before  mentioned. 

Having  taken  the  stranger  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  three  towns,  we  shall  now,  before  we  start  again  on 
any  of  our  excursions,  which  will  take  us  upon  the  water, 
or  the  several  walks  and  rides  in  the  vicinity,  point  out  the 
different  stations  where  boats  and  hackney  coaches  are  kept 
for  hire.  Stations  for  Boats  ; — Plymouth, — Barbican 
Pier,  Hoe,  Catdown,  Millbay  and  Pier,  Firestone-bay. 
Stonehouse, — Admiral's  Hard,  Stonehouse  Pool,  Mill- 
bridge,  Devonport, — Mutton  Cove,  North  Corner,  New 
Passage.  Hackney     Coach     Stands; — Plymouth, — 

Rojal  Hotel,  Lockyer-street,  Bedford-street,  Old-town- 
street,  New  Quay,  Briton-side,  Octagon,  Union-street, 
eastern  end  of  O.Kford-place.  Stonehouse, — Edgcumbe- 
place,  Durnford-street,  Hobart-street.  Devonport, — Fore- 
street,  werstern  end  of  Pembroke-street,  Morice  Town, 
George-street.     5'<oX-e,— Waterloo-street. 

The  fares  and  boat  and  hackney  coachmen  are  regulated 
by  Commissioners,  under  certain  provisions  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  for  the  purpose.  The  boatmen's  fares 
to  and  from  each  station,  and  to  almost  every  point  within 
the  different  harbours  and  creeks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  fixed  and  published  in  a  small  book ;  and  every  water- 
man is  bound,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  to 
produce  this  book. when  demanded  by  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  have  hired,  or  are  about  to  hire  him.  The  time 
fares   for  boats  are  as  follows  : — the  first  hour,   one  shilling 
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each  boatman  ;  every  subsequent  half  hour,  three  pence, 
provided  the  charge  for  a  boat  and  man  does  not  exceed 
six  shillings  a  day,  in  fair  weather.  A  boatman  kept 
waiting  longer  than  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pence  for  every  subsequent  half  hour.  Night  fares  to  be 
one  half  more  than  those  fixed  for  fair  weather.  Private 
bargains  between  the  hirer  and  boatman,  may  be  made, 
either  for  time  or  distance.  If  the  bargain  be  less  than 
the  fare,  it  may  be  enforced ;  if  more,  the  boatman 
cannot  demand  it.  The  fare  for  stormy,  to  be  one  half 
more  than  for  fair  weather :  fifty-six  pounds  of  luggage 
allowed  without  an  increase  of  fare  ;  three-pence  for  every 
half  cwt.  or  fractional  part  beyond  that. 

Hackney  Coach  Fares.  Two  grown  persons,  any 
distance  not  exceeding  a  mile,  by  one  horse,  eight-pence  ; 
by  two  horses,  one  shilling  :  every  additional  half  mile  or 
fractional  part,  four-pence.  Three  or  four  persons,  the 
same  distance,  one  shilling ;  by  two  horses,  not  exceding 
six  persons,  one  shilling  and  three-pence  ;  every  additional 
half  mile  or  fractional  part,  sixpence.  No  fare  to  be  less 
than  one  shilling.  Night  fares  to  be  double.  Time  Fares. 
—For  any  time,  not  exceeding  half  an  hour,  one  shilling 
and  six-pence.  One  hour,  two  shillings  and  sis-pence. 
Every  additional  quarter  of  an  hour  or  fractional  part,  six- 
pence. Every  hackney  coachman,  like  the  waterman,  is 
bound  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  fares  and  rules  and  regulations, 
for  the  inspection  of  persons  hiring,  or  about  to  hire,  under 
a  penalty  of  forty  shillings. 

To  Mount  Edgcumbe,  from  its  proximity,  and 
"  thousand  and  one  beauties,"  both  natural  and  artificial, 
will  be  our  first  excursion.  Before  we  set  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  permission,  if  on  any  other  day  but 
Monday.  Free  admission  is  granted  on  that  day  ;  but  for 
other  parts  of  the  week,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Steward  of  the  manor,  residing  at  Stouehouse.  A  regular 
passage  boat  constantly  plys  from  the  Admiral's  Hard, 
Stonehousc,  to  Cremill  Point,  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Persons 
proceeding  from  Plymouth  or  Stonehousc  can  take  boat  at 
this  point,  or  from  the  station  at  the  Hoe,  or  Millbay ; 
those  from  Devonport,  at  Mutton  Cove. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  with  its  fine  castellated  mansion,  its 
gardens,  its  lawns,  its  groves,  and  its  parks,  the  unrivalled 
beauties  of  which  poets,  both  old  and  young,  have  delighted 
to    honour,   is    the  scat  of  the  Earl  of  Mount   Edgcumbe, 
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and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between  Hamoaze 
and  the  Sound,  covering  an  extent  of  ground  about  three 
miles  in  circumference.  Much  as  the  taste  and  art  of 
modern  dajs  have  done  to  enrich  and  make  this  lovely 
spot  as  w^e  now  see  it,  yet  its  natural  beauties,  or  as  it 
appeared  in  the  olden  time,  must  have  been  many,  and  of 
first  rate  excellence.  We  are  told  that  it  excited  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  admiral  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  He,  it  is  said,  had  fixed 
Lis  longing  eyes  upon  it,  and  in  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  among  the  dons,  stipulated  that  Mount  Edgcumbe 
should  be  his:  but  as  John  Bull  and  his  "jolly  jacks" 
were  no  party  to  this  arrangement,  the  Spanish  duke 
declined  to  "  come  and  take  it."  Garrick  has  left  his 
testimony  to  the  beauties  of  this  place,  in  the  following 
whimsical  lines  : — 

"  This  mount  all  the  mounts  of  Oreat  Britain  surpasses, 
"  'Tis  the  haunt  of  the  Muses,  the  Mount  of  Parnassus; 
"  Fame  lies  :  'tis  not  Stratford,  this,  this,  is  the  spot 
"  ^\here  Genius  on  Nature  our  Shakspeare  begot; 
"This  only  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare  could  be, 
"  Whose  wonders  can  e'en  make  a  poet  of  me." 

We  may  well  be  deterred,  if  we  had  no  other  reason, 
from  entering  on  a  description  of  this  place,  by  the  words 
of  H.  E.  Carriugton,  Esq.,*  in  his  excellent  and  highly 
poetical  Description  and  Guide  to  this  neighbourhood,  in 
which  he  says — "To  convey  a  correct  idea  of  this  region 
of  enchantment  is  a  task  adapted  rather  to  the  pencil  than 
to  the  pen,  and  the  mind  almost  shrinks  from  the  attempt 
to  embody  in  mere  words  even  a  faint  image  of  so  much 
beauty."  We  shall  therefore  be  content  with  only  giving 
a  simple  enumeration  of  certain  objects  and  localities 
within  this  noble  domain,  that  common  consent  has  decreed 
the  most  preeminent,  not  doubting  but  the  stranger  will 
agree  in  the  general  opinion,  and  derive  great  pleasure 
and  delight  in  their  survey  aud  contemplation.  The 
Gardens.  First,  the  Italian  Gay-den,  with  its  gravel 
walks,  its  shrubs  of  laurustinus,  arbutus,  and  other 
perennials;  its  marble  fountain,  with  jet  d'eau,  and  sur- 
rounding statues  :  and  its  lofty  Doric  conservatory,  for 
the  winter  preservation  of  the  numerous  foreign  plants  here 

•  Son  of  the  Poet,  whosa  works  so  beautifully  describe  the 
scenery  of  "  Dartmoor."  The  "  Banks  of  theTamar,  &c." — The 
poet  himself  was  a  native  of  Plymouth. 
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collected.  Then  the  French  Garden,  with  its  square 
parterres,  and  fanciful  prettiness,  after  the  manner  and 
taste  of  the  grande  nation.  Here  is  also  a  jet  d'eau  ;  a 
statue  of  Mercury;  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the 
Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe ;  and  an  elegant  octagonal 
room  appropriately  furnished,  which  opens  into  conserva- 
tories on  each  side.  We  now  come  to  the  English  Gardeii. 
Here  studied  aecoration  and  elegance  are  left  for  the  more 
simple  majesty  of  nature,  sli<;htly  arranged  by  art.  This 
garden,  laid  out  in  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  is  of 
greater  extent  than  the  others.  It  contains  some  fine 
majestic  trees,  and  there  is  a  neat  pavilion,  comprising 
two  sitting  rooms,  dressing  room,  and  bath.  The  marble 
bason  of  the  bath  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  from 
the  mouths  of  two  bronze  dolphins.  Next  is  the  quarry 
excavation,  or  ancient  cemetery,  overshadowed  vrith  trees 
and  ivy; — here  are  architectural  fragments,  urns,  and 
sarcophagi  scattered  about ;  among  the  former,  a  fine 
capital  of  the  Corinthian  order,  brought  from  Alexandria. 
The  picturesque  ruin  of  the  Block-house,  an  ancient  fort, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  overlooking  Barnpool ;  and 
Thomson's  Seat,  for  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  should  be 
visited.  The  Amphitheatre,  a  fine  assemblage  of  trees, 
displaying  an  endless  variety  of  form  and  foliage  ;  and  the 
Temple  of  Milton,  a  small  dome,  supported  by  four  Ionic 
colvmins,  inclosing  a  bust  of  Milton,  and  some  lines  from 
Paradise  Lost,  applicable  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  In 
the  park  is  the  artificial  Ruin,  representing  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  Gothic  tower.  Some  steps  are  constructed 
to  enable  visiters  to  ascend  the  summit,  from  whence  a 
panoramic  prospect  of  great  beauty  may  be  enjoyed.  Not 
far  from  the  Ruin  is  the  Cottage,  romantically  situated, 
with  its  poetical  arrangements  and  accompaniments.  Next 
is  the  Great  Terrace  and  Archway.  A  stone  seat  on  the 
summit  of  a  precipice,  overlooks  the  Sound,  and  neighbour- 
ing objects.  From  this  point  the  Zigzag  Walks,  upper 
and  loicer,  may  be  traversed.  These  interesting  walks  can 
be  taken  with  perfect  safety  through  all  their  devious  and 
intricate  meanderings.  Each  level  gives  its  peculiar 
beauties  ;  the  upper,  as  it  recedes  and  mounts  in  height, 
the  more  extensive  and  varied.  The  natural  and  romantic 
Valley  of  Picklecomhe,  and  its  picturesque  building,  formed 
to  represent  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  makes  a  perfect  elysium 
for  a  recluse,  from   its   seclusion.      The   prospect  here   is 
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confined  entirely  to  sea  and  sky.  Next  is  the  Hoe  Lake 
Valley,  and  the  Keeper's  Lodge,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
winding  dell,  furnished  with  horns,  deers'  skins,  and  other 
emblems  of  the  chase.  The  varied  combinations  of  wood, 
cliff,  rock,  sea,  towns,  and  majestic  shipping,  which  these 
grounds  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  afford,  form  a 
rich  and  delightful  picture,  as  seen  from  almost  any  point. 
But  the  prospects,  which  perhaps  may  take  precedence,  in 
point  of  extent,  are  those  from  Reddiug-Point,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  gromids,  and  the  alcove  called  the  White 
Seat,  not  far  from  it. 

The  mansion  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  about 
the  year  1550,  but  it  has  undergone  many  alterations  and 
subsequent  additions.  The  original  round  towers  at  the 
corners  were  pulled  down  some  time  in  the  last  century, 
and  the  present  octagonal  ones  built  in  their  stead.  A  new 
wing,  containing  a  library  and  other  rooms,  has  been  added 
within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  some  spacious  and 
elegant  apartments  in  this  mansion.  In  the  hall  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  highly  polished  Cornish  granite,  support- 
ing busts,  &c.,  and  the  galleries  of  this  lofty  room  are 
supported  and  enriched  by  Doric  columns,  composed  of 
Devonshire  marble.  The  house  contains  some  good  por- 
traits of  the  Edgcumbe  family,  by  Sir  Peter  Lcly  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  also  of  Charles  I.,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  Prince  Rupert,  and  William  III. 

The  road  from  Cremill  fcrrj-  leads  to  the  hamlet  and 
heights  of  Maker,  the  sweet  retired  fishing  village  of  Caw- 
sand,  Rame,  Ram-Head,  and  the  ancient  but  now  decayed 
town  of  Millbrook.  The  whole  of  this  ground  teems  with 
delightful  walks.  In  Whitsand  Bay,  to  the  west,  beyond 
Millbrook,  is  S harrow  Grot,  an  artificial  excavation 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  cliffs,  fifteen  feet  deep 
by  seven  in  height.  The  sides,  over  the  benches  of  this 
arched  cavern,  are  inscribed  with  verses,  descriptive  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  This  classical  bit  of  tunnelling  was 
the  work  of  a  single  individual,  a  gouty  subject;  who, 
by  the  labour  employed  in  its  construction,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  that  excruciating  torturer  of  the  luxurious,  the 
gout ;  and  thereby  left  an  imperishable  monument  to  the 
cflicacy  of  exercise  and  occupation  in  preventing  one  of 
the  "  numerous  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  The  rocks  and 
cliffs  of  Whitsand  Bay  are  exceedingly  romantic.  The 
promontory  of  Ram-Head,   not   far  from  Sharrow  Grot, 
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with  the  remains  of  a  chapel,  standing  on  the  summit  of 
the  cliflF,  are  worthy  of  a  visit  by  the  tourist  when  in  this 
vicinity. 

We  shall  now  take  a  boat  from  the  Hoe  station,  or  Barbi- 
can pier,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Breakwater  ;  and  in  our 
way,  land  for  a  short  time  on  St.  Nicholas  or  Drake's 
Island,  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound.  A  flight 
of  steps  on  the  north  side,  ascending  through  a  vaulted 
passage,  will  enable  us  to  get  upon  this  little  island.  It  is 
about  three  acres  in  extent,  strongly  fortified,  and  occupied 
by  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  troops.  Besides  other 
defences  it  has  furnaces  for  making  shot  red  hot.  It  is 
garrisoned  by  a  captain's  company  of  soldiers  from  the 
Plymouth  Citadel.  About  a  mile  and  half  distant  from 
this  island,  or  about  two  miles  from  the  boat  station  at  the 
Hoe,  is  the  stupendous  national  work,  the  Breakwater.  This 
undertaking  was  begun  on  the  I2th  of  August,  1812,  from 
the  plans,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Rennie 
and  Whidbey.  The  material  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of 
grey  marble,  was  brought  from  extensive  lime-stone  quarries 
at  Oreston,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Catwater.  Large  blocks 
of  stone,  weighing  from  three  to  five  tons,  were  blasted  from 
the  quarries,  and  conveyed  to  the  spot  by  means  of  vessels 
constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  thrown  down 
promiscuously  to  find  their  own  level  and  position.  About 
3,362,727  tons  of  stone  have  been  used  in  the  formation 
of  this  immense  barrier  ;  and  the  cost,  without  including 
the  Light-house,  recently  erected  on  the  western  end,  about 
£1,000,0U0.  The  extent  from  east  to  west,  forming  a  pier 
or  fine  promenade,  is  1,700  yards,  with  a  breadth  of  16 
yards.  The  centre  part  is  in  a  straight  line,  but  350  yards 
at  each  end  inclines  in  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees 
towards  the  middle.  The  breadth  at  the  base  varies, 
according  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom  or  depth  of  the 
waters,  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet.  The  average 
height  is  about  forty  feet,  inclining,  on  the  south  or  sea  side, 
three  horizontal  to  one  pei-pendicular,  on  the  north  or  land 
side,  one  and  half  horizontal  to  one  perpendicular.  A 
square  projection  is  made  near  the  middle,  on  the  north 
side,  having  convenient  landing  places  for  debarkation 
towards  the  east,  west,  and  north.  The  Lighthouse, 
recently  completed,  an  elegant  building  of  granite,  is  on  the 
western  end. — Area  of  the  basement  story,  within  the  walls, 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,   height  from  the  centre  of  the 
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light  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Breakwater,  fifty-five  feet. 
The  lantern  is  twelve  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  six  inches 
high  ;  shewing  on  the  north  side  a  white,  and  on  the  south 
a  red  light.  This  building  is  divided  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lantern  to  the  basement  story  into  three  floors,  for  the 
.  accommodation  of  the  Lighthouse  keepers. 

This  mighty  monument  of  art  may  be  said  now  to  have 
been  in  existence  rather  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
during  that  period  has  sustained  some  of  old  ocean's 
rudest  and  heaviest  shocks.  The  tremendous  storms  which 
occurred  in  the  years  1817  and  1824  carried  away  a 
portion  of  the  surface,  but  no  injury  was  done  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  structure ;  and  subsequent  hurricanes 
have  battled  against  it  with  maddened  fury,  without  in  the 
least  degree  effecting  its  general  stability.  This  result 
has  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  and 
warmest  advocates  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  it  is  averred  by 
those  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  some  weight,  that  length 
of  years  will  more  closely  knit  together  its  several  parts, 
and  materially  add  to  its  strength  and  durability. 

From  the  Breakwater,  parties  frequently  prolong  their 
excursion  to  Cawsand  bay  on  the  west,  or  Bovisand  bay 
on  the  east ;  each  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive  locality 
for  pic-nic  parties.  In  Bovisand  bay  is  the  Government 
Reservoir,  for  v^'atering  ships.  This  reservoir  will  contain 
between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  tuns  of  water,  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  supply  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  Accommodation 
is  afforded  to  parties  visiting  either  of  these  places,  by  the 
occupants  of  some  of  the  small  cottages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Wind  and  weather 
permitting,  our  next  trip  will  be  to  this  "  brilliant  gem  of 
constructive  science."  During  summer,  one  or  other  of 
the  steam  boats  plying  from  the  port  of  Plymouth  make 
almost  weekly  excursions  to  the  Eddystone.  This  is  an 
agreeable  mode  of  going,  as  the  trip  is  then  generally 
accomplished  within  a  certain  time — a  few  hours, — and 
with  the  pleasing  accompaniment  of  a  band  of  music.  If 
the  visit  is  made  by  boat  or  yacht,  the  proper  time  for 
sailing  from  Plymouth  is  at  high  water.  A  north-west 
wind  is  the  most  propitious,  both  for  going  and  returning, 
and  one  that  does  not  disturb  the  landsmen  nor  the  face  of 
the  waters  as  much  as  the  south-west  and  some  others  that 
may  be  mentioned.     We  must  leave  to  the  more  enlarged 
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space  of  other  works,  and  the  several  Guides  already 
referred  to,  the  interesting  description  and  account  of 
the  previous  lighthouses  built  on  the  Eddystoue  rocks, 
before  the  present  building  was  erected.  The  following 
short  and  accurate  account  is  extracted  from  a  little  work, 
published  many  years  since,  entitled  "  The  Panorama 
of  Plymouth,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kowe.  "This 
astonishing  monument  of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
man,"  says  this  pleasing  writer,  "  is  well  known  as  the 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton,  under  whose  direction  it 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1757.  Previously  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  building,  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  called  to  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse 
on  these  rocks,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  accidents  which 
were  constantly  occurring.  The  first  lighthouse  was  in 
consequence  commenced  iu  1696,  by  Mr.  Henry  Winstanley, 
a  gentleman  of  Esse.x,  and  completed  in  three  years. 
This  bold,  but  unfortunate  mechanic,  perished  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  edifice,  iu  the  tremendous  storm  of  November, 
1703.  Three  years  after,  Mr  Rudyard,  of  London, 
erected  another  structure  on  the  spot,  whose  main  column 
was  one  simple  figure;  an  elegant  frustrum  of  a  cone 
unbroken  by  any  projection  on  which  the  violence  of  the 
storm  could  lay  hold.  This  building  braved  the  ocean  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  in  1755,  it  was  reduced  to  a  ruin, 
by  the  more  destructive  element  of  fire.  Mr.  Smeaton  was 
then  employed  to  construct  the  present  building,  which  has 
continued  uninjured  upwards  of  sixty  years ;  (now  nearly 
ninety  years,)  and  we  trust  it  will  long  remain  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  architect;  and  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the  port  of 
Plymouth  and  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  the 
whole  nautical  world. 

"  Mr.  Smeaton  conceived  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
present  lighthouse,  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak.  He 
observed  that  the  figure  of  the  tree,  as  connected  with  its 
roots,  rose  from  the  surface  with  a  bold  swelling  base, 
which  at  the  height  of  one  diameter,  sometimes  diminished 
to  half  its  original  size.  Hence  he  deduced  the  proper 
shape,  which  a  column  of  the  greatest  stability  ought  to 
assume,  when  the  quantity  of  materials  which  composes  it 
is  given. 

"On  the  12th  of  June,  1757,  the  first  stone  was  laid, 
embedded  in  mortar,  and  treenailed  down.     The  work  was 
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then  proceeded  in  with  rapidity,  as  the  materials  had  been 
previously  prepared  and  arranged  on  shore.  About  the 
middle  of  October,  1759,  the  building  was  entirely  finished, 
and  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  gilt  ball.  The  lantern  is 
octagonal,  and  composed  of  copper  and  cast-iron.  Round 
the  upper  storeroom  near  the  ceiling,  is  the  following 
inscription — '  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour 
but  in  vain  that  build  it.'  Over  the  door  of  the  lantern, 
upon  the  last  stone  which  was  set  up,  is  the  date,  and  these 
words  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  completion  of  such  an 
arduous  undertaking — '  24th  August,  1759.     Laus  Deo.' 

"  This  building  is  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  twenty-six 
in  diameter.  Huge  blocks  of  granite,  dovetailed  into  one 
another,  are  employed  in  the  basement,  and  exterior  of 
this  structure.  This  stone  is  better  calculated  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  sea,  than  any  other.  The  interior  masonry 
not  being  exposed,  is  chiefly  of  Portland  stone."  Three 
men  are  constantly  stationed  here,  and  a  boat  is  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  them  with  food  and  necessaries. 
As  the  intercourse  some  times  in  winter  is  interrupted  for 
weeks  togctlier,  they  have  always  a  supply  of  salt  provisions 
in  store.  The  men  are  allowed  a  mouth's  holiday  each,  in 
the  summer,  to  visit  their  friends. 

A  very  pleasant  little  trip  may  be  taken  by  those  who 
are  fond  of  aquatic  recreation,  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  inspecting  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest,  especially  to  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  ; 
we  allude  to  the  interior  arrangement,  economy,  and 
management  of  a  ship  of  war,  in  full  commission.  By 
taking  a  boat  from  the  Barbican  pier,  or  the  station  under 
the  Hoe,  and  going  from  thence  the  circuit  of  the  three 
towns  to  the  station  at  Newpassage,  or  vice  versa,  the 
stranger  will  traverse  a  great  portion  of  the  Sound,  across 
Millbay,  up  the  Hamoaze,  passing  the  Guard  Ship,  and 
other  large  vessels  of  war,  hulks,  &c.,  having  a  very  pleasing 
view  of  the  different  objects  as  they  present  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  water,  particularly  the  large  slips  and 
water  front  of  the  Dock  Yard.  Strangers  are  readily 
admitted  on  board  the  Guard  Ship,  and  politely  shown 
round  it,  by  going  alongside,  and  asking  permission  of 
the  officer  on  deck. 

We  now  resume  our  peregrinations,  in  order  to  take  the 
stranger  to  some  of  the  most  favourite  and  agreeable  walks 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  towns.     For  this  purpose 
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we  shall  start  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plymouth,  either  by 
crossing  Sutton  Pool  from  the  Barbican,  by  boat  to  Teat's 
hill,  or  leaving  the  town  by  Exeter-street,  and  skirting  this 
iulet  along  by  Sutton  road,  to  the  same  point.  From 
Teat's  hill  we  pursue  our  walk  over  Catdown,  having  a 
pleasant  view  of  Catvvater  on  our  right,  to  the  lime-stone 
quarries,  and  take  the  ferry  which  crosses  Catwater,  from 
this  point,  to  Turnchapel,  or  by  going  a  little  further  to 
the  east,  that  which  plys  to  Oreston.  By  taking  the  ferry 
to  Turnchapel,  we  shall  be  able  to  visit  Mount  Batten,  a 
circular  watch-tower  on  the  right,  and  in  our  way  back  to 
Oreston,  the  sweet  little  hamlet  of  Hooe.  From  Hooe 
there  is  a  delightful  walk  to  the  Government  watering 
place  of  Bovisand,  from  which  the  stranger  can  return  by 
way  of  Staddiscombe  and  Plymstock  to  the  Lary  bridge. 
From  the  Oreston  quarries,  were  taken  the  stone  for  the 
construction  of  the  Breakwater.  In  the  course  of  exca- 
vation, at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  from  the  surface,  and 
twenty-five  from  the  sea,  in  a  cavity  of  the  rock,  a  curious 
deposit  of  animal  bones  was  discovered,  consisting  of  those 
of  the  rhinoceros,  wolf,  deer,  cow,  horse,  &c.  The  marble 
dug  from  these  quarries  is  beautifully  veined,  and  will 
bear  a  high  polish.  From  Oreston  we  proceed  towards  the 
charming  grounds  and  mansion  of  Saltram,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Morley,  taking  in  our  way  a  view  of  the  Lary 
Bridge,  completed  in  1827.  This  elegant  structure,  the 
work  of  J.  M.  Rendel,  Esq.,  architect,  is  of  cast-iron, 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  having  five  arches,  the 
centre  of  which  is  of  one  hundred  feet  span,  rising  fourteen 
feet  six  inches  above  high  water  mark;  the  other  arches 
have  a  span  of  ninety-five  feet.  The  cost  of  erecting  this 
bridge  was  defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Morley,  and  a  toll  is 
levied  for  its  maintenance.  Turning  to  the  left,  a  little 
beyond  the  Lary  bridge,  we  enter  by  a  lodge-gate  Chelson 
Meadow,  some  few  years  since  recovered  from  the  adjoining 
waters.  On  this  meadow  the  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Cornwall  Races  are  held.  Another  gate  from  the  race 
course  opens  into  the 

Saltram  grounds;  and  the  road  on  the  right  leads  to 
the  House.  By  the  liberality  and  kindness  of  the  noble 
proprietor,  strangers  are  admitted  into  the  grounds,  and 
allowed  to  view  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  upon  asking 
.permission.  A  very  pleasant  mode  of  visiting  Saltram 
may  be  taken  in  fine  weather,  by  having  a  boat   at  the 
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Barbican,  passing  up  the  harbour  of  Catwater,  and  under 
the  Lary  bridge,  the  party  is  soon  landed  on  the  grounds 
at  the  water  lodge,  some  distance  up  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  estuary.  The  groves  and  lawns  of  Saltram,  overlooking 
the  waters  of  the  Lary,  are  the  scenes  of  many  happy 
pic-nic  ])arties,  during  the  summer  season.  The  mansion 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  contains 
a  superb  collection  of  paintings  of  the  most  famous  ancient 
and  modern  masters,  now  known  as  the  Saltram  Collection, 
and  other  articles  of  virtu,  the  inspection  of  which  aflfords 
a  rich  treat  to  the  connoisseur  and  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  house,  surrounded  by  a  lawn  and  grounds  of  about 
three  hundred  acres,  is  a  spacious  building,  and  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  present  Earl.  The  principal  suite 
of  apartments  is  on  the  ground  floor,  in  which  are  some  of 
the  choicest  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Michael  Angelo, 
Vandyke,  Paul  Veronese,  Guido,  Domenichiuo,  Vander- 
velde,  Poussin,  Salvator,  Carravaggio,  Wouverman, 
Carracci,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  the  great  staircase  is  a 
magnificent  picture  of  "  The  Assumption,"  by  Sabbatini, 
and  some  of  the  best  historical  subjects  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
man  ;  and  in  the  Library  some  very  fine  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  whole  interior  of  this  princely 
domain  is  furnished  and  decorated  with  truly  regal  magni- 
ficence and  taste.  The  ceilings  of  the  Grand  Saloon  and 
Uining-room  were  painted  by  Zucchi.  Among  other  choice 
works  of  art  in  the  various  rooms  are  two  fine  casts  of 
Psyche  and  a  Fawn;  a  Hebe,  by  Canova;  and  on  a 
superb  Buhl  table  a  bust  of  the  Earl  of  Morley,  by  NoUi- 
kens.  On  leaving  Saltram,  instead  of  returning  by  the 
Lary  bridge  to  Plymouth,  we  can  prolong  our  walk  by  a 
road  on  the  banks  of  the  estuary  to  the  bridge  across  the 
Plyni,  at  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Lary,  and 
return  by  the  Exeter  road  through  Crabtree,  or  continue 
still  further  to  Ridgway,  Plympton,  &c.,  already  described. 
From  Plym  bridge,  tracing  the  course  of  the  river  Plym, 
from  the  Lary  upwards,  or  the  line  of  the  Dartmoor  rail- 
way, in  the  same  direction,  the  stranger  can  lake  the 
delightful   excursion  of  visiting 

BiCKLEiGH  Vale,  so  interesting  to  lovers  of  woodland 
scenery.  The  beauty  of  this  sylvan  vein  of  leaf  and 
verdure,  rich  as  it  is  in  itself,  appears  doubly  so  when  in 
contrast  with  some  portions  of  the  more  sterile  rocks  and 
grounds  it  intersects.     By  following  the  course  of  the  Plym 
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up  to  Bickleigh  bridge,  the  visiter  will  see  it  to  advantage. 
From  thence  he  should  prolong  his  tour  a  short  distance  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shaugh  bridge,  where  the  Dewer- 
STONE  rises  its  beetling'  crags  in  majestic  altitude  above 
the  channel  of  the  little  river  Cad,  and  other  granite  tors, 
in  this  vicinity.  The  romantic  vale  of  Bickleigh,  and  the 
sombre  grandeur  of  the  moorland  scenery  about  Shaugh 
and  Meavy,  have  so  many  attractive  charms,  that  they  are 
seldom  unvisited  by  the  tourist. 

Before  returning  from  the  Exeter  road,  we  must  point 
out  a  very  pleasant  and  much  frequented  walk,  which  may 
be  taken  by  turning  off  on  the  right  by  Crabtree,  bringing 
the  pedestrian  into  the  old  Exeter  road,  through  Lipson, 
and  from  whence  he  can  return  to  Plymouth,  passing 
Gascoigne-place  through  Ham-street  and  Ebrington-street 
into  Old-town-street. 

On  the  northern  side  of  these  towns  there  are  many  very 
charming  walks  and  rides,  that  are  much  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  which  visiters  will  derive  great  pleasure 
in  exploring  from  their  variety,  extent,  and  constant  change 
of  prospect.  Leaving  by  Old-town-street,  and  following 
the  Tavistock  road  as  far  as  Lewis  Jones',  or  the  first 
turnpike  gate,  some  path  fields  called  Lipson  fields,  on 
the  right,  may  be  pursued,  which  will  bring  the  stranger 
again  into  the  old  Exeter  road,  by  which  he  can  return  as 
before  mentioned.  A  very  delightful  walk  or  ride  may  be 
taken  somewhat  further  on  the  Tavistock  road,  as  far  as 
Knackersknowle,  about  three  miles  and  half  from  Ply- 
mouth, and  taking  a  direction  on  the  right  to  Eggbuckland, 
return  through  Compton  Gifford  and  the  old  Exeter  road 
to  Plymouth,  as  before.  Also,  on  the  Saltash  road,  leav- 
ing Plymouth  by  Old-town-street,  Saltash,  and  Cobourg- 
streets.  At  Pennycomequ)ck,  a  short  distance  from 
Plymouth,  on  the  left,  a  way  to  Stoke  church,  &c.  Con- 
tinuing the  Saltash  road  to  Milehou^e  turnpike  gate,  several 
path-fields  on  the  right,  leading  into  the  Tavistock  road 
from  Devonport,  gives  some  beautiful  views  over  the  towns, 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  &c.,  and  which  may  be  pursued  to  the 
secluded  hamlet  of  Weston  Peverill  or  Peunycross.  From 
Milehouse,  the  stranger  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  walk 
on  the  new  Saltash  road  as  far  as  Saltash  Passage,  and 
returning  by  the  old  Saltash  road,  through  St.  Budeaux, 
back  to  Plymouth  or  Devonport.  The  whole  of  these 
walks    on    the    north  may    be   taken  from    Devonport    oi- 
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Stonehouse,  by  leaving  the  former  by  the  north-eastern 
gate  through  Higher  or  Lower  Stoke,  and  the  latter  by 
Mill-bridge,  or  Five-iields,  ou  the  right,  near  Eldad-place. 
The  Saltash  road,  from  the  northern  gate  of  Devonport, 
through  Morice-town  and  Keyham,  will  gise  some  charm- 
ing views  over  the  Taraar. 

Besides  the  numerous  walks,  excursions,  and  objects  of 
curiosity  we  have  already  thns  briefly  adverted  to,  there 
are  many  others  of  considerable  interest,  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  tourist.  Few  towns  in  the  kingdom  are 
more  favourably  placed  for  this  kind  of  recreation  than 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse.  We  shall  however, 
although  we  have  already,  perhaps,  given  more  than  the 
stranger  may  desire,  or  his  limited  sojourn  may  enable 
Lim  to  see,  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  ourselves  to 
the  charge  of  tediousness,  point  out  all  the  pleasant  excur- 
sions that  are  within  his  reach ;  leaving  it  to  him  to  find  the 
opportunity  or  inclination  to  take  them. 

The  beautiful  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  and  their  creeks 
and  tributaries,  open  to  the  lover  of  scenery  a  delightful 
succession  of  pleasure  trips,  either  of  which  may  be  en- 
joyed within  the  limits  of  a  summer's  day.  By  hiring  a 
boat  from  North  Corner  or  Newpassage  stations  at  Devon- 
port,  a  pleasant  little  excursion  may  be  made  up  the  Lynher, 
or  St.  Germans  creek,  visiting  the  venerable  and  imjiosing 
remains  of  Trematon  Castle,  a  well  preserved  specimen 
of  baronial  antiquity.  Not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  this 
excursion  will  be  the  passing  among  those  numerous  wooden 
bulwarks,  that  lie  floating  in  the  Hamoaze  and  several 
miles  up  the  Tamar.  The  site  of  Trematon  fortress  is  some- 
what more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  surrounded  by  an  em- 
battled circular  wall,  six  feet  thick.  The  donjon  keep 
rises  nobly  on  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mound,  at  the 
north-west  corner,  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  walls 
are  ten  feet  thick,  and  profusely  covered  with  ivy.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  this  ancient  fortress  is  exceedingly 
fine,  overlooking  the  broad  expanse  of  the  united  waters 
of  the  Lynher  and  Tamar,  the  shipping  and  towns  of 
Devonport,  Plymouth,  &c.  The  most  perfect  part  of  the 
building  is  the  gateway,  consisting  of  three  stone  arches, 
supporting  a  square  tower,  in  which  is  an  apartment,  appro- 
priated as  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities.  Among  other 
rarities,  some  exquisite  specimens  of  tapestry  ;  a  drinking 
vessel,  dug  up  at  Marathon;  antique  weapons  of  war;  and 
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other  interesting  relics  are  preserved.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  gateway  is  the  watch  bell  of  the  Salvador  del  Mundo, 
one  of  the  ships  taken  by  Sir  John  Jervis  from  the  Spaniards, 
in  1797.  The  erection  of  Trematon  Castle  is  ascribed  to 
a  very  remote  period.  From  the  cement  and  masonry 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls,  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  ancient  carls  and  dnkes  of  Cornwall,  whose  possession 
gave  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  the  Lynlier, 
Hamoaze,  Plymouth  Sound,  Stonehouse  and  Sutton  Pools, 
Catwater,  and  Cawsaud  bay.  Within  the  area  of  the 
ancient  walls  is  the  modern  mansion  of  J.  L.  Tucker,  Esq. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Lyuher  is  Antony  House, 
the  seat  of  W.  H.  P.  Carew,  Esq.  surrounded  with  woods 
and  umbrageous  foliage.  About  midway  between  the 
groves  of  Antony  and  Trematon  is  a  small  island,  nearly 
covered  at  high  water  by  the  tide,  called  Beggar's  Island, 
said  to  be  so  designated  from  the  notorious  Bamjjfvlde 
Moore  Carew.  Not  far  from  Trematon,  on  the  west,  are 
the  thickly  jilanted  grounds  of  ShilUngham,  the  seat  of 
James  BuUer,  Esq.  On  this  estate,  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  gotliic  chapel,  now  nearly 
covered  with  ivy.  Higher  up  the  Lynher,  is  the  old 
domain  of  Ince.  garrisoned  during  the  civil  wars  by  the 
Royalists,  and  surrendered  to  the  Parliament  on  being 
besieged  by  the  governor  of  Plymouth.  Further  up  the 
creek,  above  Ince,  is  the  promontory  of  Erth,  on  which 
some  portions  of  an  ancient  building  and  a  chapel  still 
remain.  A  narrow  creek  opens  not  far  from  Erth,  which 
winds  its  way  up  to  the  village  of  Sheviock.  Should  time 
permit,  a  walk  by  one  of  the  paths  on  the  banks  to  the 
antique  and  retired  little  church  of  this  parish,  and  its 
interesting  monuments,  will  amply  repay  the  pedestrian  by 
an  inspection.  Doubling  the  promontory  of  Ince,  the 
western  branch  of  the  estuary  leads  to  St.  Gekmans. 
Landing  beneath  the  beautifully  wooded  cliffs  of  Port 
Eliot,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  through 
a  shady  lane,  we  arrive  at  this  ancient  borough,  which,  up 
to  the  peiiod  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  sent  two 
members  to  parliament.  Independent  of  the  scenic  beauty 
of  this  neighbourhood,  the  most  interesting  object  of 
curiosity  is  the  church.  This  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
king  Athelstan,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Germain.  It  was 
once    the  cathedral  of   the  western  diocese,    and    on    the 
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removal  of  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  to    Exeter,   the   manor 
was    divided  between    the    bishop    and    the    Prior    of    the 
convent  at   St.   Germans.      The  Norman  doorway  at    the 
entrance,   and  the  towers  at  the  west  end,   arc  the  external 
portions   most  deserving  the  antiquary's  attention.     In  the 
interior  are  several  ancient  ornamental  recesses,    a  costly 
altar  tomb,  by  Rysbach,   and  monuments   to   the    Glanvill, 
Trevanion,  and  Rloyle  families.     On  the  north  side   of  the     J 
church  is  Poi't  Eliot  House,  the   seat  of    the  Earl  of  St.    ■ 
Germans,    partly    modern,     and    partly  altered    from    the      * 
remains  of  the  old  Priory.     The  old  episcopal  palace,  now 
converted    into  a  farm  house,    called    Cudenbeke   House, 
stands  on  the  summit    of  a  hill   near  the  town.     The  town 
itself  is   a   small  place,   containing  about  sixty  houses.     At 
high    water,    boats    can  proceed    up  the  creek  to    Notter 
Bridge,   whose  surrounding  woods,  crags,  and  picturesque 
hills    has    obtained    for  it  a  high  character  for    romantic      . 
scenery.  m 

The  Tamar.  This  fine  river,  designated  "  the  Queen  J 
of  the  Western  waters,"  may  fairly  dispute  the  title  of 
sovereignty  with  the  Dart ;  but  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
acknowledge  her  absolute  supremacy.  There  are  many 
beauties  peculiar  to  each,  and  each  has  its  admirers,  who 
contend  for  the  regal  dignity ;  but  whilst  thinking  the 
crown  may  be  fairly  worn  between  them,  we  shall  leave 
the  stranger  to  decide  which  has  the  stronger  claim  to  the 
title.  In  exploring  this  river,  the  more  preferable  mode  is  J 
that  perhaps  afforded  by  the  steamers,  which  occasionally  I 
make  day  trijjs  during  the  summer  months  up  to  Calslock 
and  Morwellham,  giving  time  to  view  the  principal  objects 
on  shore,  Cothele  House,  &c.  There  are  also  now 
established,  two  small  steamers  of  easy  draught,  which 
constantly  ply  betw-een  Plymouth  and  Devonport  to 
(!alstock,  available  to  the  stranger.  If  a  rowing  boat  is 
preferred,  a  couple  of  hardy  watermen,  capable  of  enduring 
"  a  long  tug  at  the  oar,"  and  possessing  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  windings  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  should  be 
engaged  ;  the  tide  serving,  so  that  the  voyager  or  party  may 
leave  Devonport  in  the  morning,  about  two  hours  before  low 
water.  On  proceeding  up  this  noble  river,  we  pass  the 
estuary  of  the  Lynher,  the  scene  of  our  last  excursion. 
The  umbrageous  groves  of  Antony,  and  the  circular  keep 
of  the  feudal  castle  of  Trematon,  are  prominent  objects  on 
our  left.     Beyond  this,  the  river  contracts  its  width  for  some 
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short  distance,  and  at  its  narrowest  part,  the  town  of 
Saltash  rises  on  the  western  bank.  This  is  an  ancient 
borough  town,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  the  lordship  of 
Trematon,  and  the  corporation  now  exercise  extensive 
rights  over  Plymouth  harbour,  the  Sound,  &c. ;  the  silver 
oar  of  the  mayor  being  necessary  in  cases  of  arrest  of 
persons  on  board  ships  lying  on  these  waters.  In  the  town 
are  many  buildings  bearing  the  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
The  houses  being  built  on  a  steep  hill,  rising  immediately 
from  the  beach,  arc  seen  at  many  points  on  the  river,  some 
distance  above  and  below  the  town.  A  ferry  boat  plys 
across  from  this  place  to  the  new  Saltash  road,  on  the 
Devonshire  side.  Above  Saltash  the  river  widens  con- 
siderably. It  is  not  until  entering  upon  that  part  where  it 
begins  to  contract  again,  and  some  distance  above  where 
the  mouth  of  the  Tavy  opens  into  it,  that  the  scenery  of 
the  Tamar  begins  to  assume  its  more  picturesque  beauties. 
The  peep  up  the  Tavy,  looking  on  the  finely  wooded 
grounds  of  Warleigh,  and  other  objects  that  meet  the  eve, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  romantic 
charms  of  scenery  possessed  by  this  river  ;  and  if  further 
explored  will  be  found  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  some  re- 
spects, those  of  the  Tamar.  On  nearing  this  point,  the  lofty 
seated  church  of  St.  Budeaux  is  a  conspicuous  object,  on  the 
Devonshire  side.  Near  it  is  the  secluded  village  of  Tamer- 
ton.  Opposite  Warleigh,  on  the  Tavy,  is  the  little  hamlet 
of  Beer  Ferris,  behind  which  is  seen  Maristoiv  House,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  Bart.,  backed  by  the  dark 
shadowy  iieights  of  Dartmoor.  On  the  Cornish  side  appear 
Landuljih  church,  the  mansion  of  Moditonham,  almost 
hidden  in  foliage,  and  the  more  distant  village  and  church 
of  Botus  Fleming.  On  rounding  a  promontory  in  the 
river,  we  get  a  view  of  the  hamlet  of  Cargreen,  and 
further  up  the  Tamar,  Hall's  Hole,  and  the  lofty  chimney 
connected  with  the  smelting  works  of  this  place.  At 
Hall's  Hole  we  pass  several  mines,  one  of  which  appears 
to  be  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  machinery  at 
work  and  the  number  of  persons  as  seen  employed  from 
the  river,  give  this  place  a  busy  and  an  animated  appear- 
ance. "We  are  now  coming  to  that  part  of  the  river  where 
the  scenery  on  its  banks  begins  to  put  on  its  more  striking 
-characteristics — the  channel  assumes  a  very  winding  and 
tortuous  course — the  hills,  covered  with  thick  woods,  risa 
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with  majestic  beauty ;  and  as  we  go  on  we  now  and  then 
catch  a  view  of  the  gothic  pinnacles  of  Pentili.ie  Castle, 
overtopping  its  leafy  environs.  Should  the  voyager  have 
time,  without  interfering  to  prevent  his  visit  to  the  more  | 
attractive  domain  at  Cothele,  and  rocks  of  Morwellham, —  I 
the  grounds  of  Pentillie,  and  the  castle  itself,  which  was 
built  by  the  present  owner,  John  Tillie  Coryton,  Esq., 
sometimes  shewn  to  strangers,  will  more  than  repay  him 
for  the  time  occupied  in  the  inspection.  The  lands  around 
Pentillie  are  particularly  fine.  The  large  groups  of  stately 
trees,  and  the  dense  masses  of  umbrageous  woods,  harmo- 
nize beautifully  with  the  gothic  exterior  of  the  castle,  and 
present  a  scene  equal  in  beauty  to  most  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tamar.  From  Pentillie  to  Cothele,  and  indeed  from 
the  point  where  this  stream  begins  to  contract  in  width 
almost  up  to  where  the  navigation  ceases,  at  Weir-Head, 
its  course  is  so  exceedingly  tortuous  that  every  five  minutes 
gives  a  change  to  the  scenery  ;  what  is  lately  seen  in  one 
position  shortly  after  appears  in  a  totally  difi'erent  aspect ; 
thus  giving  a  most  delightful  diversity  to  the  many  pleasing 
objects  which  present  themselves.  After  passing  Pentillie 
some  distance,  we  catch  one  of  these  changes,  in  another 
superb  view  of  the  grounds,  and  the  castle  rising  out 
of  a  dense  mass  of  foliage.  As  we  near  Cothele,  the  banks 
are  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  beautifully  diverhitied 
with  a  profusion  of  orchards,  and  the  slopes  ascending 
from  the  river  are  here  and  there  studded  with  cottages  and 
genteel  dwellings.  The  woods  of  Cothele  are  truly  noble, 
and  cover  with  a  canopy  of  leaf  the  grounds  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  nearly  to  the  brink  of  the  quays.  On  landing  at 
one  of  the  limekilns  near  Cothele,  the  stranger  will  make 
for  the  lodge-gate,  and  passing,  ascend  through  a  grove  of 
trees  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  a  direction  post  will 
point  out  the  way  to  the  House. 

Cothele  Holse,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  feudal  castle,  with  embattled  walls  and  massive  arched 
doorways,  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 
The  building  is  principally  composed  of  granite,  and  was 
erected  by  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  in  the  former  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  The  present  noble  proprietor, 
with  the  same  spirit  of  generous  liberality  which  prompts 
him  to  open  to  the  public  the  parks  and  grounds  of  his  own 
more  modern  princely  residence  at  Mount  Edgcumbe,  allows 
Cothele  House,  one   of  the  baronial  seats  of  his  ancestors, 
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with  its  curious  and  antique  furniture,  remaining  as  it  has 
stood  for  several  centuries,  to  be  inspected  with  the  same 
indulgence.  For  the  following  particulars  of  this  interest- 
ing old  mansion,  we  are  indebted  to  the  pages  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Rowe's  little  work — '  The  Panorama  of  Plymouth,' 
which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  again  quoting,  for  its 
brevity  and  accuracy.  "  The  entrance  is  through  a  Gothic 
arch  into  a  quadrangular  court,  surrounded  by  buildings 
composed  of  granite. — The  hall,  which  is  preserved,  witk 
all  the  characteristic  appendages  of  feudal  dignity,  presents 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  furniture  and  weapons  used 
by  our  ancestors.  The  walls  are  hung  with  coats  of  mail, 
shields,  helmets,  gauntlets,  arquebuses,  bows,  arrows, 
spears,  swords,  and  other  instruments  of  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  the  figure 
of  a  warrior,  armed  cap-a-pie,  appears  to  frown  on  the 
degenerate  sons  of  modern  times.  Immense  antelopes' 
horns,  and  tusks,  trophies  of  the  prowess  of  the  Nimrods 
of  that  Jay,  are  suspended  from  the  walls.  On  the  win- 
dows are  emblazoned  some  armorial  bearings,  much  injured 
by  time.  From  the  hall  we  enter  through  a  dining-room, 
hung  with  tapestry,  to  the  chapel,  where  the  family  were 
accustomed  to  perform  their  devotions,  separated  from  the 
domestics  and  vassals,  by  an  open  screen.  The  altar-cloth 
of  rich  crimson  velvet,  ornamented  with  figures  of  the 
apostles  and  other  devices,  has  been  removed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preservation,  to  the  state  bed-room.  The  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  apartments,  is  adorned  with  several 
portraits,  whose  lineaments  time  has  nearly  obliterated. 
One  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  mansion. — The  state 
bed-room,  and  the  anti-chamber,  are  hung  round  with 
tapestry,  which  is  the  object  of  general  admiration.  The 
contest  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
virgins,  are  depicted  with  accuracy,  freedom,  and  effect. 
An  apartment  in  the  north  tower  is  furnished  with  antique 
ebony  chairs  ;  and  at  the  chimney  are  immense  brazen  tire 
dogs.  These  will  be  remarked  in  all  the  other  apartments 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  grates — the  ample  hearths 
of  the  chieftain  were  always  supplied  with  fuel  from  his 
woods.  The  tapestry  of  this  room  is  devoted  to  the  un- 
fortunate loves  of  Hero  and  Leander.  From  the  windows, 
the  prospect  extends  over  rich  woodland  scenery.  Another 
chamber  contains  a  variety  of  old  china,  a  model  of  a 
canoe,  and  a  curious  music  book,  dated  1556.     Among  the 
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numerous  ancient  curiosities,  besides  those  already  de- 
scribed, are  some  elaborately  carved  cabinets,  embroidered 
couches,  a  mirror,  richly  ornamented  with  bead  work,  a 
variety  of  drinking  vessels,  candlesticks,  and  other  earthen- 
ware and  metal  furniture,  of  grotesque  forms  and  antique 
workmanship  Like  the  tower  of  Tillictudlem,  Cothele 
has  been  favoured  with  the  presence  of  royalty.  Inscrip- 
tions on  two  brass  plates  record  that  their  late  majesties 
George  the  Third  and  his  Queen,  with  the  princess-roya), 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Augusta  honoured  the 
mansion  with  a  visit,  and  were  graciously  pleased  to  take 
their  dejeune  with  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  Cothele  boasts  a  still  nearer  affinity  to  Lady 
^Margaret's  castle,  in  possessing  a  room,  wherein  Charles 
the  Second  passed  several  nights. 

"  An  avenue  of  chesnut  trees  conducts  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  on  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  which 
stands  a  Gothic  chapel,  partially  concealed  in  the  deep 
foliage  by  which  it  is  overshadowed.  This  chapel  was 
built  by  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold to  Henry  the  Seventh  :  an  inscription  on  the  northern 
wall  of  the  interior,  from  Carew's  Survey,  informs  the 
reader  of  the  cause  of  its  erection — 

'Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  was  driven  to  hide  himself  in 
those  his  thick  woods,  which  overlook  the  river,  at  that  time 
being  suspected  of  favouring  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  party 
against  King  Richard  the  Third,  hee  was  hotely  pursued 
and  narrowly  searched  for,  which  extremity  taught  him  a 
sudden  policy — to  put  a  stone  in  his  cap,  and  tumble  the 
same  into  the  water,  while  these  rangers  were  fast  at  his 
heels,  who  looking  down  after  the  noise,  and  seeing  his 
cap  swimming  thereon,  supposed  that  he  had  desperately 
drowned  himself,  gave  over  their  further  hunting,  and  left 
him  liberty  to  shift  away,  and  ship  over  into  Biittaine; — 
for  a  grateful  remembrance  of  which  delivery,  he  after- 
wards builded  in  the  place  of  his  lurking,  a  chapel.* 
Gilpin  gives  a  somewhat  different  version  of  this  story, 
as  follows  : — '  The  party  of  Coteil  being  beaten,  he  fled  for 
his  life  ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  consequence  was  closely 
pursued.  The  Tamar  opposed  his  flight.  He  made 
short  vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  threw  himself  into  the 
river,  and  swam  safely  to  the  promontory,  before  which  we 
now  lay  on  our  oars.  His  upper  garments  which  he  had 
thrown  off  floated  down  the  stream,  and  giving  occasion   to 
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believe  that  he  had  perished,  checked  the  ardour  of  pur- 
suit. In  the  mean  time  Coteil  lurked  iu  his  own  woods 
till  a  happier  moment ;  and  in  the  day  of  security  raised 
this  chapel  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  his  protectress,  who  had 
the  full  honour  of  his  escape.' 

"  The  east  window  of  the  chapel  contains  some  stained 
glass,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  ; 
one  of  which  is  placed  as  a  monument  of  the  founder,  who 
died  at  Morlai.x,  in  Bretagne,  whither  he  had  been  sent  on 
an  embassy  by  King  Henry.  The  woods  are  tilled  with 
majestic  oaks,  chesnuts,  and  other  trees,  which  have  here 
attained  an  immense  size,  and  from  their  venerable  appear- 
ance, seem  coeval  with  the  antique  dwelling  they  shelter. 
A  lofty  tower  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  grounds,  com- 
mands a  fine  extent  of  scenery,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Edgcumbe. — From  this  spot,  the  swelling  eminence 
of  Kite  Hill,  the  loftiest  point  of  Hengiston  Down, 
forms  a  bold  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  recalls  to  our 
recollection,  the  desperate  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Cornish  Britons  against  the  Saxons.  This  encounter  was 
commemorated  by  barrows,  some  of  which  still  remain  ; 
and  a  valley  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cothele 
is  called  Danescombe,  from  the  Danes  who  assisted  the 
Britons  on  the  occasion." 

From  Cothele,  amid  scenery  of  the  same  romantic 
character,  a  short  distance  brings  us  to  the  village  of 
Calstock,  with  its  church  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill,  overlooking  the  Tamar.  Here  again  the  river 
makes  so  great  a  bend,  that  after  traversing  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  skirts  the  other  side  of  the  hill  on  which 
Calstock  church  stands,  giving  another  view  of  this 
edifice.  Many  voyagers  in  consequence  disembark  at  this 
place,  and  by  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  half  across  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  ferry  at  Morwellham,  again 
meet  their  boats  :  by  this  moans,  on  attaining  the  hill  by 
Calstock  church,  a  most  splendid  view  of  the  Tamar  is 
obtained,  and  on  descending  the  other  side,  a  delightful 
walk  through  the  woods  and  grounds  of  Harewood,  the 
property  of  Sir  W.  S.  Trelawny,  Bart.  This  locality  has 
been  set  down  by  some  writers  as  the  scene  of  the  well 
known  story  of  king  Edgar  and  Elfrida  ;  but  Tavistock, 
about  four  miles  distant,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  place  where  the  tragic  event  described  iu  the  story, 
took  place.  Morwellham  is  the  highest  point  on  the  river 
p  5 
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to  which  the  steamers  ascend,  and  on  arriving  at  it  either 
by  this  or  by  rowing  boat,  it  is  by  far  the  most  preferable 
plan  to  laud  here,  and  continue  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  excursion  to  Morwell  Rocks  and  Weir-Head  on  foot. 
Morwellham  contains  a  respectable  little  inn  ; — the  place 
itself  owes  its  existence  and  chief  support  to  Tavistock, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  four  miles.  All  the  valuable 
minerals  raised  in  that  neighbourhood  are  brought  here  by 
means  of  the  Tavistock  Canal  for  shipment,  taking  back 
in  return,  coal  and  culm  for  the  use  of  the  district.  This 
canal  exhibits  considerable  engineering  skill  in  its  con- 
struction, being  carried  along  over  some  heavy  embank- 
ments, and  through  a  tunnel,  in  one  part  of  its  course, 
nearly  two  miles  in  length.  It  terminates  on  the  hill  over 
Morwellham,  connecting  the  river  by  means  of  a  steep 
inclined  plane,  the  machinery,  &c.,  attached  to  which  are 
Worth  inspecting.  From  Morwellham  there  are  several 
paths  conducting  to  the  woody  vicinity  of  the  rocks.  One 
leads  over  the  hill,  by  which  the  tourist  can  attain  their 
summit;  and  another  skirts  the  margin  of  the  Tamar, 
winding  at  their  base.  We  should  recommend  the  latter 
be  followed  as  far  as  Weir-Head,  and  then  a  path  from 
this  point  may  be  taken  in  returning  over  the  face  of  these 
stupendous  rocks.  A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Morwellham,  following  this  path  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  through  the  openings  of  the  overhanging  trees, 
the  stranger  on  looking  up  will  see  the  Morwell  Hocks 
towering  with  majestic  grandeur  several  hundred  feet 
above  his  head.  These  mountains  of  stone,  severally 
called  the  Chimney  Rock,  the  Turret  Rock,  the  Mor- 
well Rock,  &c.,  in  some  cases  adjoining,  and  in  others 
separated  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  protrude  a 
portion  of  their  dark  sides  from  a  dense  mass  of  foliage, 
over  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  producing,  when  seen  from 
beneath,  a  highly  romantic  efi'ect.  But  much  as  the 
stranger  may  admire  the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  these 
rocks  when  seen  from  their  base,  he  will  be  particularly 
struck  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  when  standing  on 
their  topmost  height,  and  looking  down  perpendicularly 
on  the  winding  river  beneath,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
highly  picturesque  neighbourhood.  The  pathway  from 
Morwellham  to  Weir-Head,  and  from  thence  to  Newbridge, 
serpentining  amid  the  trees  and  shrubs,  aflords  an  interest- 
ing sylvan  walk ;  and  looking  from  the  occasional  openings 
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in  the  thick  foliage  at  Weir-Head,  where  the  waters  of  the 
Tamar  break  over  the  artificial  ridge  of  rocks  that  reach 
from  bank  to  bank,  aud  sweep  round  the  sweet  little  island 
a  short  distance  bulow,  is  peculiarly  charming.  The  ex- 
tensive woods  of  Morwellham,  the  cherry  orchard  groves 
of  Calstock,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tamar,  and  the 
whole  of  the  grounds  iu  this  vicinity,  above  and  below 
Weir- Head,  are  so  highly  picturesque,  that  the  visiter  of 
only  a  few  hours,  will  leave  them  with  regret.  The  river 
Tamar  rises  in  the  parish  of  Moorwinstow,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  Cornwall.  A  short  distance  from  its 
source  it  becomes  the  boundarj-  between  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  aud  so  continues  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  course,  which  is  about  forty  miles. 

One  or  two  other  pleasant  excursions  can  be  taken  from 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  to  visit  Lidford  Waterfall,  Brent- 
tor  Church,  Endsleigh  Cottage,  &c.  But  as  these  interest- 
ing objects  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock, 
and  must  necessarily  come  under  our  notice  when  speaking 
of  that  town,  we  shall  not  therefore  enter  upon  any  de- 
scription of  them  here. 
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No.   1. — From   Devonpoet  and  Plymouth  to  Exetef., 
Tiverton,  and  Bampton. 


Frota  Devonport 
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, .   Crabtree 
. .  Ridgeway 
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..  Knighton 
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. .   Kennford 
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Another  Route, — A. 
From  Devonport 

to  Ivybridge,  as  last 
. .  Newhouse  .... 

..  Totnes 

. .  Newton  

..  Chudleigh 

..  Exeter  

. .  Bampton,  as  last 

Another  Route,— B, 

to  Plymouth 

..  Yealmpton        

. .  Ermebridge 

. .  U^borougii  . . 

..  Totnes  

..  Exeter,  as  last 

. .  Bampton,  as  before 
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Kg.  2. — From  Devontort  and  Plymouth  to  Exeter, 
cullomptox,  akd  wellington. 

From  Devonport 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  .... 

. .  Whipton        ....  .... 

. .  Pinhoe        .... 

. .  Broadclist  .... 

..   Cullompton  ....  .... 

..  White  Ball  

. .  Wellington    ....  .... 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1, — A 

..   Cullompton,  and  Wellington,   as 
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Another  Route, — B. 
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No.  3. — From  Devonport  and  Plymouth  to  Exeter, 

HoNITON,    AND    AXMINSTER. 


From  Devonport 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  

..   Jleavitree  

..   Iloniton's  Clist  

..   Halfway  House  

..  Fair  Mile  Inn       

..   Hoiiilun  ..    .  

..  Wilmington  ....         

. .  Axminster               .... 

Another  Route, — A. 
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Another  Roule,—B.  iMiles.lFurl.' 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1,—B.  49         6 
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No.  4. — From  De\onfort  &  Plyiioutii  to  Sidmouth. 


From  Devonport 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

..   Heavitree  

..  Bishop's  or  Mary's  Clist 
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..  Sidmuuth       


Another  Roule, — A. 
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No.   5. — From  Devonport  &   Plymouth  to  E.xmouth, 

AND      BUDLEIGH     SaLTEUTON. 

From  Devonport 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Tojjsham 

..   Extou  .... 

..   Exmouth 

..  Budleish  Salterton 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .   Heavitree 
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Another  Route, — B. 

to  Exmouth,  as  No.  4,— B. 
. .  Budleish  Salterton 
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No.  6. — From  Devonport  and  Plymouth  to  Newton, 
Teignmoltu,  and  Dawlish. 

From  Devonport 

to  Newton,  as  No.  1, — h. 
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No.   7. — FuoM  Devonport  and  Plymouth  to  Totnes, 
AND  Torquay. 


From  Devonport 

to  Totnes,  as  No.  1, — A. 
. .  Torquay  .... 


IMiles.  I  Furl.  I  Miles.  I  Furl. 
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No.    8. — From    Devonport     and    Plymouth,    to 
Dartmouth,  and  Biiixham. 


From  Devonport 
to  Plymouth      .... 
,.  Yealrapton    .... 
..  Moclbury  .... 

. .  Morley  .... 

..  Hahvell 
..  Dartmouth 
. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 
. .  Brixham 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

9 

5 

4 

14 

7 

0 

21 

2 

0 

23 

8 

0 

31 

2 

0 

33 

2 

4 

36 

Furl 
7 
0 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 


No.  9.— From  Devonport  and  Plymouth  to  Modbury, 

AND    KiNGSBRIDGE. 


From  Dsvonport 

to  Modbury,  as  No.  8. 
. .  KinKsbriUse    . . 


IMiles.lFurl. 

14         1    I 
I      S     I    0 


Vliles.lFurl. 
14         4 
22    I     4 


No.  10. — From    Devonport    and    Plymouth    to 
Moretonhampstead,  AND  Crediton. 


From  Devonport 

to  Ashburton,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Bovey  Tracey 

..  Moretonhampstead 

. .  Taphouse       

. .  Crediton  

Anotlier  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. ,  Crediton        


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

2.5 

4 

20 

8 

0 

33 

8 

0 

41 

9 

0 

50 

4 

0 

51 

45 

1 

45 

8 

4 

53 

Furl. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


No.    11. — From    Plymouth    and    Devonport    to 
Bai!Nstaple,  Ilfracombe,  and  Linton. 

From  Plymouth  or  Devonport 
to  Knackersknowle  .... 

. .   Jump  . .... 

..   Roburouqh  Inn  .... 

..  Tavistock  

..  Lanehead  .. 

, .  Bear  Jon  .... 

. .  Pigs  Lea        

. .  Okehampton     . .  .... 

. .  Five  Oaks         .... 

..  Hatherleigh  .... 

.,  Petrockstow         ,,,, 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 

6 

1 

4 

7 

11 

U 

4 

3 

15 

3 

3 

0 

18 

3 

3 

4 

21 

7 

3 

2 

25 

1 

5 

4 

30 

5 

o 

0 

32 

5 

5 

0 

37 

5 

4 

0 

41 

b 
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Prom  Petrockstow 
to  Torrington 
..  Alverdiscot 
. .  Barnstaple 
. .  llfracombe    

to  Barnstaple,  as  above 
. .  Youlston        .... 
. .  East  JDown       .... 

. .  Parracombe      

. .  Liatou  

Another  Route, — A. 

From  Plymouth  or  Devonport 
to  Tavistuck,  as  last 
..   Milton  Abbot 

. .  Launcestou       

. .   Ilolswoithy 

. .  Woodford  Bridge. , , . 
. .   Monkleigh     .... 
. .  Bideford  .... 

. .   Barnstaple         

.,  llfracombe        .... 

to  Barnstaple     .... 
,.  Linton,  as  before 


Miles.  Furl.i  Miles.  Furl. 


7 

2 

48 

7 

."> 

4 

54 

3 

6 

4 

60 

7 

11 

0 

71 

7 

60 

7 

60 

7 

3 

4 

64 

3 

4 

0 

68 

3 

5 

4 

73 

7 

6 

0 

79 

7 

15 

3 

15 

3 

6 

2 

21 

5 

7 

3 

29 

0 

14 

0 

43 

0 

7 

0 

50 

0 

7 

0 

57 

0 

4 

0 

61 

0 

9 

0 

!  70 

0 

11 

0 

81 

0 

70 

0 

70 

0 

19 

0 

89 

0 

No,   12. — From    Plymouth    and    Devonport    to 

SOUTHMOLTON,    AND    CoMBMARTIN. 


From  Plymouth  or  Devonport 
to  Torrington,  as  No.  11. 
..   Aiherington 
..  Uraberley  Bridge 
..   Southmolton     .. 
, .   Combmartia     .... 


Miles.  Furl.i iMiles.  Furl. 


48 

7 

48 

7 

7 

0 

55 

7 

2 

0 

57 

7 

7 

0 

64 

7 

17 

0 

81 

7 

No.   13. — From    Plymouth    and    Devonport    to 
Stratton,  and  Bcde. 


From  Plymouth  or  Devonport 
to  Holsworthy,  as  No.  11, — A. 

. .   Stratton  

..  Bude  


Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 
43     I     0    ll     43    1     0 

8         0  51         0 

2     I     0  53         0 


No.  14. — From    Plymouth    and    Devonport    to 
Clovelly. 


From  Plymouth  and  Devonpoi't 
to  Holsworihy,  as  No.  11, — A. 
..  Clovelly 


IMiles.lFurl.l  Miles.lFurl 

43         0     I     43         0 
I    20     I    0    I     63         0 
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Plymouth  and  Devonport  to  Ashburton, — see  No.  1 . 

Ditto  to  C/iudleiffh, — see  ditto. 

Ditto  to  Topsham, — see  No.  5. 

Ditto  to  Bovey  Tracey, — see  No.  10. 

Ditto  to  Tavistock, — iee  No.  11. 

Ditto  to  Okehamptun, — see  ditto. 

Ditto  to  Hatherleigh, — see  ditto. 

Ditto  to  Torrinyton, — see  ditto. 

Ditto  to  Laiaiceston, — see  No.  1 1 , — A. 

Ditto  to  Holsuorthy, — see  ditto. 

Ditto  to  Bidefurd, — see  ditto. 


From    Plymouth   and   Devonport  to    Liskeard, 
Bodmin,  Tulro,  and  Falmouth. 


From  Pl3-mouth 

to  Dc'vonpuit  .... 

Ferry  Bridge    . . 

,.  Torpoint  

Skelly  Stables 

M'ebb's  Hotel,  Liskeard 

Ketl  Lion,  Uubwalls 

West  Taphouse 

Lostwitliiel 

Pack  Horse,  St.  Blazey 

White  Hart,  St.  Austell 

King's  Head,  Granipound 

Haw  kin's  Arms,  Probus  .. 

Wheels  Inn,  Tressillian 

Pearce's  Hotel,  Tiuro 

,.   Penryn  Drawbridge 

..  Green  Bank,  Falmouth    .. 
Pearce's  Hotel,  ditto 


to  Liskeard        .... 

..  Bow  Bridge 

..  Oliver's  Hotel,  Bodmin     , 

..  White  Hart,  f<t.  Austell    , 

..  Truro  and  Falmouth,  as  before 


IMiles. 
1 
0 
0 
9 
7 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
2 
2 
3 
8 
1 
0 

20 

6 

6 
11 
24 


Furl. 
7 
6 
5 
1 
5 
7 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
6 
2 
3 
6 
2 
4 

0 
4 
5 
4 

4 


Miles. 

Furl 

1 

7 

2 

5 

3 

2 

12 

3 

20 

0 

22 

7 

27 

2 

31 

4 

35 

6 

40 

1 

45 

6 

48 

4 

50 

6 

54 

1 

62 

7 

64 

] 

64 

5 

20 

0 

26 

4 

33 

1 

44 

5 

G9 

I 

ROUTE  xir. 


From  Exeter  to  Moretonhampstead  and  Tavistock. 


From  Exeter 

to  Pucombe  Bridge 
..  Dunslord  Bridge 
Moreton  .... 

New  house 
Two  Bridges 
Merivale  Bridge 
Tavistock 


Miles. 

Furl. 

,  Miles. 

1 

5 

1      1 

5 

3 

i       7 

5 

0 

1     12 

7 

0 

19 

6 

6 

25 

3 

0 

28 

4 

2 

33 

Furl. 
5 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 


Our  road  on  this  Route  commences  from  Exe-bridge,  by 
taking  the  centre  street  of  the  three  which  meet  at  this 
point,  called  Cowick-street.  We  continue  on  the  main 
Cornish  road  as  far  as  Pocombe  bridge,  about  a  mile  and 
half  from  the  city,  when  the  road  to  Dunsford  and  JMoreton- 
hamiistead  turns  off  on  the  left,  and  ascends  the  hill. 
About  two  miles  and  half,  on  the  left,  is  a  way  to  the 
delightful  grounds  of  Fordlands,  the  property  of  J.  Abbott, 
Esq.  The  woods  and  lawns  of  this  lovely  spot,  laid  out 
with  winding  walks  and  picturesque  alcoves,  are  much 
frequented  by  pleasure  parties  from  Exeter,  and  for  which 
permission  is  kindly  afforded  on  application  to  the  pro- 
prietor. A  short  distance  beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is 
Perridge,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Toll.  About  five  miles, 
on  the  right,  is  Culver  House,  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Stephens.  The  road  now  approaches  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  Teign,  crossing  it  at  Dunsford  bridge.  The 
'beautiful  scenery  here  presented,  which  extends  many 
miles  up  the  river,  and  the  numerous  interesting  ancient 
remains  of  our  early  British  ancestors  to  be  met  with  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  impart  to  this  locality  great  interest.  Many 
excursions  during  the  summer  months  are  made  to  it  from 
Exeter  and  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  visiter  or  party 
wishing  to  see  as  much  of  its  beauties  as  possible,  in  a 
given  time,  will  do  weU  to  make  Dunsford  bridge  the  first 
point,  from  whence  they  can,  by  a  road  not  far  the  the  banks, 
follow  up  the  stream,  passing  near  Clifford  bridge,  to 

FiNGLE  Bridge,  a  spot  surrounded  by  scenery  of  the 
most  magnificent  description.  The  hills  on  each  side  rise 
to  an  immense  height,  their  acclivities  in  most  instances 
covered  with  a  rich  foliage  of  copse,  except  where  here  and 
there  the  rugged  face  of  a  dark  rock  protrudes  itself.  The 
Teign,  confined  between  these  eminences,  rushes  down  at 
times  with  great  violence.  Its  ordinary  appearance,  though 
dark  and  rapid,  is  beautifully  clear,  shewing  its  pebbly 
bottom  with  great  distinctness.  A  short  distance  below 
Fingle  bridge,  it  turns  a  mill,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  banks.  The  stable  of  the  miller — the  kitchen  and 
kindlj'  services  of  the  gudeivife  are  always  at  the  disposal 
of  strangers,  to  the  extent  of  their  very  limited  accommo- 
dation. On  the  very  high  hiUs  that  rise  from  the  river, 
right  and  left  of  the  little  mill,  the  remains  of  two  British 
camps  can  be  distinctly  traced. — That  of  Preston  Berry 
on  the  left  "  consists  of  some  lofty  out-works  on  the  e.n.e., 
and  an  agger  or  vallum  with  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  resembling 
a  lane  or  road  on  the  n.e.  Further  on,  are  the  remains  of 
two  more  circumvallations,  much  fainter  in  preservation, 
and  directly  over  the  frowning  inaccessible  precipice  to 
the  s.  is  a  slighter  vallum,  extending  round  without  any 
fosse."  *  The  other  on  the  right  called  Cranbrook  Castle, 
is  attained  by  the  little  road  that  winds  up  through  the 
copse  towards  Moreton. — It  consists  of  "  a  vallum  or  agger 
of  moorstone,  without  cement ;  about  seven  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  double  fosse  or  ditch  to  the  s.  and  a  single  one  to 
the  w.,  but  none  to  the  n.,  and  only  a  partial  one  to 
the  E."  t  About  half  way  up  the  hill  towards  Cranbrook, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  Dartmoor,  a  singularly  romantic 
prospect  presents  itself.  The  distant  hills  between  which 
the  Teign  winds,  rise  up  like  a  series  of  immense  cones  or 
pyramids ;    their  woody  outlines   falling   into   each   other, 

•    "  Collectanea  Curiosa  Antiqua  Dunmonia,"  by  W.  F.  P. 

Shortt,   Esq. 

t    Ibid. 
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and  diminishing  in  the  distance,  produce  a  very  picturesque 
effect.  Further  up  the  stream,  in  the  parish  of  Drews- 
teignton,  about  two  miles  from  Fingle  bridge,  amid 
scenery  of  the  most  charming  description,  stands  a 
"grand  Druidical  relic  in  the  shape  of  a  Logan  Stone." 
"  This  rude  monument  of  the  Druids,"  says  \V.  T.  P. 
Shortt,  Esq.  in  his  "  Collectanea  Curiosa,"  &c.,  many  times 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  work,  "  consists  of  two 
immense  detached  granite  stones,  among  many  others 
strewed  across  the  stream,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  poised 
upon  another,  deeply  seated  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  It 
is  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  from  w.  to  e.,  its  greatest 
height  from  the  eastern  slope  to  the  west  end  is  ten  feet.  I 
found  that  it  has  however  ceased  to  vibrate  or  log,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  sand  w^ashed  in  between  by  the 
floods.  Polwhele  says  he  rocked  it  easily  with  one  hand, 
in  1797."  In  the  same  parish,  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  Fingle  bridge,  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to 
Okehampton,  on  a  farm  called  Shilstone,  is  another  very 
ancient  Drudical  remain — the  Cromlech,  or  Spinster's 
Rock.  This  interesting  monument  of  by-gone  ages  is 
stated  by  antiquaries  to  be  2200  years  old.  "  It  consists  of 
three  supporting  granite  stones,  two  leaning  to  the  n.  and 
the  other  to  the  s.e.,  about  nine  feet  and  half  in  height, 
and  a  ponderous  granite  table  stone,  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
laid  across  these."  *  Another  British  camp  called  Woosten 
Castle,  said  to  be  the  most  considerable  and  best  preserved 
of  any  in  this  vicinity,  lies  in  view  of  the  works  of  Preston 
Berrj',  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Teign,  about  two  miles 
distant.  The  numerous  vestiges  of  forts  or  camps,  logan 
stones,  and  rock  idols,  e.xisting,  and  the  etymology  of  the 
names  now  applied  to  many  different  places  and  localities 
in  this  neighbourhood,  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  it 
was  thickly  peopled  by  the  ancient  Britons.  Drewsteigntou, 
a  small  village  about  half  a  mile  from  Fingle  bridge,  is 
said  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids  in 
Devonshire. 

Returning  to  Dunsford  bridge,  from  whence  we  digressed, 
we  continue  our  route  towards  Moretonhampstead.  As  we 
approach  this  town,  the  scattered  fragment  of  rock  strewed 
about  on  all  sides,  show  our  vicinity  to  the  moor,  and  the 
country  of  the  tors.  On  the  left  of  our  road,  about  a  mile 
from  Moretonhampstead,  is  the  Blackstone  Rock,  an 
immense  pile  of  granite,  rising  to  a  considerable  height. 
•  "  Collectanea  Curiosa." 
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MORETONHAMPSTEAD 

Is  a  small  market  towii^  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills  on  all  sides  but  the  west.  There 
are  several  streets,  but  the  houses  are  principally  small, 
and  covered  with  thatch.  An  improvement  in  respect  of  a 
better  class  of  dwellings  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
this  town.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  arising  from  its 
vicinity  to  Dartmoor,  has  been  pronounced  highly  bene- 
ficial in  some  stages  of  pulmonary  affection  ;  but  the  want 
of  good  accommodation  has  operated  with  medical  men 
against  sending  patients  to  this  otherwise  desirable  place. 
The  woollen  trade  formerly  flourished  in  this  town  to  some 
extent,  but  like  many  others  in  the  county,  is  now  princi- 
pally confined  to  a  little  worsted  spinning.  There  are 
several  tan-yards,  a  rope  manufactory,  and  some  granite 
quarries  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  market  is 
held  on  Saturday,  and  two  fairs  and  two  great  markets 
during  the  year;  the  former  held  in  the  months  of  July 
and  November,  and  the  latter  on  Whitsun-eve,  and  the 
first  Saturday  in  October.  A  new  market-house  and 
shambles  were  built  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  1827.  A 
court  leet  and  baron  is  held  annually  in  November,  under 
the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  when  a 
portreeve  is  elected  ;  at  the  same  time  are  chosen  a  bailifiF, 
to  examine  weights  and  measures,  two  jurors,  to  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  four  constables.  The  church 
is  an  ancient  structure,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Totnes.  There  are  also  places  of  worship 
for  the  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians.  A  free 
school  has  existed  for  many  years  in  this  place.  The  prin- 
cipal inn  is  the  White  Hart.  This  town  is  situated  in  the 
hundred  of  Teignbridge,  and  the  parish  belongs  to  the 
Newton  Abbott  Poor  Law  Union.  The  population  by  the 
last  census  was  2,037.  About  four  miles  north-west  of 
Moretonhampstead,  is 

CHAGFORD, 
An  ancient  stannary  and  market  town.  It  is  a  small  place, 
but  picturesquely  situated  amid  high  hills,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  Teign.  There  are  some  extensive 
woollen  mills  here,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
manufacture  of  blankets,  &c.  is  carried  on.  Great  business 
connected  with  mining  operations   was  at  one  time  trans- 
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acted  in  this  town,  but  the  transfer  of  mining  speculations 
to  other  districts  has  destroyed  this  brunch  of  trade.  The 
church  is  a  small  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  year  900.— The  living  is  a  rectory.  The  market  day  is 
on  Thursday  ;  and  the  annual  fairs  are  held  in  the  months 
of  March,  May,  September,  and  October.  The  town  is 
situated  in  the  hundred  of  Wonford,  and  the  parish  is 
attached  to  the  Okehampton  Union  for  the  maintenance 
and  government  of  the  poor.  The  population  by  the  last 
census  was   1,836. 

About  four  miles  from  Moretonhampstead  we  bid  adieu 
to  cultivation,  leaving  the  trees  and  hedge-rows  that  adorn 
the  more  populous  districts  of  life  and  animation,  and 
enter  upon  the  wide  and  solitary  tract  of 

Dartmoor.  This  e.xtensive  and  elevated  surface  of 
heath,  morass,  and  rock,  stretches  thirty  miles  across  from 
north  to  south,  and  fourteen  from  east  to  west,  and  has 
been  computed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  acres.  The 
greater  part  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Lidford,  and  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  largest  parish  in  England.  "  King 
John,"  says  Kisdon,  assigned  it  to  be  a  forest,  and  king 
Henry  III  did  not  only  confirm  his  father's  grant,  but  set 
down  certain  bounds  of  Dartmoor  in  a  charter  of  Peram- 
bulation." It  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to  his  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  when  invested  with  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  now  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 
For  many  interesting  particulars  and  descriptions  of  this 
"  sublinie  waste,"  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  fascinating 
Letters  of  Mrs.  Biay,*  and  the  Poems  and  writings  of 
the  two  Carringtons,  father  and  son.  f  Speaking  in  the 
words  of  the  former  writer,  and  fully  agreeing  with  the 
observations  expressed  with  reference  to  Dartmoor,  that 
"  few  places  are  really  less  known,  and  few  are  more 
deserving  of  attention;"  and  "though  a  large  portion  of 
the  high  road  over  which  the  traveller  passes  in  crossing  it 
presents  an  unvaried  scene  of  solitariness  and  desolation, 
yet  to  those  who  pursue  their  investigation  of  the  moor 
beyond  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track,  much  will  be  found 
to  delight  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  antiquary."  "  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Dartmoor  are  derived  from  the 
granite  tors,  which  are  found  piled  mass  upon  mass,  mostly 

•  "  Traditions,  Legends,  Superstitions,  &  Sketches  of  Devonshire, 
in  a  series  of  Letters  to  I?obert  Southcy,  Esq." 
t  "  Dartmoor."     "  Sketches  of  Scenery,"  &c. 
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upon  the  summits  of  its  numerous  heights  ;  "  and  the  wild 
impetuosity  of  its  streams,  "  dashing  through  narrow  chan- 
nels at  the  base  of  lofty  eminences  of  crag  and  cliff."  These 
when  seen,  produce  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  mingled 
sensations  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  Besides  this,  the 
numerous  remains  of  altars,  circles,  obelisks,  logans,  and 
cromlechs  scattered  over  tlie  moor,  and  the  names  now 
attached  to  many  of  the  tors,  such  as  Bel-tor,  Mis-tor, 
Ham-tor,  and  others,  attest  it  to  have  been  once  a  celebrated 
station  of  Druidism.  From  its  lofty  position  it  is  peculiarly 
the  region  of  mists,  storms,  and  tempests.  The  peaks  of  its 
mighty  tors  standing  up  many  hundred  feet  high,  intercept 
the  moisture  of  the  clouds  ;  and  great  quantities  of  rain 
fall  in  and  around  the  moor  during  the  year.  The  mist 
comes  on  at  times  so  sudden  and  dense,  that  those  who  are 
overtaken  in  it,  out  of  the  beaten  track,  even  the  moor- 
men,  find  a  difficulty  in  regainin;^  their  habitations,  and 
are  sometimes  lost.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
climate  is  particularly  healthy,  and  the  authority  before 
quoted,  speaking  on  this  head,  states — "  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  asserted,  and  from  careful  enquiry  believe  the 
assertion  to  be  true,  that  no  person  born  and  bred  on 
Dartmoor  was  ever  yet  known  to  die  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption." *  There  are  no  trees  now  on  Dartmoor,  save 
and  except  the  "lonely  wood  of  Wistman,"  some  account 
of  which  we  shall  give  hereafter.  But  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt,  that  at  one  time,  it  was  a  forest  (as  expressed 
in  old  deeds,)  of  considerable  extent.  We  have,  ourselves, 
seen  the  moormen,  when  digging  up  the  soil  or  peat,  take 
up  a  large  branch  of  a  tree,  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
surface  ;  and  in  "  bogs  and  marshes  on  the  moor,  near  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  sometimes  embedded  twenty 
feet  below  the  earth,  are  found  immense  trunks  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees."  f  The  whole  of  the  soil  appears  to  be 
composed  of  a  dark  black  mould  or  decayed  vegetable 
substance  ;  this  when  dug  up  and  well  dried  in  the  sun,  is 
called  peat,  and  is  used  for  fuel  throughout  the  year 
universally  bj'  the  inhabitants  living  in  and  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  moor.  Where  the  heath  and  bog  do  not 
intervene,  very  good  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep  is 
afiForded  during  the  summer  months  on  Dartmoor,  and  the 
adjoining  commons.     The  delicacy  and  flavour  imparted  to 

•  Mrs.  Bray's  "Traditions,"  &c.    +  Ibid. 
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the  flesh  of  the  latter  by  the  sweet  herbage  of  the  moor, 
is  so  highly  prized,  that  Dartmoor  mutton  is  now  sent  to 
all  parts  of  England. 

The  best  point  for  exploring  many  of  the  interesting 
objects  to  be  found  on  the  moor,  such  as  Wistman's  Wood, 
Crockeutor,  &c.  is  from  Two  Bridges,  a  hamlet  in  our 
road,  consisting  of  a  few  houses  and  an  inn,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Moretonhampstead,  and  seven  from  Tavistock. 
We  should  by  all  means  recommend  the  stranger  when 
going  any  distance  off  the  beaten  track  into  the  moor,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  guide,  and  take  a  well  stored  wallet. 
The  latter,  as  a  worthy  friend  living  in  the  vicinity  used  to 
say,  "  may  be  found  serviceable  ;  for  the  shelves  on  the 
tors  are  very  high." 

WiSTMAN  or  Wiseman's  Wood,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  nortli  of  Two  Bridges,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  hill 
opposite  Bairdowu,  forming  one  side  of  a  valley,  through 
which  the  western  branch  of  the  Dart  flo^vs.  This  extra- 
ordinary and  interesting  relic  of  the  ancient  forest,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  a  "  sacred  grove,"  in  celebrating  the 
mystic  rites  of  paganism,  is  proved  by  an  old  Perambulation 
of  Dartmoor,  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  to  have  been  "  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  at 
present  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest."  *  Mrs. 
Bray's  description  of  the  trees  is  so  faithful,  and  withal  so 
true  a  picture  is  conveyed  to  the  reader  of  the  cheerless 
spot  on  which  they  stand,  that  we  are  induced  to  extract 
the  following,  rather  than  attempt  a  delineation  of  our  own. 
"  The  ascent  to  Wistman's  Wood  is  strewn  cdl  over  with 
immense  masses  of  granite,  that  lie  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion :  *  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  these  gigantic  blocks,  growing 
among  them,  or  starting,  as  it  were,  from  their  interstices, 
arises  wildly,  and  here  and  there  widely  scattered,  a  grove 
of  dwarf  oak  trees.  Their  situation,  exposed  to  the  bleak 
winds,  which  rush  past  the  side  of  the  declivity  on  which 
they  grow,  and  tlirough  the  valley  of  the  Dart  at  their  base 
(a  valley  that  acts  like  a  tunnel  to  assist  the  fury  of  the 
gust),  the  diminutive  height  of  the  trees,  their  singular 
and  antiquated  appearance,  all  combine  to  raise  feelings  of 
mingled  curiosity  and  wonder.  The  oaks  are  not  above  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  so  stunted  is  their  growth  by  the 
sweeping  winds  to  which    they  stand   exposed ;    but   they 

•  Mrs.  Bray's  "  Traditions,"  &c.    Vol.  I.  page  93, 
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spread  far  and  wide  at  their  tops,  and  their  branches  twist 
and  wind  in  the  most  tortuous  and  fantastic  manner; 
sometimes  reminding  one  of  those  strange  things  called 
mandrakes  of  which  there  is  a  superstition  noticed  by 
Shakspcare — ■ 

'  Like  shrieking  mandrakes,  torn  from  out  the  earth.* 
In  some  places  these  branches  are  literally  festooned  with 
ivy  and  creeping  plants;  and  their  trunks  are  so  thickly 
embedded  in  a  covering  of  fine  velvet  moss,  that  at  first 
sight  you  would  imagine  them  to  be  of  enormous  thickness 
in  proportion  to  their  height.  But  it  is  only  their  velvet 
coats  that  make  them  look  so  bulky ;  for  on  examination 
they  are  not  found  to  be  of  any  remarkable  size  Their 
whole  appearance  conveys  to  you  the  idea  of  hoary  age  in 
the  vegetable  world  of  creation ;  and  on  visiting  Wistman's 
Wood,  it  is  impossible  to  do  other  than  think  of  those 
'groves  in  stony  places'  so  often  mentioned  in  scripture,  as 
being  dedicated  to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  This  ancient  seat  of 
idolatry  seems  to  have  undergone  also  a  great  part  of  the 
curse  that  was  pronounced  on  the  idolatrous  cities  and 
groves  of  old  ;  for  here,  indeed,  do  '  serpents  hiss,'  and  it 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  '  neither  doth  the  shepherd  make 
his  fold  there  ;'  '  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  and  the 
owl  dwell  there,'  and  '  the  bittern  '  still  screams  amidst  its 
'  desolation.'  "* 

Crockerntor,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  ancient 
stannary  parliaments  were  held,  is  situated  a  little  on  the 
right  of  the  turnpike  road,  about  a  mile  from  Two  Bridges. 
On  the  summit  of  this  tor  the  chief  miners  of  Devon  were, 
by  their  charter,  obliged  to  meet ;  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  hundred  assembled,  when  the  commission  was  opened, 
the  jurors  sworn,  and  other  preliminary  business  Kone 
through;  after  which  the  court  was  adjourned  for  the  final 
arrangement  to  one  of  the  stannary  towns.  A  court  of 
this  description  was  held  here  as  late  as  the  year  1749. 
The  table  and  seats  of  the  stannators,  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  or  composed  of  rough  blocks  of  stone,  are  said  to 
have  remained  on  the  rock  in  the  position  as  used  on  these 
occasions,  many  years  after  this  period.  Whether  time, 
or  the  more  quick  and  ready  hand  of  human  destroyers, 
has  been  at  work,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say ;  but  of  these 
vestiges  there   are   not  now  many  remaining.     There  is  a 

•  Mr».  Bray's  "Traditions,"  &c.    Vol.  l.page  100,  &c. 
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ledge  of  stones  on  one  part  of  it,  and  many  loose  ones 
lying  without  any  apparent  form  or  regularity.  A  large 
stone,  supposed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  table  or 
judge's  chair,  has  been  traced  within  these  few  years  to 
a  farm  called  Dennabridge,  on  the  side  of  the  moor,  near 
the  Ashburton  road,  which  was  more  than  fifty  years  pre- 
viously taken  from  Crockerntor,  and  now  forms  the  roof  of 
a  small  stone  erection  for  the  protection  of  a  water  trough. 
The  stannary  courts  for  Devon  and  Cornwall,  previous  to 
their  removal  to  Crockerntor  by  charter  of  Edward  I.,  were 
held  on  Hengistou  Down,  near  Calstock. 

On  the  left,  not  far  from  Two  Bridges,  is  the  small 
hamlet  of  Prince  Town  ;  near  which  is  the  large  Govern- 
ment Prison,  built  in  1806,  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  of  war.  "  The  establishment  comprises  a  cir- 
cular admeasurement  of  thirty  acres,  enclosed  on  its 
eastern,  northern,  and  southern  directions  by  a  lofty  wall, 
and  on  the  west,  by  two  handsome  residences,  appropriated 
to  the  agent  and  surgeon,  having  between  them  a  cyclopean 
gateway,  surmounted  by  the  motto  "  Parcere  subjectis.'^ 
The  prison  consists  of  seven  buildings,  each  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  fifty  wide,  capable  of  holding  together 
9,600  men,  or  even  more,  at  one  time,  and  containing  two 
floors  for  double  tiers  of  hammocks,  suspended  on  cast- 
iron  pillars,  and  a  third  floor  in  the  roof  for  exercise  in 
bad  weather.  Without  perplexity  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
describe  every  separate  erection,  but  among  the  other 
buildings  are  a  barrack  for  18  officers  and  484  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers,  a  chacot  or  solitary  place 
of  confinement  for  refractory  off'enders,  a  hospital,  hot  and 
cold  baths,  a  house  for  washing  and  drying  clothes,  and 
other  superior  arrangements,  all  plentifully  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  from  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  outside 
the  front  entrance,  filled  by  a  diverted  part  of  the  river 
Walkham.  Sentry  boxes  are  stationed  on  the  walls  at 
short  distances  from  each  other,  and  in  foggy  weather 
alarm  bells  used  to  be  hung  in  all  directions.  At  a  certain 
period  of  the  war  10,000  prisoners  were  confined  within 
these  walls."  Attached  to  the  prison  is  a  neat  chapel, 
capable  of  containing  500  persons,  in  which  service  is  now 
performed  on  Sundays.  Many  plans  have  been  suggested 
for  appropriating  this  extensive  prison  to  some  beneficial 
use.  We  are  informed,  that  it  has  recently  been  taken  by 
a  Naphtha  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  chemical 
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apparatus,  ami  extracting  naphtha,  ammonia,  tar,  &c. 
from  the  peat  of  which  the  principal  part  of  the  moor 
is  composed.  Not  far  from  the  prison  is  Tor  Royal, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  by  whose 
spirited  exertions,  some  years  since,  many  great  im- 
provements were  effected  on  this  part  of  Dartmoor. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  gentleman,  a  comjiany 
was  formed,  and  a  railway  constructed,  in  1820,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  granite,  with  which  the  whole  of 
Dartmoor  abounds,  and  sending  it  to  Plymouth.  From 
the  tors  in  this  neighbourhood  large  quantities  are  annually 
raised.  The  works  connected  with  the  quarries  are  of  a 
massive  description,  and  worthy  inspection.  After  passing 
Merrivale  bridge,  and  about  five  miles  from  Two  Bridges, 
we  begin  to  leave  the  moor.  The  beautiful  vale  of  the 
Tavy  opens  upon  us,  and  we  soon  descend  to  Tavistock, 
passing  on  the  right,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  Mount 
Tavy,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Carpenter. 

TAVISTOCK. 

This  town  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Tavy,  taking  its  name  from  that  river.  The  highly 
cultivated  gardens  and  meadows,  with  the  rich  foliage  of 
trees  and  evergreens  surrounding  it,  are  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  wild  and  dreary  surface  of  the  commons  and 
heaths  of  Dartmoor,  we  have  just  been  traversing.  Tavis- 
tock lays  claim  to  great  antiquity.  Its  chief  wealth  and 
importance  for  many  centuries  arose  from  the  famous 
Abbey,  which  exisfed  here,  with  slight  intermission,  from 
the  year  981  to  the  Dissolution  ;  but  the  British  Romanized 
remains  that  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  give 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  existence  even  before  this 
era.  The  first  Abbey  was  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Orgar,  Earl  of  Devon,  the  father  of  Elfrida,  first  the 
wife  of  Ethelwold,  and  afterwards  of  Edgar,  king  of 
Wessex,*  but   completed  and   amply  endowed   by  his  son 


*  Risdon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  well  known  tragical 
storv  of  Elfrida. — "  The  echo  of  Elfrida's  beauty  sounded  so  loud 
in  the  king's  ear,  that  it  caused  him  to  employ  Ethelwold,  his 
miuion,  to  woo  her  in  his  behalf,  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
a  queen.  But,  as  sometimes  it  falleth  out  there  is  falesehood  in 
fellowship,  this  earl  sued  unto  her  for  himself,  and  that  with 
good  liking  of  her  father,  so  as  the  king  would  consent ;  unto 
whom  he  returned  tUij  answer:   '  That  the  lady  came  far  short  of 
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OrJulph.  This  building  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  tiie 
Virgin,  and  St.  Rumnn ;  but  shortly  after  its  erection,  the 
Danes  landing  on  the  coast,  burnt  and  destroyed  it. 
Another  monastery  of  greater  magnificence  afterwards 
arose,  to  which  Livingns,  bishop  of  Devon,  and  many  of 
the  neighbouring  families  were  large  contributors.  The 
abbots  of  Tavistock  were  invested  with  great  powers  ; 
having  the  entire  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  holding  fairs,  markets,  &c.  A 
school  for  the  encouragement  of  Saxon  literature  was 
established  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  soon  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  a  printing  press  was  set  up  by  the 
monks,  and  several  works,  now  extant,  were  printed  here  -. 
among  others,  a  small  quarto  edition  of  "The  Charter  of 
the  Tinners  of  Devon."  The  revenues  of  this  monastery 
were  very  considerable,  amounting  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  to  £902.  5s.  7d.  annually ;  a  very  large  sum 
in  those  days.  The  abbey,  with  the  borough,  and  all  its 
other  dependencies,  were  bestowed  by  letters  patent  of 
Henry  VIII  ,  on  Lord  John  Russell,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Of  this  ancient  religious  establishment, 
there  are  many  remains  to  be  seen,  sufficiently  attesting 
its  former  splendour  and  extent.  These  are,  the  north  or 
principal  gateway  of  the  abbey,  now  supporting  a  building 
in  which  the  public  library  is  held; — the  refectory,  or 
common  hall,  used  as  a  Unitarian  chapel ; — considerable 
portions  of  the  old  battlemented  walls  ; — in  the  precinct  of 
the  vicarage,  a  gateway  over  a  vaulted  passage  between  two 
towers;  one  called  Betsy  Grimbal's  tower,  from  the  tradition 
that  a  woman  of  that  name  was  once  murdered  here  ;  and 


such  perfection  as  fame  ijave  out,  and  in  no  ways  for  feature  fit 
for  a  king.'  Whereupon,  Edgar,  mistrusting  no  double  dealing, 
soon  consented,  and  Orgarius  gave  his  daughter  to  Ethelwold  in 
marriage.  After  which,  her  beauty  was  more  liberally  spoken 
of  than  before  ;  whereof  king  Edgar  taking  notice,  came  into 
Devon,  under  colour  of  hunting,  to  visit  duke  Orgarius ;  which 
apjirehended  by  Ethelwuld,  he  discovered  the  truth  to  his  lady, 
and  earnestly  besought  her  to  save  his  life  from  the  king's  danger. 
But  she  shewing  herself  a  woman,  desired  nothing  more  than  the 
thing  forbidden,  dei'king  herself  with  costly  ornaments  to  attend 
the  coming  of  the  king,  whom  with  an  amiable  grace  she  enter, 
taincd  ;  which  so  inflamed  his  desires,  that,  palliating  his  affection 
for  the  present,  he  went  forth  on  hunting,  and  at  a  place  there 
called  \Vilverl<>y,  since  Warlewood,  the  eaii  was  found  slain,  with 
an  arrow  (as  some  will,)  others  «ith  a  javelin  ;  and  .shortly  after, 
king  Edgar  took  fair  Elfrida  for  his  queen." 
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the  Still  House; — and  at  the  back  of  the  Bedford  Hotel, 
an  elegantly  carved  porch,  with  four  lofty  pinnacles.  Most 
of  these  remains  are  luxuriantly  covered  with  ivy,  giving 
great  picturesque  effect  to  the  locality  near  which  they  stand. 

During  the  year  1591,  when  the  plague  was  making 
great  ravages  in  Exoter,  the  summer  assizes  were  removed 
to  Tavistock,  and  thirteen  persons  condemned  and  executed 
on  the  Abbey  green.  This  town,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  was  the  scene  of  great  contention  and 
excitement.  Whilst  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  most  of  the 
citizens,  with  the  celebrated  Pym,  their  representative  in 
Parliament,  were  warm  in  favour  of  the  Parliament,  many 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry  espoused  the  Royal  cause. 
Fitz-foi-d,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Grenvilles,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  held  out  for  the  king,  but  was 
taken  by  lord  Essex.  Prince  Charles,  afterward  Charles  II., 
arrived  from  Cornwall,  and  held  several  councils  in 
Tavistock  during  the  period  Plymouth  was  blockaded  by 
the  Royalists,  and  Exeter  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
Tavistock  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  and  of  great 
antiquity,  having  sent  members  to  pailiament  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  Among  its  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives, were,  the  above  named  John  Pym,  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  popular  rights,  and  opponent  of  Charles  I., 
and  Lord  William  Russell,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  The  borough  exercises,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Reform  bill,  its  privileges  of  sending  two  members 
to  parliament. 

This  town,  if  ever  incorporated,  has  now  lost  its  charter, 
and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is  the  returning  officer 
in  parliamentary  elections,  and  chosen  annually  at  the 
court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Tavistock,  like  many 
other  of  the  Devonshire  towns,  was  at  one  time  a  manu- 
factoring  place ;  and  the  '  Tavistock  kersey '  was  well 
known  ;  but  there  are  now  only  a  few  of  the  commoner 
kind  of  serges  made  here.  The  whole  of  the  district, 
including  many  parts  of  Dartmoor,  and  extending  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tamar,  is  rich  in  ores  and  mineral  produc- 
tions. Mining  operations,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  there  are  now 
to  be  seen  several  remains  of  the  Phoenician  smelting 
houses,  called  by  the  miners  '  Jews'  houses.'  Tavistock 
is  one  of  the  principal  stannarv  towns  of  the  county;  and 
although    there   have    not   been   so   many  mines  worked  of 
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late  in  its  vicinity  as  heretofore,  yet  there  are  now  several 
working  very  successfully,  and  we  are  informed,  others  are 
likely  to  be  commenced.  Connected  with  the  manufac- 
toring  business  of  the  district,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  the  product  of  the  mines  to  the  coast,  a  canal 
was  begun  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1817,  connecting  this 
town  with  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  Tamar,  at  Mor- 
wellham,  at  a  cost  of  £68,000.  This  canal  passes  through 
a  tunnel  a  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  the  boats 
employed  on  it  are  made  of  iron.  There  is  a  large  iron- 
foundry  carried  on  at  Tavistock ;  and  a  smelting  establish- 
ment at  Crowndale,  a  mile  from  the  town. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  Tavistock  show  vestiges  of 
antiquity;  but  many  portions  of  the  town  have,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  undergone  great  alterations,  by  the 
erection  of  new  buildings ;  more  particularly  on  the  side 
entering  from  Plymouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bedford 
Hotel.  Here,  the  fine  open  road,  with  the  modern  resi- 
dences, and  their  delightful  parterres,  impart  an  air  of 
gentility  and  respectability  to  this  entrance  of  the  town. 
The  Hotel  too,  once  a  private  residence,  built  on  a  part 
of  the  abbey  grounds,  in  the  ancient  English  style  of 
architecture,  with  turretted  and  embattled  front,  harmonizes 
beautifully  with  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Abbey,  and 
the  venerable  parish  church,  standing  near  it.  In  other 
parts  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  great  improvements 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  making  roads,  &c., 
have  been  effected ;  most  of  them  emanating  from  and 
completed  by  the  praiseworthy  liberality  of  the  noble  house 
of  Bedford,  to  whom  the  town  and  manor  still  belongs. 
Many  institutions  and  public  accommodations  have  been 
successively  introduced.  A  public  Library  was  commenced 
in  1799,  which  has  been  increased  to  considerable  extent, 
and  a  Reading  Room  attached ;  now  held  as  before  men- 
tioned over  the  grand  archway  of  the  ancient  abbey.  Near 
which  is  a  building  appropriated  to  the  Tavistock  Institution 
and  Statistical  Society, — in  the  institution  is  a  small 
museum,  consisting  of  collections  of  native  specimens  of 
minerals,  &c.  A  Mechanics'  Institution,  held  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  is  also  established  here.  The  gas  was 
introduced  to  this  town  in  the  year  1832.  The  corn  market, 
for  which  Tavistock  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
proverbially  famous,  is  accommodated  by  a  building  erected 
in  1837,  for  (he  purpose,  in  West-street.     The  poultry  and 
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butter  market  is  in  Higher  Market-street,  which  is  well 
supplied  on  Fridays,  the  market  day.  There  are  five  fairs 
held  in  the  year  ;  one  in  each  of  the  months  of  January, 
May,  September,  October,  and  December ;  and  four  great 
cattle  markets  annually,  in  March,  July,  August,  and 
November.  Races  are  held  annually  on  Whitchurch 
Down,  about  a  mile   and  half  from  the  town. 

The  church  is  a  neat,  ancient,  and  spacious  edifice. 
The  precise  time  of  its  erection  does  not  appear,  but  it 
was  repaired  in  the  year  1386.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  tower 
at  the  west  end,  and  supported  on  arches  ;  a  nave,  with  an 
aisle  on  each  side,  and  a  shorter  one  to  the  south,  extend- 
ing to  the  chancel.  It  contains  some  good  monuments ; 
among  them,  one  to  Sir  John  Fitz,  and  another  to  Sir 
John  Glanville,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  his  wife, 
with  eflBgies,  representing  the  judge's  person  in  his  robes  of 
office.  There  is  also  a  costly  monument  and  several  tablets 
to  the  memory  of  some  of  the  family  of  Carpenter,  of 
Mount  Tavy.  At  the  time  Prince  wrote  his  '  Worthies  of 
Devon '  there  existed  in  this  church  an  honorary  monument 
to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  gives  the  following  laudatory 
inscription  as  appearing  thereon,  but  now  effaced  : — 

'*  If  ever  roval  vertues  cro\m'd  a  crown, 

If  ever  mildness  shined  in  majesty, 
If  ever  honour  honoured  renown, 

If  ever  courage  dwelt  with  courtesy. 
If  ever  princess  put  all  princes  down 

For  temperance,  prowess,  prudence,  equity, 
This  !  this  was  she  that  in  despite  of  death 
Lives  still  ador'd,  admired  Elizabeth  : 
Spain's  rod,  Rome's  ruin,  Netherlaud's  relief, 
Heaven's  gem,  earth's  joy,  world's  wonder,  nature's  chief."  " 

The  interior  of  this  churck  in  1844-5  underwent 
extensive  repairs,  by  the  erection  of  new  seats,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  warming  apparatus,  the  cleaning  and  pointing 
of  the  walls,  pillars,  and  arches,  and  the  whole  beautified 
and  restored  with  much  taste,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Hayward,  of  Exeter,  architect.  A  new  and  powerful 
organ  has  also  been  introduced.  In  this  church  are  pre- 
served some  human  bones,  found  many  years  since  in  a 
stone  sarcophagus,  when  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Abbey  House,  now  the  Bedford  Hotel;  these  are  two 
thigh  bones  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  one  larger  than 
the  other;  the  smaller  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Orgar, 
the  founder  of  the   abbey,  and  the  other  of  Ordulph,    his 

•  Mrs.  Bray's  "Traditions,"    Vul.  II.  page  130. 
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son  ;  whom  history  represents  to  have  been  a  man  of  very 
large  stature  and  astonishing  strength.  Of  the  prowess  of 
this  giant  of  old,  Mrs.  Bray,  in  her  '  Traditions  of  Devon,' 
gives  the  following  wonderful  story  : — "  Ordulph  travelling 
towards  Exeter,  with  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  when  they  came  to  the  gates  of  the  city 
they  found  them  locked  and  barred,  and  the  porter,  knowing 
nothing  of  their  coming,  was  absent.  Upon  which  Ordulph, 
leaping  off  his  horse,  took  the  bars  in  his  hands,  and  with 
great  apparent  ease  broke  them  in  pieces,  at  the  same 
time  pulling  out  part  of  the  wall.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  gave  a  second  proof  of  his  strength  ;  for  breaking  the 
hinges  with  his  foot,  he  laid  the  gates  open.  Whilst  those 
who  witnessed  this  extraordinary  feat  could  not  suppress 
their  admiration,  the  king  pretending  to  underrate  his 
prowess,  declared  it  must  have  been  done  by  the  sole 
power  of  the  devil,  and  not  by  the  strength  of  man. 
However  wonderful  this  story  may  appear,  it  is  not  mor« 
so  than  what  Malmesbury  relates  of  him  in  another  par- 
ticular— that  he  was  of  such  gigantic  stature,  that  for  his 
amusement  he  would  often  bestride  a  river,  near  his 
residence,  of  ten  feet  broad;  and  with  his  knife  would 
chop  off  the  heads  of  such  wild  animals  as  were  brought 
to  him,  and  so  cast  them  into  the  stream."  * 

There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  several  denominations 
of  dissenters ;  the  Independents,  in  Matthew-street ; 
Wesleyan  old  chapel,  in  Barley  Market-street;  Wesleyan 
Association  chapel,  in  Russell-street ;  Unitarian  abbey 
chapel,  in  Abbey-place ;  and  one  also  for  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Tavistock  and  neighbourhood  can  justly  boast  of  giving 
birth  to  several  illustrious  characters.  The  great  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  born  at  Crowndale,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town;  Sir  John  Glanville,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  Kilworthy,  an  ancient  seat 
of  the  family,  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  poet  Browne,  a 
contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  the  author  of  '  Britannia's 
Pastorals,'  '  Loves  of  the  Walla  and  the  Tavy,'  and  other 
poems,  on  the  scenery  and  remarkable  places  near  Tavistock. 
To  these  worthies  of  the  Elizabethean  age,  if  not  on  the 
score  of  nativity,  at  least  on  that  of  adoption,  we  think 
Tavistock   may   fairly    add    the    name    of  one    of  our  owa 

•  Vol.  ir.  p.  51,  53. 
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times — Mrs.  Bray, — the  lady  of  the  present  worthy  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  ;  with  whose  numerous  and  interesting 
works,  descriptive  of  the  romantic  beauty  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, most  English  readers  are  familiar,  and  which 
we  have,  in  the  course  of  the  present  route,  largely  drawn 
upon. 

There  is  an  endowed  grammar  school  at  Tavistock  ;  the 
time  of  its  foundation  uncertain,  but  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  the  Saxon  school,  already  spoken  of,  kept 
by  the  monks  of  the  abbey.  This  school  at  present,  has 
but  a  nominal  existence,  having  but  few  scholars.  A 
Lancasterian  or  British  school  is  established  here,  supported 
by  subscription.  There  are  several  ancient  bequests  and 
benefactions  for  the  support  of  almshouses,  the  relief  of 
widows,  poor  scholars,  and  persons  not  receiving  pay  from 
the  parish  ;  and  many  other  more  modern  charities,  such 
as  the  Dorcas  Society,  Dispensarj',  a  lending  Library  for 
the  Poor,  &c.,  liberally  supported,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  a  munificent  contributor  to 
most  of  the  institutions  in  the  town.  Several  Benefit  and 
Termperance  Societies,  and  a  Temperance  Hotel,  are 
established  here. 

The  manor  of  Tavistock  is  a  hundred  of  itself.  The 
town  gives  the  name  to  the  Union  of  the  several  parishes 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  it  is  combined,  for  the 
maintenance  and  government  of  the  poor ;  and  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county. 
A  Court  of  Requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceed- 
ing £15,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  parishes 
included  in  the  Poor  Law  Union,  was  established  at 
Tavistock,  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1840.  The  population 
of  this  place  by  the  last  census  was  6,272.  Number  of 
houses  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  building,  was  870. 
The  principal  inns  are  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Abbey-place ; 
and  the  Exeter  Inn,  in  Lower  Back-street  :  the  former  of 
these  contains  a  ball-room,  where  assemblies,  concerts,  &c. 
are  occasionally  held.  A  mail,  stage  coach,  and  omnibuses 
run  from  Plymouth  to  Launceston,  through  Tavistock, 
daily,  stopping  at  one  or  other  of  the  abovo  inns ;  also  an 
omnibus  or  coach  from  Tavistock  to  Exeter  runs  from  one 
of  these  inns  three  times  a  week. 

Walks  and  Rides.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  Tavy,  and  not 
far  from  the  Tamar  and  the  Walkham,  opens  to  the  stranger 
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a  series  of  walks  of  the  most  delightful  and  romantic 
description.  The  ivy-mantled  turrets  and  arches  of  the 
ancient  abbey,— the  foaming  rivers, — the  deep  dells, — rich 
foliage,— and  towering  cliffs, — have  made  it  deservedly  the 
region  of  romance,  and  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the 
pencil  of  the  artist.  Leaving  the  Bedford  Hotel  by  the 
right,  and  turning  round  the  northern  end  of  this  building, 
passing  the  ancient  Refectory,  now  a  Unitarian  chapel, 
will  take  us  to  "  The  Walk."  This  is  a  raised  causeway 
between  the  walls  of  the  abbey  and  the  river,  and  "affords 
a  walk  so  delightful  that  it  may  be  truly  termed  the  Abbey- 
terrace." — "  Immediately  below  this  causeway  flows  the 
rapid  Tavy  over  vast  masses  of  rock  that  here  and  there 
divide  the  current  of  the  waters,  and  form  them  into  many 
picturesque  and  low  falls,  white  and  dazzling  with  foam. 
On  the  opposite  hill,  beautifully  diversified  by  trees,  some 
of  which  droop  their  branches  into  the  passing  waters, 
once  stood  a  cell,  the  Hermitage  of  St.  John.  Of  this  no 
memorial  is  now  left,  excepting  a  spring  of  the  purest 
kind."  *  The  causeway  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  on 
leaving  it,  a  walk  of  great  beauty  may  be  continued  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tavy  for  a  long  distance,  passing  Crowndale, 
the  birth  place  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  exploring  the 
Tavy  the  tourist  will  find  a  succession  of  romantic  views 
springing  up  at  every  turn.  At  the  junction  of  the  Walk- 
ham  with  this  river,  about  four  miles  from  Tavistock,  it  is 
particularly  fine ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  continue  almost 
without  interruption,  till  it  joins  the  Tamar.  "  The 
Walkham "  too,  "  winds  in  the  most  beautiful  maimer 
through  the  valley  of  Grenofen ;  here  rushing  over  masses 
of  rock,  there  clear  as  crystal,  showing  every  pebble  in  its 
bed,  and  forming  at  every  turn  little  picturesque  falls  of 
water." — "The  adjacent  hills  are  lofty,  often  abrupt;  here 
and  there  wooded  or  broken  on  their  sides,  presenting  a 
surface  of  crag  and  cliff,  partially  covered  with  lichen  and 
ivy."  t  On  the  banks  of  the  Tavy,  about  four  miles 
from  Tavistock,  is  Bucklajjd  Abbey,  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  whom  it  was  purchased  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Modern  alteration  has  left 
very  little  of  the  original  abbey  standing.  It  is  possessed 
Jby  his  descendants;  the  present  occupier  is  T.  Gill,  Esq., 
one  of  the   members  of  parliament  for  Plymouth.     There 

•  Mrs.  Bray's  "  Traditions,"  &c.        t  Ibid. 
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are  still  preserved  many  interesting  articles  belonging  to  the 
great  circumnavigator,  such  as  his  sword,  drum,  the  bible 
which  accompanied  him  in  all  his  voyages,  a  shield  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  several  portraits  of  the  family,  &c. 

The  banks  of  the  canal,  which,  near  the  town,  run 
parallel  to  the  river,  afl'ord  a  charming  walk  to  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel.  Not  far  from  the  southern  cud  of  the 
tunnel,  is  Old  Morwell  House,  the  ancient  hunting  seat 
of  the  abbots  of  Tavistock,  now  a  farm  house.  The 
beautifully  pointed  arches,  and  the  remains  of  exquisite 
carved  work  about  this  old  building,  will  give  great  pleasure 
to  the  antiquarian  inspector.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Morwell  House  are  the  Morwell  Rocks,  of  which  we 
have  given  some  description  in  our  account  of  the  Tamar, 
These  stupendous  rocks  and  the  magnificent  scenery  sur- 
rounding them  can  never  tire  the  spectator,  if  seen  again 
and  again  ;  we  shall  therefore  recommend  the  tourist  to 
return  from  Morwell  to  Tavistock,  by  taking  the  road  to 
the  right  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  which  will  descend 
through  beautiful  woods,  passing  Weir- Head  on  the  Tamar 
to  New  Bridge,  and  return  by  the  turnpike  road. 

We  shall  now  take  our  way  in  a  south-east  direction, 
by  leaving  the  town  either  by  Brooke-street  and  the  More- 
ton  road,  and  turning  on  the  right  through  a  green  lane, 
or  by  the  old  Plymouth  road,  and  crossing  on  the  left 
some  path  fields,  to  Whitchurch  Down.  Here  the  Tavistock 
Races  are  held.  From  Whitchurch  Down  the  tourist 
should  pay  a  visit  to  Ward  Bridge,  on  the  Walkham, 
about  four  miles  from  Tavistock.  For  this  purpose  he  will 
pass  Sampford  Spiney  church,  and  continue  the  road  to 
Wood  Town,  the  residence  of — Cornish,  Esq.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  hill  over  the  Walkham  is  Ward  Bridge. 
"  At  this  spot  the  stream  makes  its  way  between  thickly 
clustering  fragments  of  dark  moss-grown  rocks,  and  on  the 
banks  contiguous  is  an  enchanting  little  wood,  where  the 
oaks  are  seen  flourishing  amidst  huge  masses  of  granite, 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens."  From  Ward  Bridge, 
ascending  towards  Dartmoor,  some  extensive  prospects  and 
fine  moorland  scenery  are  presented.  By  keeping  in  the 
direction  of  the  Walkham,  towards  its  source,  the  stranger 
will  reach  Merrivale  Bridge  on  the  Moreton  road,  by  which 
he  can  return  to  town. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  town  by  Exeter-street,  to  explore 
the  banks  of  the  Tavy,  up  the  stream,  to  the  far  famed  Tavy 
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Cleeve.  The  tourist  will  trace  the  source  of  the  river  to 
Peter  'I'avy,  and  from  thence  to  Mary  Tavy,  amid  delight- 
ful scenery.  Here  we  shall  employ  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Bray,  to  convey  to  the  stranger  more  concise  and  complete 
instructions  for  his  guidance  in  this  direction  : — "  From 
this  spot,  as  far  as  to  Tavy  Cleeve  and  Rattle  Brook,  the 
views  are  as  varied  as  they  are  wild  and  beautiful ;  and  I 
would  recommend  every  traveller  who  comes  hither  to  see 
our  scenery,  to  find  his  road  out  to  Peter  Tayy,  crossing 
Hertford  bridge  in  his  way,  which  is  in  itself  worth  seeing, 
thence  to  continue  on  as  far  as  Mr.  Bray's  mill  in  Peter 
Tavy,  to  ramble  to  the  Coombe,  return  back  through 
Shellands  (a  parcel  of  land  near  the  mill  whose  name 
reminds  one  of  the  Scotch  word  Sheeling),  and  then  if  he 
can  get  any  little  boy  to  become  his  guide,  (and  si.xpence, 
I  dare  say,  will  procure  him  that  advantage,)  he  may  go 
on  to  Mary  Tavy  Rock,  the  Clam,  &c. ;  and  if  he  be  a 
good  walker,  and  has  another  sixpence  to  spare  his  guide, 
he  may  proceed  to  Cudlipp-town  and  Hill  bridge;  and  so 
he  will  have  seen  all  the  sights  in  that  quarter  in  one 
round. — And  when  he  gets  to  Cudlipp-town,  and  asks 
where  the  town  may  be,  let  him  understand  that  a  Devon- 
shire one  is  not  made  up  of  number,  as  it  sometimes 
consists  of  a  single  house,  or  two  or  three  cottages,  for 
here  we  never  rate  quantity  in  such  matters.  I  was  once 
directed  to  a  town  which,  when  I  arrived  there,  I  found  to 
consist  of  two  pig-sties  and  a  mud  hut  ;  yet  town  it 
was,  and  will  be  so  called  through  successive  generations." 
The  river  Tavy  rises  at  Cranmere  or  Craumere  Pool,  on 
the  north-western  side  of  Dartmoor,  about  eight  miles  from 
Peter  Tavy,  deriving  its  source  from  the  same  spring  as  the 
river  Dart,  and  four  or  five  other  rivers  besides. 

The  whole  of  the  turnpike  roads  leading  out  of  Tavistock, 
and  the  lanes  which  intersect  them,  afford  most  agreeable 
walks.  On  the  Launceston  road,  about  six  miles  from 
Tavistock,  opposite  a  modern  built  free  school  in  the 
Gothic  style,  is  the  lodge  or  entrance  to  the  grounds  of 

Endsleigh.  About  a  mile  and  half  from  the  entrance, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  amid  the  most  beautiful  Alpine- 
scenery,  stands  the  House,  or  Cottage,  the  Devonshire 
.residence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  building  is  from 
the  design  of  Sir  G.  Wyattville  ;  and  to  produce  pictu- 
resque effect,  preserves  an  irregular  exterior.  To  view  the 
interior,   which  is  fitted  up   with   elegance    and   taste,    and 
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inspect  the  grounds,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  permission 
must  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Steward,  at  the 
Bedford-office,  in  Tavistock.  The  internal  decorations 
and  furniture  of  this  ducal  residence  combine  usefulness 
with  taste.  The  dining  room,  with  its  emblazoned  window; 
the  library,  with  its  choice  collection  of  books  ; — and  the 
many  little  carpeted  nooks  or  recesses,  will  while  away  a 
pleasant  hour  in  the  inspection.  But  the  beauties  to 
be  met  with  outside  the  cottage  form  its  chief  attractions. 
The  view  from  the  terrace, — the  dairy  dell,  watered  by  a 
running  stream, — the  Alpine  garden,  with  its  Swiss  cottage, 
— and  the  numerous  paths  winding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tamar,  and  other  sylvan  attractions,  which  nature,  by  a 
little  assistance  from  art,  has  enchantingly  disposed,  so  as 
to  render  Endsleigh  in  summer  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  shrine  where  the  admiring  votary 
of  nature  will  be  sure  to  pay  his  devotions. 

From  almost  every  point  for  miles  around  Tavistock, 
the  stranger  will  have  observed,  peering  up  in  the  clouds 
beyond  all  other  surrounding  objects,  Brent-tor.  Upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  this  rock  stands  a  small  church.  la 
our  way  to  IJdford  Waterfall  and  Castle,  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  striking  but  singular  erection, 
standing  near  our  road.  For  this  purpose  we  leave  the 
town  by  Higher  Market-street,  and  about  four  miles  from 
Tavistock,  the  road  skirts  the  base  of  Brent-tor. 

BuENT-TOR,  or  the  Burning  Tor,  as  its  name  implies, 
would,  with  its  conical  shape,  and  from  the  porous  nature  of 
the  rock,  give  great  reason  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
which  stands  on  its  summit,  and  near  the  very  edge  of 
the  perpendicular  cliff,  is  small  indeed,  not  being  more 
than  thirty-seven  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  six  inches  wide. 
The  tower  contains  three  bells,  and  the  wbole  structure 
seems  very  ancient  and  strongly  built.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  single  aisle,  with  a  ceiling  of  oak.  Among  other 
texts  affixed  on  a  tablet  is  the  following  : — "  And  upon  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it."  The  church  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
burial  ground,  in  which  there  are  many  head  stones,  but 
the  inscriptions  are  mostly  obliterated.  What  is  singular, 
the  burial  ground,  notwithstanding  its  high  position,  is 
generally  saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  graves  are 
sometimes  half  filled  with  water.     There  are  no  records 
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whereby  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  little  church  caa 
be  ascertained,  but  tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  completion 
of  a  vow  made  by  a  merchant,  who  being  overtaken  in  a 
violent  tempest  at  sea,  religiously  promised,  that  if  his 
vessel  escaped  shipwreck,  he  would  erect  a  church  on  the 
first  point  of  land  he  saw  on  entering  port.  On  making 
Plymouth  Sound,  Brent-tor  was  espied,  and  here  he  built 
his  church.  A  fair  was  granted  to  the  abbots  of  Tavistock 
in  1231,  to  be  held  at  Breut-tor  church,  a  somewhat 
elevated  situation  for  the  purpose.  The  prospect  from  the 
summit  is  most  extensive. 

Returning  to  the  turnpike  road,  from  which  we  departed, 
and  proceeding  about  two  miles  and  half  from  Erent-tor, 
before  passing  over  Lidford  bridge,  we  arrive  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lidford  Waterfall.  On  enquiry  at  the  cottage  of  the 
miller,  whose  wheels  are  set  in  motion  by  a  branch  of  the 
Lid  that  runs  over  the  Fall,  ready  directions  are  obtained 
for  gaining  the  path,  which  soon  conducts  to  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  sublime  scenes,  of  which  this  part  of 
England  can  boast.  Following  the  path,  we  descend  towards 
a  narrow  valley,  or  more  like  the  deep  ravine  of  a  dark 
and  mighty  rock,  severed  in  twain,  and  hung  with  thick 
foliage,  over  and  between  which,  a  portion  of  the  Lid  falls 
and  winds  its  way.  Standing  on  the  brow  of  the  valley, 
the  stupendous  heights  of  wood  and  rock  that  confine  the 
stream  are  beheld  receding  from  the  immediate  bold  and 
imposing  scenery  near  the  Fall,  and  their  sombre  outlines 
intermingle  in  the  distance  with  pleasing  and  peculiar 
effect.  This  is  also  enhanced  at  several  points  by  a 
view  of  the  church  and  old  square  tower  of  Lidford. 
Although  the  noise  of  the  waters  is  heard,  it  is  not 
until  descending  a  very  precipitous  and  winding  path 
through  the  copse,  and  near  the  bottom,  that  a  view  of  the 
Fall  is  obtained.  We  then  behold  a  beautiful  silver  stream 
gently  gliding  down  over  the  shelving  face  of  the  cliff, 
from  a  height  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet.  To  see  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  get  on  the  small 
island  formed  by  the  stream,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  base 
of  the  rock  ;  when  the  Fall,  in  combination  with  the  dark 
rocks  and  deep  green  overhanging  foliage  of  the  towering 
heights  around,  is  strikingly  interesting.  But  if  the 
stranger  is  desirous  of  witnessing  a  scene  of  great  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur,  let  him  by  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
miller,  have  the  water  of  the  mill  dam  sent  over  the  Fall. 
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Instead  of  a  soft  silvery  current  gently  streaming  over  the 
inclinations  of  the  rock,  he  will  see  a  foaming  torrent 
come  dashing  with  one  terrific  leap  from  the  utmost  summit 
of  the  ^'len  to  the  bottom,  roaring  and  gurgling  with  foam 
and  spray  in  wild  sublimity.  The  romantic  valley  beyond 
the  Fall  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance,  but  is  worth 
traversing,  although  there  are  no  regular  paths,  in  order  to 
view  the  singularly  bold  and  imposing  character  of  the 
scenery  that  presents  itself. 

Regaining  the  turnpike  road,  about  half  a  mile  further, 
on  our  way  to  Lidford,  turning  an  angle  of  the  road, 
we  pass  over  Lidford  Bridge.  This  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  from  its  romantic  situation,  and  e.^tending  by 
a  single  arch  of  only  a  few  feet  span,  over  a  dark  and 
apparently  interminable  chasm,  under  which  the  river  Lid 
is  heard  falling  fifty  or  sixty  feet  beneath.  Risdon  speaking 
of  this  locality,  observes,  "  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to 
mention,  and  that  is  the  Bridge  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
under  which  the  river  is  gathered  into  such  a  streight  by 
the  fretting  of  the  earth  between  the  rocks,  that  it  seemeth 
to  cavern  itself,  as  loath  to  see  the  desolation  of  the  place. 
It  maketh  such  an  hideous  noise,  that  being  only  heard, 
and  not  seen,  it  causeth  a  kind  of  fear  to  the  passengers, 
seeming  to  them  that  look  down  to  it,  a  deep  abyss,  and 
may  be  numbered  amongst  the  wonders  of  this  kingdom." 
The  best  view  of  the  bridge,  and  the  narrow  and  broken 
ravine  it  connects,  with  the  river  foaming  beneath,  is  had 
by  entering  a  field  on  the  south-west  side,  and  cautiously 
descending  a  few  paces  down  the  steep  side  of  the  bank. 
There  are  many  stories  told  of  tragical  events  and  remark- 
able occurrences,  which  have  taken  place  here.  Among 
others,  "  a  person  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Lidford  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants,  on  finding  from  him,  that  he  came  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge,  as  they  knew  it  had  been  lately 
broken  down.  The  traveller  however  had  remarked  nothing 
more  than  that  his  horse  had  made  a  sudden  spring;  but 
on  being  afterwards  led  to  the  tremendous  chasm,  he  was 
struck  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  horror,  surprise,  and 
thankfulness  at  the  danger  he  had  so  providentially 
escaped."  Another  remarkable  incident  is  related  :— 
"A  Captain  Williams,  having  formed  the  dreadful  resolu- 
tion of  destroying  himself,  rode  from  Exeter,  late  at  night, 
to  Lidford  Bridge,  and  endeavoured  to  spur  his  horse  over 
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the  parapet,  as  was  afterwards  discovered  by  the  marks  of 
Its  shoes  on  the  stones;  but  finding  his  efforts  useless,  he 
turned  the  horse  adrift,  and  in  hopes  to  conceal  the  deed, 
threw  the  saddle  and  bridle  over  the  bridge  and  followed 
afterwards  himself.  But  as  the  former  became  entangled 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  they  soon  led  to  a  discovery, 
and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  suflFerer  was  found  amid 
the  rocks  below." 

LiDFORD,  which  tradition  ascribes  as  being  the  place 
that  once  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Julius  Caesar  and 
his  whole  army  ou  their  second  expedition  to  Britain, 
consists  now  of  only  a  few  small  cottages, — the  dilapidated 
remains  of  the  old  castle, — and  the  church.  During  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy  it  was  a  town  of  some  note,  having  a 
mint;  many  of  the  coins  made  here  are  now  e.xtant  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  In  the  year  997,  Lidford  was 
ravaged  and  despoiled  by  the  Danes,  when  they  destroyed 
the  abbey  of  Tavistock.  In  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conquerer,  it  became  again  a  flourishing  town,  and  by 
Doomsday  book  it  appears  '"  was  taxed  at  the  same  time 
and  after  the  same  manner  as  London  itself."  At  this 
time  Lidford  sent  members  to  parliament,  having  140 
burgesses,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  after  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  when  it  was  excused  on  the  score  of  poverty. 
The  parish  of  Lidford,  as  stated  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  England,  comprising,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Widdocombe,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Dartmoor.  In  the  time  of  Risdon,  somewhat 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  probable,  vestiges 
remained  of  this  ancient  place.  He  says,  "  Yea,  it  is 
averred,  and  there  want  not  proofs  to  maintain  it,  that  it 
came  little  short  of  some  cities  ;  for  they  can  shew  you 
where  the  gates  stood,  and  also  the  foundation  of  the  walls 
that  encircled  it,  compacted  of  moorstone  and  lime,  which 
they  lighted  on  as  they  digged  their  fields."  The  remains 
of  the  Castle,  all  that  the  ravages  of  time  have  allowed  to 
come  down  to  us  of  the  old  building,  is  now  but  a  mere 
shell,  and  is  fast  going  to  decay.  It  consists  of  only  the 
bare  walls  of  a  square  tower  or  keep,  standing  ou  a  mound 
of  earth.  In  the  centre  of  the  walls  are  stone  steps  that 
•led  to  the  stories  above,  but  the  floors  of  which  are  entirely 
decayed.  The  dungeon,  about  sixteen  feet  by  ten,  now 
half  filled  with  rubbish,  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
apparently  entered  by  a  ladder  or  (rap  door,  gives  a  perfect 
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idea  of  the  character  it  bore  in  1512,  when  it  was  described 
as  "  one  of  the  most  hanious,  contagious,  and  detestable 
places  in  the  realm."  Here  used  to  be  held  the  Stannary 
Courts,  and  very  arbitrary  powers  were  exercised  over 
offenders  against  the  stannary  laws.  It  is  related,  that  a 
member  of  parliament  having  spoken  or  done  something 
offensive  to  the  tinners  and  the  lord  Warden,  was  confined 
here  some  time,  till  he  acknowledged  his  error,  and  craved 
pardon.  The  judge's  chair,  and  other  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  court,  were  in  existence  only  a  few  years 
since.  *  The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  court  of  Lidford, 
and  its  execrable  dungeon,  gave  rise  to  the  maxim  of 
"hang  first,  and  try  afterwards;"  current  to  this  day,  as 
being  peculiar  to  Lidford  law,  and  to  which  the  Tavistock 
poet,  Browne,  in  a  humourous  poem,  written  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  makes  the  following  allusion  :— 

*'  I've  oft-times  heard  of  Lydford  law, 
"Where  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after; 
At  first  I  wondered  at  it  much, 
But  since  I've  found  the  matter  such 

Tliat  it  deserves  no  laughter. 

"  They  have  a  castle  on  a  hill ; 
I  took  it  for  an  old  windmill, 

The  vanes  blown  off  by  weather. 
To  lie  therein  one  night  'tis  guess'd 
'Tvvere  better  to  be  stoned  and  prest. 

Or  liang'd — now  choose  you  whether." 

Up  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  near  a  mine, 
is  another  waterfall,  upon  a  smaller  scale  than  Lidford ; 
called  Kitt's  Hole,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  woman 
named  Catherine,  or  Kitty,  having  been  drowned  here, 
vhen  returning  from  market,  owing  to  the  rising  of  the 
water  after  a  heavy  rain.  The  best  position  to  see  this 
Fall  is  from  the  top.  As  seen  from  below,  the  water 
appears  to  rush  from  beneath  a  rock,  and  falls  over  a 
perpendicular  ledge  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
height  into  a  basin  below. 


•  "The  stairs  and  floors  of  the  Castle  cannot  now  be  trodden 
without  danger,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  boards  are  wanting. 
The  judge's  chair,  hoM^cver,  remains,  and  the  royal  arms  over  it, 
in  perfect  preservation.  The  infamous  Jefl'ries  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  last  who  presided  in  it.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to 
have  elevated  the  judge  above  the  rest  of  the  court,  is  a  foot-board 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chair.  There  are  rails  in  front  about  eight 
feet  distant.  The  counsel-table  has  been  removed  only  within 
these  few  years."  Rev.  Mr.  Bray's  Journal.— Mrs.  Bray's  Traditions,' 
%c.    Vol.  II.  p.  352. 
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Besides  the  gentlemen's  seats  already  noticed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tavistock,  there  are  on  the  Plymouth  road, 
about  two  miles  distant,  Walreddon  House,  of  W.  Courtenay, 
Esq.  About  four  miles,  Grenofen,  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  P. 
Carpenter;  about  eight  miles,  Bickham,  of  J.  H.  Gill,  Esq. ; 
and  Maristow,  of  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  Bart. 


ROUTES  FROM  TAVISTOCK. 


No.  1. — From   Tavistock  to    Exeter,  Tiverton,   and 
Bampton. 

From  Tavistock  Miles.iFurl.  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Merrivale  Bridge               4  2  4  2 

. .  Two  Bridges        ....  ....  3  0  7  2 

..  Newhouse               ..             6  6  14  0 

..  Moretonhampstead                  7  0  21  0 

..  Dunsford  Bridge                5  0  26  0 

. .   Pocombe  Bridge                    5  3  31  3 

..  Exeter               ....  1  5  33  0 

..  Stoke  Canon           ..        3  6  36  6 

..  Rewe                 ..  1  2  38  0 

..  Ruffwelllnn         1  4  39  4 

..  Bickleigh                ..  ....  5  0  44  4 

..  Tiverton               ..  3  6  48  2 

..  Bampton              ..            7  10  55  2 

^No.   2. — From  Tavistock    to    Cullompton,    and 
Wellington. 

From  Tavistock 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.  ... 

. .  Whipton        .... 

. .  Pinhoe        

..  Broadclist  .... 

..  Cullompton  ....  ... 

..  White  Ball  

. .  Wellington    .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

33 

0 

33 

1 

1 

34 

1 

5 

35 

2 

3 

38 

7 

5 

45 

9 

4 

55 

3 

2     1 

58 

No.  3. — From  Tavistock  to  Honiton,  &  Axminster. 


From  Tavistock 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..  lleavitree 
. .  Honiton's  Clist 
..   Halfway  House 
. .  Fair  Mile  Inn 
. .  Honiton 
. .  Wilmington 
. ,  Axminster 


Miles. 

Furl.' 

Miles. 

33 

0 

33 

1 

0 

34 

3 

2    I 

37 

4 

3     1 

41 

2 

4 

44 

5 

1 

49 

3 

2 

52 

6 

2    i 

58 

Furl. 
0 
0 
2 
5 
1 
2 
4 
6 
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No.  4. — From  Tavistock  to  Sidmouth. 

From  Tavistock  Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1.                33         0          33         0 

..   Heavitree          1         0          34         0 

..  Bishop's  or  Mary's  Clist         2         4          36         4 

. .  Newton  Popplelord          7         2          43         6 

. .  Sidmouth      4    I     4     [    48         2 

No.  5. — From  Tavistock  to  E.xmouth,  and  Budleigh 


Saltekton. 


From  Tavistock 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Toi)sham 

..  Exton  

. .  Exraouth 

. .  Budleish  Salterton 


Another  Route, — A. 

to  Exeter,  as  No.l. 

. .  Heavitree 

. .  Bishop's  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 

..  George's  Clist 

. .  Woodbury 

. .  Budleiiih  Salterton        


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

33 

0 

33 

3 

3 

36 

2 

2 

38 

5 

0 

43 

4 

2 

47 

33 

0 

33 

1 

0 

34 

2 

4 

36 

1 

6 

38 

2 

6 

41 

4 

6 

45 

Furl. 
0 
3 
5 
5 
7 


No.  6. — From  Tavistock  to  Teignmouth,  &  Dawlish. 


From  Tavistock 
to  Ashburton 
..  Newton 
. .  Teignmouth 
..  Dawlish 


Miles. 
20 


Furl, 
0 
0 
0 
3 


Miles.  Furl. 
20    ,     0 
28    I     0 
34         0 
37         3 


No.  7. — From  Tavistock  to  Torquay. 


From  Tavistock 
to  Ashburton 
. .  Torquay 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

20 

0 

20 

13 

0 

33 

Furl. 
0 
0 


No.  8. — From  Tavistock  to  Totnes,  Dartmouth, 
AND  Brixiiam. 


From  Tavistock 
to  Ashburton 
. .  Totnes 

..  Brixham  Cross  Gate 
. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Brixham 

Another  Route, — A , 

to  Walkhampton 

..  Ivj'bridge         .... 

.  Morley  

. .  Dartmouth 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

20 

0 

20 

8 

0 

28 

9 

0 

37 

2 

0 

39 

37 

0 

37 

2 

4 

,     39 

5 

0 

5 

12 

0 

17 

10 

0 

27 

10 

0 

37 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
4 
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No.  9. — From  Tavistock  to  Kingsbridge. 


From  Tavistock 

to  IvybriUge,  as  No.  8. — A. 
. .  Modbary         .... 
. .   Kiugsbridge    . . 


;  Miles. 
I     17 


url 

Miles. 

0 

17 

0 

21 

0 

39 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 


No.  10. — From  Tavistock  to  Devonport,  &  Plymouth. 


From  Tavistock 

..  Roborough  Inn 

. .   Jump  .... 

. .   Knacliersknowle 

. .  Plymouth  or  Devonport 


Miles.  Furl. 

Miles. 

4    ,    3 

4 

4        7 

9 

2     1    5 

-    11 

3    !    4 

15 

Furl. 
3 
2 
7 
3 


No.  11. — From  Tavistock  to  Launceston,    Bideford, 
Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe,  and  Linton. 


From  Tavistock 
to  Milton  Abbot 
. .  Launceston       .... 
. .   Holsworthv  .... 
. .  AVoodford  Bridge. . . . 
. .  Monkleigh     .... 
. .  Bideford  .... 

. .  Barnstaple        .... 
. .  Ilfracombe        .... 

to  Barnstaple,  as  above 
. .  Youlston        .... 
. ,  East  Down  .... 

. .  Parracombe      

..  Linton  .... 

.Inother  Route, — A, 
From  Tavistock 

to  Lanehead  , . 

. .  Beardon  .... 

. .  Pigs  Lea        

. .  Oliehampton     . . 

. .  Five  Oaks         .... 

. .  Hatherleigh 

, .  Petrockstow         .... 

. .  Torrington 

..  Alverdiscot 

. .  Barnstaple 

. .  Ilfracombe    

to  Barnstaple 

..  Linion,  as  before    .. 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

6 

2 

6 

7 

3 

13 

14 

0 

27 

7 

0 

34 

7 

0 

41 

4 

0 

45 

9 

() 

54 

11 

0 

65 

54 

5 

54 

3 

4 

58 

4 

0 

62 

5 

4 

67 

6 

0 

73 

3 

0 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

2 

9 

5 

4 

15 

2 

0 

17 

5 

0 

22 

4 

0 

26 

7 

2 

33 

5 

4 

39 

6 

4 

45 

11 

0 

56 

45 

4 

45 

19 

0 

64 

Furl. 


No.  12. — From  T.^vistock  to  Stratton,  and  Bude. 


'  From  Tavistock 

to  Holsvforthy,  as  No.  11. 

. .  Stratton         

..  Bude  


iMiles.  Furl.  'Miles.'Furl. 

27    I    5    ll    27    I    5 

8    I    0     ll     35         5 

!      2    ■     0    I'    37    I    5 
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No.  13. — From  Tavistock  to  Bideford.  &  Clovelly. 


From  Tavistock 

to  Bideforil,  as  No.  11. 

. .  Fairy  Cross        

..   Horn's  Cross        .. 
..  Clovelly 

Another  Route, — A. 

to  Holsworthy,  as  No.  11. 
..  Clovelly 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

45 

5 

45 

3 

4 

49 

1 

4 

50 

6 

0 

56 

27 

5 

27 

20 

0 

1     47 

Furl. 
5 
1 
5 
5 


No.   14. — From  Tavistock    to  Southmolton,  and 

CoMBMARTIN. 


From  Tavistock 

to  Torrington,  as  No.  11, — A. 

..  Atherington 

. .  Umberley  Bridge 

..  Southmolton     ..  .. 

. .  Combmartin     .... 


Miles.  Furl.!  Miles.  Furl. 


No.  15. — From  Tavistock  to  Crediton. 


From  Tavistock 

to  Moretonhampstead,  as  No.  I. 

. .  Taphouse       .... 

. .  Crediton  .... 


Aiother  Route, — A. 

to  Okehampton,  as  No.  11.— A. 

..  Sticklepalh  ..  

. ,  Crockernwell 

. .  Taphouse 

. .  Crediton  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

21 

0 

21 

9 

0 

30 

4 

0 

34 

15 

2 

15 

3 

6 

19 

7 

2 

26 

4 

1 

30 

4 

0 

34 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 


Tavistock  to  Moretonhampstead,— see  No.  1. 

Ditto  to  Topsham, — see  No.  5. 

Ditto  to  Ashburton, — see  No.  6. 

Ditto  to  Neivton, — see  dijto. 

Ditto  to  Ivyhridge, — see  No.  8, — A. 

Ditto  to  Holsworthy, — see  No.  11. 

Ditto  to  Okehampton, — see  No.  11, — A. 

Ditto  to  Hatherleigh, — see  ditto. 

Ditto  to  Torrington, — see  ditto. 


ROUTE  XIII. 


From  Exeter  to  Okeha.mpton,  and  Launceston. 


From  Exeter 
to  Taphouse 
. .  Crockernwell 
..  Sticklepath 
. .  Okehampton 
. .  Bridestowe 
. .  Lewdown 
. .  Lifton 
. .  Launceston 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.' 

7 

1 

7 

4 

1 

;    11 

7 

2 

18 

3 

6 

22 

6 

0 

28 

4 

2 

33 

4 

0 

36 

3 

7 

40 

The  main  Cornish  road  leaves  Exeter,  as  in  our  last  Route, 
over  Exe-bridge,  through  Cowick-street,  and  ascends  the 
rising  ground  to  the  north-west.  We  descend  again  imme- 
diately to  Pocombe-bridge  in  the  valley  beyond,  where  the 
Moreton  road,  as  before  stated,  leaves  it  by  taking  a 
direction  to  the  left,  over  a  steep  hill.  Our  present  road, 
(a  new  cutting  within  the  last  twenty  years,)  continues 
along  the  valley,  gradually  rising  to  a  higher  level 
about  seven  miles  from  Exeter.  On  the  left  are  the  grounds 
and  house  of  Great  Fulford,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Fulford, — 
a  descendant  of  an  ancient  family,  whose  successive 
generations  have  resided  here  for  many  centuries.  On  the 
right  is  the  village  of  Tedblrn  St.  Mary.  About  three 
miles  further,  we  pass  CrockernW'Ell,  a  place  so  called, 
consisting  of  an  inn,  and  ten  or  twelve  small  houses.  A  road 
on  the  left  leads  to  Fingle  Bridge  and  Drewsteignton. 
About  eight  miles  further,  another  new  piece  of  road  winds 
round  the  base  of  Cawsand  hill  to  the  hamlet  of  Sticklepath, 
leaving  the  village  of  South  Zeal  on  the  right.  Our  road 
along  here,    and    for    several  miles  beyond  Okehampton, 
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fckiits  the  northern  sldo  of  Dartmoor.  Little  more  than 
three  miles  from  Sticklopath  we  begin  to  descend  the  hill 
to  Okehampton.  having  a  good  view  of  the  modern  built 
mansion  of  Oaklands,  the  residence  of  Albany  Savile,  Esq. 
in  the  valley,   a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

OKEHAMPTON, 

Or,  as  called  in  Doomsday  survey,  Ockmenton,  from  its 
being  a  town  on  the  Ockment ; — branches  of  that  river 
flowing  east  and  west  from  Dartmoor,  skirt  it  upon  two  sides, 
and  unite  a  little  below  the  town.  In  the  same  book  it  is 
mentioned  that  tiiis  town,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  was 
possessed  of  a  castle,  four  burgesses,  and  a  market.  The 
barony  of  Okehampton  was  given  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Baldwin  de  Brionys,  one  of  his  most  noble 
and  faithful  followers,  who  is  stated  to  have  erected  the 
Castle,  the  present  remains  of  which  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  its  original  grandeur  and  extent.  De  Brionys 
was  also  created  Earl  of  Devon,  and  invested  with  the 
honour  of  hereditary  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  keeper  of 
Rougemont  Castle,  of  Exeter.  The  town  and  barony  of 
Okehampton  came  by  marriage  into  the  Courtenay  family, 
and  was  possessed  by  that  family  for  several  generations  ; 
Robert  Courtenay  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  granted  a 
charter  to  the  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of  the  adherence 
of  this  family  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  they  were  dis- 
possessed of  Okehampton  and  its  dependencies  by  Edward 
IV. ;  but  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  of  Haccombe,  a  descen- 
dant, was  re-instated  by  Henry  VIII.  with  the  other  honours, 
borough  and  manor  of  Plympton,  and  castle  and  manor  of 
Tiverton.  Shortly  after,  the  inheritance  was  again  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  it  was 
restored  once  more  to  the  Courtenays.  By  marriage  it 
passed  into  the  families  of  Threthurffe.  Arundel,  Mohun, 
and  Trelavvny;  and  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
twelfth  of  Queen  Anne  was  possessed  by  the  Mohuns,  as 
baron  Mohun,  of  Okehampton.  The  borough  and  manor 
became  by  ])urchasc  the  property  of  the  late  Albany  Savile, 
the  latter  is  now  possessed  by  the  surviving  son  of  that 
gentleman. 

Okehampton  during  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  underwent  some  suffering  and  vicissitude 
of  fortune  by  a  frequent  change  of  masters.  According  to 
a  journal   now  extant,  kept  by  Mr.  .John  Rattenbury,  then 
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town  clerk,  it  appears  tliat  between  July  1,  1G44,  and 
October,  1646,  Prince  IMaurice  and  the  king's  army 
possessed  the  town  nearly  three  weeks;  then  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  the  army  of  the  Parliament  occupied  it  one 
night;  afterwards  king  Charles  with  many  lords  and  his 
army  passed  through  ;  and  then  again  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
and  the  army  of  the  Parliament  remained  here  two  days. 
At  one  period  of  the  contest  it  was  barricadoed,  and  made 
a  garrison  town. 

The  burgesses  of  Okehampton  enjoyed  by  feudal  charters 
many  important  rights,  as  thus  expressed;  "in  woods 
and  in  uplands,  in  ways  and  in  paths,  in  common  of 
pastures,  in  waters,  and  in  mills."  Okehampton  Park, 
a  large  e.Ktent  of  ground,  situated  between  the  town  and 
Dartmoor,  was  one  of  the  spots  over  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Okehampton  possessed  the  right  of  pasturage.  In  the 
charter  of  incorporation  which  this  town  obtained  on 
petition  from  James  I.,  these  rights  were  preserved.  A 
subsequent  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  11.,  whereby 
the  privileges  and  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  were  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Under  this  charter  Okehampton  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  justice,  eight  principal 
burgesses,  and  eight  assistants,  aided  by  a  town  clerk,  and 
other  officer.s.  The  mayor  is  chosen  the  first  Monday  after 
Michaelmas  day,  by  the  entire  body,  from  two  principal 
burgesses  nominated  by  the  late  mayor.  There  is  also  a 
portreeve  who  is  appointed  annually.  The  lordship  of  the 
borough  is  vested  in  the  mayor  and  burgesses.  The  first 
summons  of  burgesses  to  parliament  from  Okehampton  was 
by,^writ  of  Edward  I.,  and  again  in  the  5th  and  7th  of 
Edward  II.,  after  which  there  was  some  intermission,  but 
again  the  right  was  resumed,  and  continued  up  to  the  recent 
period  of  its  disfranchisement  by  the  2nd  of  Wm.  IV. 

The  appearance  of  Okehampton  a  few  years  since,  was 
that  of  an  old  mean  place,  but  many  alterations  lately 
effected  have  tended  much  to  improve  it  in  this  respect. 
The  narrow  and  dilapidated  old  bridges  over  the  East  and 
West  Ockment,  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  town,  have 
been  removed  for  others  of  greater  width  and  convenience  ; 
the  latter  in  1831,  and  the  former  in  1842.  Some  of  the 
shops,  too,  have  undergone  a  little  renovation,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  more  modern  exterior;  and  we  are  informed, 
the  gas  is  likely  to  be  shortly  introduced.  The  shambles, 
which  some  years  since  stood  in  the  street,  were  removed  by 
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the  corporation  to  their  present  site  ;  and  the  market-place 
erected  in  their  stead,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1000.  Oke- 
hampton  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  southern 
division  of  the  county  ;  and  gives  the  name  to  the  Union 
of  parishes  for  the  maintenance  and  government  of  the 
poor.  There  is  a  good  weekly  market  held  on  Saturdays, 
and  six  chartered  fairs  during  the  year,  besides  cattle 
markets;  and  a  great  market  the  Saturday  before  Christmas, 
and  on  the  Saturday  after ;  the  latter  is  termed  "giglet 
market,"  from  the  privilege  allowed  by  ancient  charter  to 
an  unmarried  swain  of  self-introduction  to  any  spinster  who 
may  attract  his  attention. 

The  church,  situated  on  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  a  new 
building.  The  old  church,  erected  in  1261,  took  fire  by 
accident,  on  a  boisterous  day  in  February,  1842,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The 
handsome  square  tower  was  preserved,  and  the  present 
elegant  structure  in  unison  with  it,  erected  from  a  design 
of  Mr.  Hayward,  architect,  of  Exeter,  and  opened  in  1844. 
The  cost,  about  £3,500,  was  jointly  raised  by  the  parish 
and  public  subscription.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Totnes.  There  is  a  small  chantry  chapel 
named  St.  James's  Chapel,  in  the  town,  belonging  to  the 
corporation,  in  which  divine  service  is  occasionally  held 
during  the  sessions,  and  in  Lent.  A  place  of  worship  is  also 
established  here  for  the  use  of  the  Independents.  Some 
almshouses  are  founded,  and  several  small  endowments 
have  been  left  for  the  education  of  poor  children  ;  a  school 
for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  principally  supported  by 
subscription. 

Okehampton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lifton,  and  contains 
within  the  parish,  by  the  last  census,  2,194  inhabitants. 
The  principal  inn  is  the  White  Hart.  Two  mails  running 
between  Exeter  and  Falmouth  pass  through  it  up  and 
down  daily  ;  and  an  omnibus  four  times  a  week,  going  and 
returning  from  Truro.  There  are  also  omnibuses  from 
Exeter  to  Tavistock,  and  from  Plymouth  to  Barnstaple, 
which  pass  through  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in  this  vicinity  are  the 
remains  of  the  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  earls  of 
Devon  and  feudal  barons  of  Okehampton.  These  are 
situated  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  in  the  valley  of 
the   West  O'ckment  ;  and   are  seen  with  picturesque  effect 
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from  the  Cornish  road,  standing  almost  hidden  with  trees 
and  ivy.  A^  opening  on  the  left,  from  this  road,  just  after 
leaving  the  town,  will  enable  the  stranger  by  a  very  pleasant 
walk,  to  arrive  on  the  site.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
following  description  of  its  present  state,  to  a  visit  made  by 
the  Rev.  Caddy  Thomas,  and  recently  published  in  a  small 
pamphlet,  with  some  account  of  Okehampton  and  its 
Antiquities.  "  We  entered  the  castle,"  says  Mr.  Thomas, 
"  over  the  stone  fence  near  what  remains  of  the  barbican, 
a  massive  wall  about  thirty  feet  high,  where  the  segment 
of  a  gateway  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  window  above,  is 
yet  visible.  From  this  to  the  entrance  of  ballium  we 
found  the  interval  to  be  about  forty-eight  yards,  the  gate 
which  has  entirely  disappeared  being  placed  in  a  slight 
recess  of  the  front,  which  as  far  as  we  were  enabled  to 
judge,  had  a  spread  of  fifty-four  feet.  On  the  left,  as  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  building,  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  roof  that  remains,  it  covers  two  small  apartments 
within  what  was  probably  the  guard-room,  and  shews  three 
rounded  arches.  Beyond  these  rooms,  and  in  a  line  with 
the  south  wall,  are  two  large  and  perfectly  similar  erections, 
each  of  two  stories,  communicating  with  each  other  above 
and  below  by  very  curious  arcades  or  vaulted  passages, 
imbedded  in  the  solid  masonry  of  the  outer  wall.  The 
basement  rooms,  with  their  horizontal  loopholes  and  the 
marks  of  iron  bars  that  have  been  long  since  wrested  out, 
point  vividly  to  what  might  have  been  their  former 
destination ; 

"  The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep  " — 
While  in  the  superior  range  the  social  hearth,  and  deep, 
but  lofty  windows,  both  within  and  without  towards  the 
river,  with  the  shattered  mullions  for  vestiges  of  their 
ancient  splendour,  inspire  more  cheerful  feelings.  These 
rooms  are  entered  by  a  door  facing  westward,  and  which 
projects  beyond  the  east  end  of  the  chapel.  We  entered 
the  chapel : — from  all  that  time  has  spared  here,  the 
remains  of  two  elegantly  arched  windows,  with  a  small, 
but  fair  proportioned  niche  in  the  massive  outer  wall  of  the 
castle  itself  (it  forms  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel)  we  may 
judge  what  it  showed  when  in  its  undecayed  magnificence. 
"  From  the  chapel — passing  over  the  debris  of  a  wall 
seven  feet  thick,  containing  two  small  posterns,  and 
evidently  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  range  just  quitted — we 
ascended  the  tortuous  path,  which  at  present  affords  access 
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to  the  keep.  This  massive,  but  plain  edifice,  comprised 
four  apartments,  the  lower  one  lighted  by  two  loop-holes  ; 
the  upper,  in  the  interior  of  which  our  attention  was 
drawn  as  well  by  th.e  ample  hearth  and  window  adjoining, 
as  also  by  a  curious  oratory  or  small  chamber  in  the  south- 
west corner,  being  reached  by  a  spiral  stone  stairs  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  eastward,  and  which  wound  up  to 
the  battlements  and  tower  above  them. 

"The  northern  range,  although  it  presents  a  less  im- 
posing coup  d'ceil  than  the  parts  just  quitted,  is  not  without 
its  attraction  in  the  minutite  of  arrangement  which  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  there.  A  vacancy  between  two  parallel 
edifices  seems  to  have  afforded  transverse  access  to  the 
ballia  by  what  might  have  formed  the  north  postern:  the 
buildings  west  of  this,  seen  in  the  last  stage  of  decay, 
appear  crumbling  into  the  impending  steep  of  the  donjon ; 
the  other  or  eastern  wing  presents  a  specimen  of  the  Saxon 
style  in  its  low  door  beneath,  but  the  exquisite  proportion 
and  massive,  though  tasteful,  order  of  the  hearth,  windows, 
and  closet  above,  seem  to  bespeak  the  abode  of 
"  A  lady  of  high  degree." 

"Beyond  this,  two  larger  apartments  not  unlike  the  last, 
are  closed  in  by  the  dilapidated  ruin  of  the  east  comer, 
with  a  vertical  loop-hole  in  the  fragment  of  the  inner  wadl 
yet  standing,  that  seems  to  have  enfiladed  the  principal 
entrance."  The  site  of  the  castle  and  its  remains  we 
understand  have  been  recently  purchased  by  Sir  R.  Yyvyan, 
of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Albany  Savile,  Esq. 

The  walk  to  the  environs  of  the  church,  from  its  elevated 
position,  is  exceedingly  pleasant;  and  the  paths 'and 
hedges  around  the  churchyard  which  have  been  recently 
re-made,  add  much  to  its  beauty.  The  East  Ockment  river 
is  visited  by  most  tourists  frequenting  this  neighbourhood. 
Its  many  picturesque  cascades ;  and  that  portion  under 
Belstone  and  Holdstock  Wood,  is  very  fine.  Okehampton 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Moor,  and  the 
nearest  point  to  Yes  To?',  which  is  the  highest  hill  in  the 
West  of  England,  (being  2,077  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,)  and  Craumere  Pool,  the  source,  as  before  mentioned, 
of  six  or  seven  rivers,  is  much  frequented  by  strangers 
in  the  summer  season. 

Our  road  from  Okehampton  winds  gradually  up  the  hill, 
overlooking  the  fast  decaying  and  disjointed  remains  of  the 
castle.       After    surmounting  several    hills,    we  reach    the 
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elevated  ground  of  Sourtoa  Down,  having  the  high  range 
and  tors  of  Dartmoor  on  our  left,  and  a  long  extent  of 
country  in  view  on  the  right.  About  six  miles  from 
Okehampton,  we  pass  through  the  village  of  Bridestowe, 
Although  the  road  from  Bridestowe  to  Launeeston,  and 
indeed,  the  whole  line  between  this  town  and  Exeter,  has 
undergone  great  improvements  within  these  few  years,  by 
lessening  the  hills,  and  making  new  cuttings  to  avoid  their 
steepness ;  yet  the  nature  of  the  country  will  not  allow  of 
their  being  wholly  got  rid  of.  The  road,  after  attaining 
the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  on  which  the  village  of  Lifton 
stands,  and  passing  on  the  left  Lifton  Park,  the  seat  of 
J.  Braddon,  Esq.,  descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
which  divides  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Crossing  the  Tamar  by  a  neat  stone  bridge,  and  within  a 
distance  of  somewhat  less  than  two  miles,  we  make  a  steep 
ascent  to  the  town  of 

LAUNCESTON. 

The  archway  of  the  south-gate,  under  which  we  pass, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  on  entering,  imme- 
diately impress  the  stranger  with  its  antiquity.  Launeeston, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  of  British  origin.  Llan  being  the 
British  word  for  Church,  or  Llan-cester-ton,  the  church 
castle  town  ;  of  which  its  present  name  is  a  contraction. 
It  was  also  known  at  a  more  ancient  date  by  the  name  of 
Z)Mn//ered,  the  swelling  hill,  and  Llanstephadon,  or  Church 
Stejihen  Town.  Launeeston  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
book  as  far  back  as  1067  ;  and  it  appears,  William  the 
Conqueror  gave  it  to  his  brother  Robert,  Earl  of  Montaigne, 
•whom  he  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  built  a  strong 
castle  here ;  but  Borlase  supposes  the  castle  to  be  of  a  much 
older  date,  and  says  it  is  not  improbable  it  was  fortified  by 
the  Romans.  When  Richard  L  went  on  liis  romantic 
expedition  to  Palestine,  he  gave  this  town  and  castle  to  his 
brother  John,  who  succeeded  him  as  king  ;  and  who  enlarged 
some  parts  of  the  castle,  putting  the  whole  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence.  The  possessor  of  the  manor  exercised  extensive 
jurisdiction,  and  was  generally  held  by  the  Earls  of  Cornwall. 
The  manor,  we  believe,  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  castle  passed  with  the  earldom  ; 
.and  when  Cornwall  was  made  a  duchy,  became  annexed 
to  it  by  act  of  parliament.  The  castle  remained  a  place 
of  great  strengh  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,   in  the  reign 
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of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Sfy 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  commanded  for  the  parliament ;  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  the  general  of  the  royalists,  being  obliged 
to  disband  his  forces,  which  impaired  the  king's  interests 
in  these  parts. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  fortress  are  extensive,  and  will 
be  found  very  interesting  to  examine.  The  elevated  site 
on  which  they  stand,  partly  raised  by  natural,  and  partly  by 
artifical  means,  render  the  present  broken  and  dilapidated 
portions  very  prominent  objects  for  a  considerable  distance 
aroujid;  and  being  overhung  with  ivy  and  evergreens,  have 
a  highly  picturesque  appearance.  From  the  account  of 
Borlase,  "  the  whole  keep  is  ninety-three  feet,  in  diameter  ; 
it  consisted  of  three  wards;  the  wall  of  the  first  ward  was 
not  quite  three  feet  thick ;  and  therefore,  I  think,  could 
only  be  a  parapet  for  soldiers  to  fight  from,  and  defend  the 
brow  of  the  hill  Six  feet  within  it  stands  the  second  wall, 
which  is  twelve  feet  thick,  and  has  a  staircase  three  feet 
wide  at  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance,  running  up  to  the 
top  of  the  rampart;  the  entrance,  of  this  staircase  has  a 
round  arch  of  stone  over  it.  Passing  on  to  the  left,  you 
find  the  entrance  into  the  innermost  ward,  and  on  the  left 
of  that  entrance  a  winding  staircase  conducts  you  to  the 
top  of  the  innermost  rampart  ;  the  wall  of  which  is  ten 
feet  thick,  and  thirty-two  feet  high  from  the  floor ;  the  inner 
room  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches  diameter  ;  it  was  divided 
by  a  planking  into  two  rooms."  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land within  the  last  twelve  months,  has  very  much  improved 
the  environs  of  the  Castle,  by  pulling  down  the  old  goal; 
enclosing  and  planting  the  mound  with  evergreens,  and 
laying  out  walks,  tending  generally  to  preserve  those 
interesting  and  magnificent  ruins.  The  commanding  posi- 
tion of  the  castle  gave  it  such  strength  and  security  in 
ancient  time  that  many  religious  houses  were  established 
by  the  monks  within  its  protective  precincts.  The  town 
itself  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  three 
formidable  gates,  two  of  which  are  still  standing. 

Laiincoston  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.;  and  a  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
by  Queen  Mary,  in  1555.  The  present  corporation  under 
the  Municipal  Regulation  Act,  consists  of  a  mayor,  four 
aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  town  clerk,  &c.  Two 
general  sessions  are  held  during  the  year.  The  borough 
first  returned  two  members  to  parliament   in   the   23rd   of 
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Edward  L  Under  the  provisions  of  the  late  Reform.  Act 
it  now  returns  only  one.  The  ancient  borough  of  Newport, 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  situated  on 
another  hill,  and  adjoins  Launceston  like  a  suburb,  was 
disfranchised,  and  incorporated  by  the  same  act. 

The  church,  erected  in  1540,  on  the  site  of  a  decayed 
chantry  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  is  a 
very  handsome  structure,  in  the  later  style  of  English 
architecture.  The  body  is  built  with  square  blocks  of 
granite,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  grotesque  and  <;urious 
ornaments ;  and  continued  around  the  whole  building  by 
a  single  letter  on  each  stone,  carved  within  a  shield,  is  a 
Latin  gratulatory  dedication.  At  the  east,  on  the  outside, 
within  a  recess,  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  Mary  Magdaleae. 
The  tower,  standing  at  the  west  end,  is  formed  of  different 
materials,  and  apparently  of  much  older  date.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  rich  in  ornamental  carved  work, 
and  stately  and  interesting  monuments.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  in 
Launceston  for  the  Independents  and  Wesleyans. 

There  are  many  interesting  objects  in  and  about  this  old 
town,  that  will  afford  great  pleasure  and  gratification  to  the 
stranger  and  antiquary.  Among  others,  is  the  fine  old 
Saxon  archway,  that  now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  White 
Hart  Hotel,  which  originally  belonged  to  Launceston 
Priory,  but  preserved  here  on  the  demolitian  of  that 
building.  The  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  Launceston, 
like  those  of  most  other  anciently  fortified  towns,  were  not 
of  a  very  capacious  order.  Great  improvement  in  this 
respect  has  been  made  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
The  old  market-place,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  has  been  removed,  and  one  of  smaller  dimensions 
erected  in  its  stead ;  whereby  the  thoroughfares  in  this 
part  are  made  much  more  open,  and  in  point  of  general 
appearance,  considerably  altered  for  the  better.  Most  of 
the  roads  too,  in  the  vicinity  have  undergone  various 
alterations,  and  many  new  roads  have  been  completed, 
giving  a  much  easier  access  to  the  town  than  formerly 
existed.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  places  of  a  similar  size 
that  have  exceeded  Launceston  in  the  extent  of  public 
improvements,  carried  out  within  the  last  few  years  ;  as  the 
corn  market  above-mentioned,  built  in  1844  ;  and  the  new 
butchers'  market,  on  the  north-east  of  the  town,  completed 
and  opened  in  1843,  at  a  cost  of  about  £8000,  sufiiciently 
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attest.  The  gas  has  been  introduced  here  some  years. 
The  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water,  which  is 
brought  by  pipes  from  Dunheved  Green.  There  are  two 
book  clubs  and  a  subscription  library.  A  philosophical 
institution,  with  a  pood  apparatus,  in  which  lectures  are 
occasionally  given,  is  established  here,  and  supported  by 
subscription.  The  staple  trade  of  the  place  used  to  be 
serge  making,  but  that  is  gone  to  decay.  A  branch  of  the 
Bude  Canal,  which  is  brought  within  three  miles  of  the 
town,  will  no  doubt  improve  its  general  trade. 

Launceston  is  in  the  hundred  of  East,  and  was  formerly 
the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  For  more 
than  half  a  centuiy  the  assizes  were  held  here  alternately 
with  Bodmin ;  but  since  the  erection  of  the  new  assize  hall 
in  that  town,  both  spring  and  summer  assizes  have  been 
removed  there.  Launceston  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  the  eastern  division  of  the  county.  A  Court  of  Requests 
for  the  recovery  of.  debts  under  £15,  including  also  the 
towns  of  Holsworthy,  Stratton,  Camelford,and  neighbouring 
parishes,  was  established  in  Launceston  by  act  of  parliament 
in  1841.  It  is  also  the  head  of  a  Poor  Law  Union.  The 
population,  including  St.  Stephen's,  by  the  last  census,  was 
3,528.  The  market  day  is  on  Saturday,  well  provided 
with  corn  and  provisions  of  all  sorts.  Annual  fairs  and 
cattle  markets,  toll  free,  are  held  in  January,  March, 
April,  Whit  Monday,  July,  and  November.  There  are 
also  fairs  and  cattle  markets  held  in  St.  Stephen's,  in  May-, 
July,  and  September. 

From  the  very  high  position  of  Launceston,  most  of  the 
roads  leading  out  of  it,  particularly  those  towards  Tavistock 
and  Exeter,  command  extensive  and  delightful  prospects . 
This  also  gives  a  great  charm  to  the  small  public  promenade 
shaded  with  trees,  on  the  north-east,  and  the  beautiful 
public  walk  on  the  Castle  Green.  The  principal  inns  are 
the  White  Hart,  and  the  King's  Arms.  Two  mails  from 
Exeter  to  Truro  and  Falmouth  pass  through  Launceston, 
up  and  down,  daily ;  and  an  omnibus  twice  a  week.  A 
mail  from  Plymouth  to  Barnstaple  also,  going  and  returning 
daily.  One  or  two  omnibuses  run  between  this  town  and 
Plymouth  se.veral  times  during  the  week. 
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ROUTES  FROM  LAUNCESTON. 

No.  1. — From   Launceston  to    Exeter,   Cullo'mpton, 

AND  Wellington. 
From  Launceston 

to  Lifton 

. .  Lewdown  .... 

..  Bridestowe 

. .  Okehampton        .... 

. .  Sticklepath 

. .  Crockernwell       .... 

. .  Taphouse 

. .  Exeter 

. .  Whipton        ....  ... 

. .  Pinhoe        

. .  Broadclist  

..  Cullumpton  .... 

. .  White  Ball  

. .  Wellington    .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

(Miles. 

3 

7 

1      3 

4 

0 

I      7 

4 

2 

:    12 

6 

U 

i     18 

3 

6 

;  21 

7 

2 

29 

4 

I 

1    33 

7 

] 

40 

1 

1 

1    41 

1 

5 

43 

2 

a 

45 

7 

5 

53 

9 

4 

,    62 

3 

2 

65 

Furl. 
7 
7 
1 
1 
7 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
4 
1 
5 
7 


No.  2. — From  Launceston  to  Honiton,  &  Axminster. 


From  Launceston 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
..  lleavitree 
. .  Honiton's  Clist 
. .   Halfway  House 
. .  Fair  Mile  Inn 
. .  Honiton 
. .  Wilmington 
. .  Axminster 


No.  3. — From  Launceston  to  Sidmolth. 

From  Launceston 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .   Heavitree  

. .  Bishop's  or  Mary's  CUst 
. .  Newton  Poppleford 
. .  Sidmouth      


Miles. 

Furl.i 

Miles. 

40 

3 

40 

1 

0 

41 

3 

2     1 

44 

4 

3 

49 

2 

4 

51 

5 

1 

56 

3 

2 

59 

6 

2     ; 

66 

Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

40 

3 

40 

1 

0 

41 

2 

4 

43 

7 

2 

61 

4 

4 

I    55 

Furl. 
3 
3 
5 
0 
4 
5 
7 
1 


Furl. 
3 
3 
7 
1 
5 


No.  4. — From    Launceston    to    Exmouth,   and 


BUDLEIGH     SaLTERTON. 


From 
to 


Launceston 

Exeter^  as  No.  1. 

Topsham 

Exton  .... 

Exmouth 

Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route,— A., 
Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
Heavitree 

Bishop's  or  St.  Mary's  Clist 
George's  Clist 
Woodbury 
Budleigh  Salterton        


Miles. 


FurL  .Miles.  Furl. 


40 

3    i 

40 

3 

3 

3 

43 

6 

2 

2 

46 

0 

5 

0 

51 

0 

4 

2 

55 

2 

40 

3 

40 

3 

1 

0 

41 

3 

2 

4 

43 

7 

1 

6 

45 

5 

2 

6 

48 

i 

4 

6 

53 

I 
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No.  5. — From  Launceston  to  Teignmouth,  &  Dawlish. 


From  Launceston 
to  Milton  Abbott 
. .  Tavistock 
. .  Ashburton        .... 
..  Newton 

..  Teignmouth         .... 
. .  Dawlish         

Another  Eoule, — A. 
to  Sticklepath,  as  No.  1. 
..  South  Zeal 
. .  Tor  Down  .... 

..  Moretonhampstead     ... 
..  Chudleigh 
. .  Teignmouth  or  Dawlish 

Another  Route, — B. 
to  Milton  Abbott 
. .  Tavistock  .... 

. .  Merrivale  Bridge 
. .  Two  Bridges 
. .  Newhouse        .... 
. .  Moretonhampstead     . . 

..  Chudleigh  

. .  Teignmouth  or  Dawlish 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

3 

7 

6 

2 

13 

20 

0 

33 

8 

0 

41 

6 

0 

47 

3 

3 

51 

21 

7 

!  21 

1 

4 

23 

4 

1 

i  27 

5 

0 

32 

12 

0 

44 

8 

0 

1  52 

7 

3 

7 

6 

2 

13 

4 

2 

17 

3 

0 

20 

6 

6 

27 

7 

0 

34 

12 

0 

46 

8 

0 

54 

Furl. 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
0 

7 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 

3 
5 

7 

5 
5 
5 
5 


No.  6. — From    Launceston    to    Ashburton,    and 

Torquay. 

From  Launceston  |Miles.|Furl.'|Miles.|Furl. 

to  Ashburton,  as  No.  5.  33         5    '      33    I    5 

..  Torquay  ....  ...'...   |     13     |    0    ||    46    |    5 

No.  7. — From  Launceston  to  Totnes,  Dartmouth, 
and  Brixham. 

Furl. 
5 
5 
5 
5 


From  Launceston 

to  Ashburton,  as  No.  5. 

..  Totnes 

. .  Brixham  Cross  Gate 

. .  Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


to  Brixham  Cross  Gate 
. .  Brixham 

Another  Rotite, — A . 
to  Tavistock,  as  No.  5. 

. .  Walkhampton  

..   Ivybridge        .... 
. .   Morley  .... 

. .  Dartmouth 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

33 

5 

33 

8 

0 

41 

9 

0 

50 

2 

0 

52 

50 

5 

i  50 

2 

4 

53 

13 

5 

13 

5 

0 

18 

12 

0 

30 

10 

0 

40 

10 

0 

50 

No.   8. — From    Launceston    to    Modbury,    and 

KiNGSBRIDGE. 

From  Launceston  iMiles.lFurl.  ilMiles.fFurl. 

to  Ivybridge,  as  No.  7.— A 30        5    I     30        5 

..  Modbury        4         0  34        5 

,.  Kingsbridge    ..  |      8    |    0    ||    42    |    5 
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Another  Route, — A. 

'MUes.lFurl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

From  Launceston 

to  Plymouth,  as  No.  9.  ,             

29         0 

29 

0 

..  \ealmpton            ..                

7         1 

36 

1 

..   Modbury                      ..              .... 

5         4 

41 

5 

. .  Kingsbridge        . .              

8     1    0 

49 

5 

No.   9. — From    Launceston    to    Devonport,    and 
Plymouth. 


From  Launceston 

to  Tavistock,  as  No.  5. 
..  Roborough  Inn 

. .   Jump  

. ,   Knackersknowle 

..  Plymouth  or  Devonport 


Miles, 
13 
4 
4 
2 
3 


Furl. 
5 
3 

7 
5 
4 


Miles. 

Furl 

13 

5 

18 

0 

22 

7 

25 

4 

29 

0 

No.  10. — From  Launceston,  to  Bideford,  Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe,   and  Linton. 

From  Launceston 
to  Chapmanswell 

..   Holsworthy ... 

. .  Woodford  Bridge ....         ... 

. .  Monkleigh     

..  Bideford  

. .  Barnstaple        .... 
. ,  Ilfracombe        .... 


to  Barnstaple,  as  above 
. .  Youlston        .... 
. .  East  Down  .... 

. .   Parracombe      

. .  Linton  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

14 

7 

0 

21 

7 

0 

28^ 

4 

0 

32 

9 

0 

41 

11 

0 

52 

41 

0 

41 

3 

4 

44 

4 

0 

48 

5 

4 

54 

6 

0 

60 

No.  11. — From  Launceston  to  Torrington,    Sotjth- 
molton,  Tiverton,    and  Bampton. 

From  Launceston 

to  Monkleigh,  as  No.  10 

. .  Torrington             . .  ... 

..  Atherington  

. .  Umberley  Bridge  

. .  Southraolton     . .  

..  Witheridge     

, .  Tiverton  

. .  Bampton  . .  

Another  Route,— A., 

to  Southmolton,  as  last 

..  Bush  Mill        

..  Ash  Mill 

. .  Rackenford  Bell  

. .  Calverleigh  .... 

..  Tiverton        

..  Bampton 

r5 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

28 

0 

28 

4 

U 

32 

7 

0 

39 

2 

0 

41 

7 

0 

48 

10 

4 

58 

12 

0 

70 

7 

0 

77 

47 

4 

47 

1 

6 

49 

2 

7 

53 

4 

4 

56 

6 

4    1 

63 

2 

4 

65 

7 

0    1 

72 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
4 
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Another  Route, — B. 
From  Launceston 

to  Southmolton,  as  before 

. .  Red  Deer        

..  Bampton 

Another  Route, — C. 

to  Okehamptou,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Bow  .... 

. .  Crediton 

..  Stocklev  Pomeroy 

..  Bickleigh 

. .  Tiverton 

..  Bampton 


Miles 

47 
12 
6 


Furl. 

Miles. 

Furl 

4 

47 

0 

59 

4 

0 

65 

4 

1 

18 

1 

0 

29 

1 

0 

36 

1 

4 

39 

5 

6 

44 

3 

6 

48 

1 

0 

1     55 

1 

Launceston  to  Okehampton, — see  No.  ]. 

Ditto  to  Topsham, — see  No.  4. 

Ditto  to  Moretonhampstead,—see  No.  5, — A. 

Ditto  to  Tuvistock, — see  No.  5. 

Ditto  to  C/mdleigh, — see  No.  5, — A. 

Ditto  to  New  ton, — see  No.  5. 

Ditto  to  Crediton, — see  No.  11, — C. 


From  Launceston   to  Bodmin,  Truro,    &   Falmouth. 


From  Launceston 
to  Jamaica  Inn 
..  Bodmin 
..  Indian  Queens  . . 
..  Truro 

. .  Penryn  Drawbridge 
. .  Green  Bank,  Falmouth 
. .  Pearce's  Hotel,  ditto 

Another  Route, 
tO'  Camelford 
. .  Wadebridge  . . 

..  St.  Columb 
..  Truro 
..  Falmouth,  as  before 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

11 

0 

11 

10 

0 

21 

10 

0 

31 

12 

0 

43 

1      8 

6 

51 

!      1 

2 

53 

0 

4 

53 

16 

0 

16 

11 

0 

27 

8 

0 

35 

14 

0 

49 

10 

4 

59 

Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
4 


ROUTE  XIV. 


From  Exeter   to    North  Tawton,  Holsworthy, 

AND     BUDE. 


From  Exeter 

to  Crediton,  as  Route  I. 

Bow  

North  Tawton 
, .  Sampford  Courtenay 

Exbourne  

Jacobitowe  . . . . 

Hatherleigh        

. .  Golden  Inu          .... 
. .  Holsworthv         

Stratton     "      

Bude 


MUes. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

8 

4 

8 

7 

4 

16 

4 

0 

20 

2 

3 

22 

1 

6 

24 

1 

0 

25 

3 

4 

28 

4 

1 

32 

9 

3 

42 

8 

0 

50 

I      2 

0 

52 

Furl. 
4 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 


Our  road  on  this  route  is  the  same  from  Exeter  as 
Route  No.  1,  till  about  two  miles  beyond  Crediton,  when 
it  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  inclining  to  the  left, 
leaving  the  former  road  on  the  right.  Three  miles  from 
Crediton,  on  the  left,  is  Coomhe,  the  seat  of  John  Sillifant, 
Esq. ;  and  about  three  miles  and  half  further,  on  the  right, 
is  Gatton,  of  S.  Wreford,  Esq.  Our  first  place  on  this 
route  is 

BOW,  OR  NYMET  TRACEY, 

Now  an  inconsiderable  market  town.  A  market  was 
granted  to  this  place  as  far  back  as  1258.  There  is  a 
great  market  in  March,  and  a  fair  in  May  and  November 
still  held  here.  The  present  number  of  inhabitants,  973. 
From  hence  to 
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NORTH  TAWTON, 

Once  a  market  and  borough  town,  now  governed  by  a 
portreeve,  who  has  a  small  field  during  his  year  of  office. 
The  manor  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown ;  it  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Newton  Fellowes. 
This  town,  like  many  others  that  we  have  before  spoken  of, 
owes  most  of  its  modern  appearance  or  better  built  houses, 
to  several  large  fires  that  have  raged  here  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  woollen  manufactory  has  been  carried  on 
in  this  town  from  an  early  date.  The  factoi-y,  though  not 
very  large,  is  at  present  in  full  work.  The  population,  by 
the  last  census,  was  1,778.  Many  of  the  houses  here  and 
at  Bow,  and  most  of  the  places  on  this  route,  are  constructed 
of  what  is  termed  cob,  a  composition  peculiar  to  Devon 
and  two  or  three  of  the  western  counties.  It  is  composed 
of  earth  and  straw,  well  trodden  and  mixed  up  together 
with  water,  and  laid  out  upon  a  stone  foundation,  in  layers 
of  about  three  feet  high,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  thick ;  each  layer  is  allowed  to  remain  some  time 
to  harden  and  settle  ;  and  then  pared  smooth  before  another 
is  put  on  ; — when  properly  dry,  plasteied  in  the  ordinary 
way.  These  houses  when  well  roofed,  either  with  thatch 
or  slate,  are  comfortable  dwellings  ;  being  cool  in  summer, 
and  %varm  in  winter.  There  is  very  little  to  interest  the 
traveller  upon  this  road.  We  pass  through  a  part  of  the 
villages  of  Sampford  Courtenay,  Exbourne,  and  Jacobstowe. 
At  the  parish  church  of  the  former  village  began  that 
formidable  insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  arising 
out  of  the  abolition  of  certain  popish  observances  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  that  led  to  the  siege  of  Exeter  by 
the  rebels,  and  their  subsequent  discomfiture  at  Clist  St. 
Mary,  by  the  royal  forces,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Russell.  About  three  miles  and  half  from  Jacobstowe,  we 
reach 

HATHERLEIGH, 

Situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Torridge,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Oke,  A  small  town  containing  1,879 
inhabitants.  The  market  day  is  on  Friday.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  a  hundred  court  is  held 
occasionally.  There  are  five  almshouses  and  a  small  free 
school  in  this  town.  A  few  serges  are  still  made  here,  but 
the  principal  occupation  is  that  of  agriculture.  A  fair  is 
hela  iu  the   months  of  May,  September,  and   November, 
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for  cattle.  From  hence,  over  a  hilly  and  uninteresting 
country,  to 

HOLSWORTHY, 

Another  decayed  town — but  we  hope  one  that  will  undergo 
some  improvement,  now  an  intercourse  is  more  open  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  county  by  the  Barnstaple  mail  and  Bude 
coach  passing  through  it  daily.  In  the  civil  wars,  Holsworthy 
was  occupied  for  the  king,  till  February  1646,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  sent  a  party  to  take  possession,  after  the 
victory  at  Torrington.  The  manor  originally  belonged  to 
the  baronial  family  of  the  Brewers.  It  is  now  in  possession 
of  Earl  Stanhope.  The  market  day  is  on  Wednesday, 
besides  which  two  great  markets  are  held  in  the  year,  in  the 
months  of  Februarj'  and  November ;  and  three  fairs,  one 
in  July,  of  ancient  institution,  which  lasts  three  or  four 
days,  and  two  others  for  cattle,  in  April  and  October. 
Holsworthy  is  one  of  the  jjolliug  places  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county.  The  present  population,  1,857. 
The   principal  inn  is   the  White  Hart. 

The  Labyrinth.  On  the  north  west  side  of  the  town 
is  a  curious  plantation  of  beech,  generally  visited  by 
strangers,  termed  the  Labyrinth.  It  is  about  half  an  acre 
in  extent ;  and  was  formed  about  twenty  years  since  under 
the  direction  of  Lord  Mahon.  The  puzzle  consists  in 
getting  into  the  centre,  where  stands  a  tree,  under  which  is 
a  seat.  This  ingenious  plantation  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  of  late,  and  several  gaps  have  been  made  in  the 
divisions,  which  if  not  soon  repaired  by  replanting,  will 
ultimately  lead  to  its  total  destruction. 

About  three  miles  from  Holsworthy  we  leave  the  county 
of  Devon,  and  pass  over  the  river  Tamar,  here  an  incon- 
siderable stream,  into  Cornwall.  On  attaining  the  summit 
of  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  Stratton,  a  good  view  of 
the  coast,  with  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Bude  is  obtained. 

STRATTON, 

An  inconsiderable  place,  situated  in  a  valley,  on  a  branch 
of  the  river  Bude.  There  is  no  trade  here  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  market  is  held  on  a  Tuesday.  The  country 
round  is  naturally  poor  and  sterile,  but  it  has  been  much 
improved  of  late  years,  by  draining  and  other  modes  of 
culture.  Stratton  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  gives  the 
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name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  also  to  the 
Union  for  the  government  of  the  fioor.  The  population  of 
the  parish  by  the  last  census  was  1909.  About  two  miles 
from  Stratton,  we  reach 

BUDE. 

This  is  a  small  port  and  village  situated  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  in  the  parish  of  Stratton.  This 
little  place  has  experienced  very  much  the  exhilirating 
hand  of  modern  improvement  within  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  now  much  frequented  in  the  summer  season  as  a 
bathing  place  ;  very  respectable  accommodation  for  this 
purpose  being  afforded.  There  are  bathing  machines  and 
lodging-houses  ;  besides  a  good  inn,  called  the  Falcon.  This 
place  may  date  its  consequence  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Bude  Canal,  in  1819,  which  gave  rise  to  the  improvement 
of  the  havQji ;  at  which  time  a  pier,  extending  from  the 
western  side  of  the  harbour,  nearly  two-thirds  across  its 
mouth  to  some  rocks  called  the  Great  and  Little  Chapel 
Rocks,  was  erected.  The  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water,  and 
its  bed  is  formed  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  sand,  composed 
almost  wholly  of  shells.  This  sand,  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  used  as  a  manure  for  the  surrounding  country. 
The  harbour  presents  an  animated  appearance  during  the 
tilling  season,  at  the  return  of  low  water,  being  thronged 
with  horses,  waggons,  and  carts,  loading  and  carrying  ofif 
the  sand  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  There  is  a  noble 
sea  view,  with  a  startling  picture  of  the  huge  and  terrific 
rocks  with  which  this  coast  is  bounded,  on  the  hill  or  cliff 
on  which  the  Preventive  Station  House  is  built.  A 
considerable  business  is  done  in  the  corn  and  coal  trade  in 
Bude,  and  various  commodities  are  imported  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  There  are  some  respectable 
mercantile  establishments  here,  and  several  handsome 
residences  in  the  vicinity.  A  neat  Episcopal  chapel  has 
been  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  within  these 
few  years. 

The  Bude  Canal. — An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained, 
and  this  Canal  begun,  under  the  direction  of  James  Green, 
Esq.,  engineer,  in  1819,  and  completed  up  to  where  it  now 
terminates,  in  1826,  at  a  cost  of  about  £128,000.  The 
original  intention  was  to  have  carried  it  many  miles  further 
inland,  but  the  funds  being  exliausted,  and  the  shareholders 
having  no  faith   in  a  return  for  their  capital,  its  further 
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progress  was  stopped.  The  canal  begins  in  the  low  lands, 
close  to  the  harbour  of  Bude,  and  is  here  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons  burden. 
After  running  nearly  two  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
it  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  first  inclined  plane  at  Marham- 
church.  This  plane  is  826  feet  in  length,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  122  feet.  The  canal  from  hence  is  on  a 
smaller  scale,  carrying  boats  of  only  five  tons  burden. 
It  proceeds  on  a  level  upwards  of  two  miles,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  to  another  plane,  which  has  an  elevation  of  225 
feet,  and  is  907  feet  in  length.  About  a  mile  beyond  this 
plane,  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  Bude  to  Launceston, 
at  Red-post,  and  then  diverges  into  two  branches.  The 
first  branch  which  is  called  the  Bude  and  Holsworthy  Canal, 
after  stretching  a  little  to  the  north,  crosses  the  Tamar, 
and  there  enters  tne  county  of  Devon.  Here  is  another 
inclined  plane,  much  smaller  than  the  former,  the  summit 
of  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  level  of  the 
canal.  A  little  beyond  this  part,  a  branch  stretches  off  in 
a  northerly  direction,  to  meet  an  extensive  reservoir, 
covering,  when  full,  an  area  of  seventy  acres,  formed  on  the 
river  Tamar,  at  Alfordisworthy.  This  branch,  which  forms 
a  continuation  of  the  summit  level,  is  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  is  used  as  a  feeder  to  the  canal,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  distance  from  Bude 
harbour  to  the  reservoir  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  quarter. 
The  main  branch  of  the  Bude  and  Holsworthy  line  continues 
the  same  summit  level,  and  extends  in  nearly  an  easterly 
direction,  crossing  the  turnpike  road  from  Holsworthy  to 
Torrington,  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  former 
place,  and  terminates  about  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond 
that  town,  at  a  place  called  Blagdon  Moor.  This  point  is 
upwards  of  sixteen  miles  from  Bude  harbour.  The  second 
branch  of  the  canal  from  Red-post  is  called  the  Bude  and 
Launceston  canal,  and  follows  without  much  variation  the 
course  of  the  Tamar,  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the  river,  untU. 
it  reaches  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Launceston ; 
it  here  terminates  at  a  point  called  Draxton  bridge,  twenty- 
one  miles  and  a  half  from  Bude  harbour.  The  whole  of 
these  works  form  an  internal  communication  through  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  of  upwards  of  thirty-five 
miles. 
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ROUTES   FROM  BUDE. 
No,  1. — From  Bude  to  Exeteb,   Honiton,  and 

AXMINSTER. 
From  Bude 

to  Stratton      

. .  Holsworthy   

. .  Golden  Inn  

. .  Hatherleigh      .... 
..  Jacobstowe 

..  Exbourne      

. .  Sampford  Courtenay 
. .  North  Tawtoa  .... 
..  Bow 


Crediton        .... 

. .  Exeter        

. .  Heavitree         . . . . 
. .  Honiton's  Clist 
. .  Halfway  House    . . 
..  Fair  Mile  Inn 

..  Honiton         

. ,  Wilmington 

. .  Axminster     .... 


Miles. 

url. 

Miles. 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

10 

9 

3 

19 

4 

1 

23 

3 

4 

27 

1 

0 

28 

1 

6 

29 

2 

3 

32 

4 

0 

36 

7 

4 

43 

8 

4 

52 

1 

0 

53 

3 

2 

56 

4 

3 

60 

2 

4 

63 

5 

1 

68 

3 

2 

71 

6 

2 

77 

No.  2. — From  Bude  to  Sidmouth. 

From  Bude 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 

. .  Heavitree  

. .  Bishop's  or  Mary's  Clist 
. .  Newton  Poppleford 
. .  Sidmouth      .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

52 

1 

52 

1 

0 

53 

2 

4 

55 

7 

2 

62 

4 

4     [ 

67 

Furl. 
1 
1 
5 
7 
3 


No.  3. — From  Bude  to  Exmouth,    and  Budleigh 


Salterton. 
From  Bude 

to  Exeter,  as  No.  1       

. .  Topsham  

..  Exton  

..  Exmouth       

. .  Budleigh  Salterton 

Another  Route, — A. 
to  Exeter,  as  No.  1. 
. .  Heavitree  .... 

..  Bishop's  or  Mary's  Clist 
..  George's  Clist  . . 

. .  Woodbury  

..  Budleigh  Salterton 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

52 

1 

.52 

3 

3 

55 

2 

2 

57 

5 

0 

62 

4 

2 

67 

52 

1 

52 

1 

0 

53 

2 

4 

55 

1 

6 

57 

2 

6 

60 

4 

6 

1     64 

Furl. 
1 
4 
6 
6 
0 

1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
7 


No.    4. — From    Bude    to    Newton,    Torquay, 
Teignmouth,  and  Dawlish. 

From  Bude  |Miles.|Furl.||Miles.  Furl. 

..  to  Hatherleigh,  as  No.  1 23         4  23    I     4 

..  Five  Oaks  5        0     I    28    I    4 
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From 
to 


Five  Oaks 
Okehampton 
Sticklepath 
South  Zeal        .... 

Tor  Down     

Moretonhampstead 
Bovey  Tracey  .... 
Newton          .... 
Torquay         


Newton 
Teignmouth 
Daw  lish      . . 


or  Bovey  Tracey,  as  above 
. .  Teignmouth  or  Dawlish 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

2 

0 

30 

3 

6 

34 

1 

4 

35 

4 

1 

39 

5 

0 

44 

8 

0 

52 

6 

0 

58 

7 

0 

1    65 

58 

6 

58 

6 

0 

64 

3 

3 

68 

52 

7 

52 

12 

3 

65 

Furl. 
4 
2 
6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 


No.  5. — From  Bude  to  Ashburton,  Totnes, 
Dartmouth,  and  Brixham. 

From 
to 


Bude 

Stratton  .... 

Holsworthy      .... 

Chapmanswell 

Launcestoa    

Milton  Abbott .. 
Tavistock  .... 

Ashburton     

Totnes  

Brixham  Cross  Gate 
Dartmouth  Floating  Bridge 


to  Ashburton 
. .  Torquay 


to  Brixham  Cross  Gate 
..  Brixham        


Miles. 

Furl.i 

Miles, 

2 

0    1 

2 

8 

0     1 

10 

7 

0 

17 

7 

0     1 

24 

7 

3 

31 

6 

2     1 

37 

20 

0     , 

57 

8 

0 

65 

9 

0 

74 

2 

0     j 

76 

57 

5 

57 

13 

0 

70 

74 

5 

74 

2 

4 

77 

i  ORQUAY , 


Furl. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
1 


No.   6. — From  Bude    to  Modbury,    and   Kingsbridge. 


From  Bude 

to  Tavistock,  as  No.  5. 
..  Walkhampton 
..   Ivy  bridge 

, .   Modbury     

,.  Kingsbridge 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles.i 

37 

5 

37 

5 

0 

42 

12 

0 

54 

4 

0 

58 

8 

0 

66 

Furl. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


No.  7. — From  Bude    to  Devonport,    and    Plymouth. 


From  Bude 

to  Tavistock,  as  No.  5 

. .  Roborough  Inn 

..  Jump 

. .   Knackersknowle 

. .  Plymouth  or  Devonport 


Miles.i  Furl.i 


37 
4 
4 
2 
3 


Miles, 
37 
42 
46 
49 
53 


Furl. 
5 
0 
7 
4 
0 
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No.  8. — From   Bude    to   Bideford,    Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe,   and  Linton. 


From  Bude 

to  Stratton  .... 

..  Woodford  Bridge 

..   Monkleigh 

..  Bideford 

..  Instow  ... 

. .  Fremington 

. .  Bickingtou 

..  Barnstaple        ., 

. .   Ilfracombe 


to  Barnstaple,  as  last 

. .  Youlston 

. .  East  Down 

. .  Parracombe      .... 

. .  Linton  .... 


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

2 

0 

2 

12 

0 

14 

7 

0 

21 

4 

0 

25 

3 

0 

28 

2 

4 

30 

1 

6 

32 

1 

6 

34 

11 

0 

45 

34 

0 

34 

3 

4 

37 

4 

0 

41 

5 

4 

47 

6 

0 

53 

FurL 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 

0 
4 
4 
0 
0 


No.  9. — From    Bude    to    Torrington,    Southmolton, 

AND    BaMPTON. 


From  Bude 

to  Stratton         .... 
. .  Langtr«e 
. .  Torrington     . .  i-; 
. .  Alherington 
. .  Umberley  Bridge 
. .  Southmolton 
. .  Red  Deer       .... 
. .  Bampton 


Miles, 
2 
16 
4 
7 

7 
12 
6 


Furl, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


liles. 

Furl 

2 

0 

18 

0 

22 

0 

29 

0 

31 

0 

38 

0 

50 

0 

56 

0 

No.   10. — From  Bude  to  Crediton,  and   Tiverton. 

From  Bude  Miles.  Furl.  Miles.  Furl. 

to  Crediton,  as  No.  1.                43         5  43         5 

. .  Stockley  Pomeroy             3        4  47        1 

..  Bickleigh           4         6  51         7 

. .  Tiverton        ....               3        6  55        5 

Another  Route,— A. 

to  Southmolton,  as  No.  9 
. .  Witheridge    .... 
. .  Tiverton  


Another  Route,— B. 

to  Southmolton,  as  No.  9. 
..  Bush  Mill 

..  Ash  Mill        

..  Rackenford  Bell 
. .  Calverleigh       .... 
..  Tiverton        


Miles. 

Furl. 

Miles. 

43 

5 

43 

3 

4 

47 

4 

6 

51 

3 

6 

55 

41 

0 

41 

10 

4 

51 

12 

0 

63 

41 

0 

41 

1 

6 

42 

2 

7 

45 

4 

4 

50 

6 

4 

56 

2 

4 

59 

ROUTES    FJIOM    BUDE. 
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No.  11. — Fkom  Bude  to  Cui.lompton,  &  Wellington, 


From  Bude 

to  Crediton,  as  No.  1 . 
..  Cowley  Bridge    .. 
. .  Stoke  Canon 
.,  Kewe  .... 

. .  Crabtree 
..  CuUompton 
..  White  Ball 
. .  Wellington 


Miles 
43 
6 
1 
1 
2 
5 
9 
3 


Furl. 
5 
4 
6 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 


Miles.  Furl. 


43 

5 

.•)() 

1 

ftl 

7 

53 

1 

.■).■) 

5 

60 

7 

70 

3 

73 

g 

Bude  to  Hatkerleigh, — see  No.  1. 
Ditto  to  Topsham, — see  No.  3. 
Ditto  to  Okehampton, — see  No.  4. 
Ditto  to  Moretonhampstead, — see  ditto. 
Ditto  to  Launceston, — see  No.  5. 
Ditto  to  Tavistock, — see  ditto. 


ERRATA. 

Page  61,— read  from  Okehampton  .     ^     j    <•  ,      a» 

to  Sticklepath  ..  3  miles  6  furlongs,  mstead  of  3m.  Of. 

Page  62,— from  Halwell  -.jr.,      n. 

to  Dartmouth  ..  8  mUes  0  furlongs,  instead  of  7ra.  Of. 

Page  232,— from  Dartmouth  .  .    ,  _     „- 

to  Halwell . .  8  miles  0  furlongs,  instead  of  7m  Of. 


INDEX. 
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Lnstey's  cove  204 

Lntony  house  307 

Lppledore  55 

chapel  of  ease  . .    56 

fort  hill  56 

kshburton,  its  early  history  260 
church  ....  261 

dissenting  chapels  ..261 
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APPENDIX. 


GREAT     WESTERN     AND    SOUTH    DEVON 
RAILWAYS. 

STATION,  North  Road,  Exeter. 

Superintendent,    G.  W. — Robert  Ashbee,   Esq.      Superinlendent, 
S.  D. — Herbert  Cl-^rke,    Esq. 

Trains  leave  the  Station  at  Exeter  daily  at  stated  intervals,  for 
London,  up  to  3  p.  m. : — for  Rath  and  Bristol,  up  to  5  p.  m.  :  anil 
the  mail  train  throughout  at  9h.  35m.  p.  m. 

Trains  leave  Exeter  for  Starcross,  Dawlish,  and  Teisnmouth, 
from  8  10  a.  m.  until  10  10  p.  m. — many  of  these  trains  being  the 
Through  Trains,  as  per  Time  Table. 

The  South  Devon  Trains  stop  in  St.  Thomas  to  take  up  and  put 
down  Passengers. 

Omnibuses  taking  Passengers  and  Lujjgage,  go  to,  and  return 
from  the  Station,  for  every  Train,  (Fare  bd.  each.) 


RETURN  TICKETS. 

Notice. — First  or  Second  Class  Passengers  paying  Fare  for  a 
Return  Ticket,  will  be  allowed  a  reduction  of  one-third  on  the 
double  Journey,  subject  to  the  followiux  Conditions : — 

The  Return  Ticket  is  on  no  account  to  be  transferred  to  any 
other  Passenger.  A  portion  of  the  Ticket  will  be  cut  oil',  on  being 
exhibited  on  the  first  Journey.  Upon  the  return  Journey,  the 
Passenger  must  shew  the  Ticket  in  the  Booking  Office  of  the 
Station,  to  have  it  re-stamped  by  the  Clerk,  before  he  enters  the 
Carriage,  without  which  it  will  not  be  received. 

Return  Tickets  wilt  only  he  avaitahle  as  follows. — For  a  distance 
not  exceeding  60  Miles,  on  the  same  day.  Not  exceeding  120 
Sliles,  on  the  same  or  the  next  day.  Exceeding  1'20  Miles,  on  the 
same  oreither  of  the  Two  next  days,  (Sundays  not  being  counted.) 
If  the  Return  Ticket  is  not  used  within  the  prescribed  period,  it 
is  deemed  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  amount  forfeited. 


Fares, 


DOWN    TRAIN.    '.  ^'"= 

FARES    FROM  I-'i'st 

PADDINGTON  to   Class. 


Miles. 

Ealing bi 

Ilanwell 7^ 

Southall 9 

West  Drayton  13 
Langley  Slarsh    16 

Slough 18 

Maidenhead  . .  22{ 

Twvford 30i 

Reading   35J:  8 

Pangbourne    ..  41  j' 

Goring 44J 

WallingfordRd.  47}j 

Didcot 53  il3 

Appleford  ....  55 
Abingdon  Road  56 
OXFORD    ....  63  jl5 

Steventon    56lj 

Faringdon  Rd.  .  63Jj 
Shrivenham    ,,  71? 

Swindon 77    20 

Piirton 81i 

Minety 85^1 

CIRENCESTER  95' 
Tetbury  Road     91    24 

Brinscomb 98§ 

Stroud 101 J  25 

Stonehonse  . . .  103J 
GL0UCESTER114  28 
Wootton  Basset  82i 
Chippenham  ..  93i24 

Corshara 98i 

Box   lOlJ 

BATH 106127 

Twerton 108i 

Saltford    lllij 

Keynsham 113*1 

BRISTOL  ....118i30 

Nailsea 12641 

Clevedon  Road  130i 

Banwell    1333 

Weston-sup.-M.136j' 
Highbridge....l45jj 
Bridgewater      .151^' 

Taunton  163   41 

Wellington 170 

Tiverton  Road.179 
Collumpton....l81J 

Hele l&5i 

EXETER 193350 

From  BRISTOL  to; 

Nailsea 8  '     . 

Clevedon  Road  12 
Banwell   15); 


s"'6 

e" 

5"0 

8" 

)'0 

10" 

)"'0 

14" 

"0 

17" 

"6 

18" 

6 

20"( 

"6 

17"'( 

"6 

19"( 

"0 

2l"( 

"0 

28" 

0     34    0 


Passengers. 


0  128 

6  128 

6  29 

6  30 


t.  d. 

0  6 

0  8 

0  9 

1  1 
1  4 
1  6 

1  11 

2  7 

3  0 
3  6 


2  0     10 

3  0  I  1    6 
40:26 


6  10 

7  2 
7  11 

7  7 

8  3 
8    6 

8  8 

9  6 

6  11 

7  10 

8  3 
8    6 

8  11 

9  1 
9  4 
9  6 
9  11 

10    7 

10  11 

11  2 

11  7 

12  2 

12  8 

13  7 

14  2 

14  11 

15  2 

15  6 

16  2 

0  8 

1  0 
1    4 


Miles. 

s.    d. 

s.     d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

rf. 

s. 

d. 

«■    ]    t. 

Weston-sup.-M.  18i 

4 

6 

3 

0 

1 

8 

12       9 

Highbridge 27 

. , 

6 

0 

4 

6 

2 

3 

16     12 

Bridgewaler   . .  33 

, 

7 

6 

5 

0 

2 

9 

20     15 

Taunton 44J 

11     0 

7"6 

10 

0 

7 

0 

3 

9 

26     20 

Wellington. ...  51} 

., 

12 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 

30 

24 

Tiverton  Road.  60J 

14 

0 

9 

6 

5 

1 

34 

26 

CoUumpton   ..  63 

14 

6 

10 

0 

5 

3 

36 

27 

Hele 674 

15 

6 

10 

6 

5 

7 

EXETER    ....  75i 

20"o 

13""0 

17 

6 

11 

6 

6 

4 

40 

30 

From  EXETER  to 

Starcross 8i 

, , 

1 

6 

1 

3 

0 

9 

Dawlish    12 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

Teignmouth   ..  15 

.. 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

3 

UP  TRAIN. 

TEIGNMOUTH  to 

Dawlish    3 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Starcross 6i 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 

Exeter 15 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

3 

From  EXETER  to 

Hele    . .  Miles.    B% 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Collutnpton    ..   laj 

,, 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 

1 

io 

'g 

Tiverton  Road.  Ui 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

3 

12 

9 

Wellington....   23} 

5 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

16 

12 

Taunton 30J 

9'"6 

5"6 

7 

6 

4 

6 

2 

7 

18 

12 

Bridgewater   . .  42i 

, , 

10 

0 

6 

6 

3 

7 

24 

17 

Highbridge 48{ 

11 

6 

7 

0 

4 

1 

28 

20 

Weston-sup.-M.  58i 

^ 

13 

0 

8 

6 

4 

11 

32 

23 

Banwell  60 

.. 

13 

6 

9 

0 

5 

0 

ClevedonRoad   63^ 

^^ 

14 

6 

10 

0 

5 

4 

36 

26 

Nailsea 67^ 

15 

6 

10 

6 

5 

8 

Bristol 75i 

20"0 

13"'0 

17 

6 

11 

6 

6 

4 

40 

30 

Bath 87 

22    6 

14    6 

20 

0 

13 

0 

7 

3 

48 

35 

Cirencester....  134J 

29 

0 

19 

6 

11 

3 

60 

46 

Gloucester 153  J 

33"  0 

2l"0 

30 

6 

19 

6 

12 

10 

Oxford 1503 

39    0 

27    0 

34 

6 

23 

6 

12 

7 

T5 

57 

PADDINGT...1933 

50    0 

34    0 

44 

6 

30 

0 

16 

2 

92 

74 

From  BRISTOL  TO 

Keynsham  

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

Saltford    

2    6 

1     6 

1 
2 
2 

6 
0 
g 

1 

1 
\ 

0 
3 
g 

0 
0 
1 
1 
1 

7 
10 
0 
5 
g 

"s 

*6 

Twerton 

BATH 

Box   

3 

g 

2 
2 

0 

Corsham 

4 

6 

6 

Chippenham 

6"'0 

4"0 

5 

6 

3 

6 

2 

1 

i2 

io 

Wootton  Basset. . . . 

8 

0 

5 

6 

3 

0 

16 

14 

Purton 

10 
10 

0 

7 
7 

0 

3 

4 

10 
2 

Minety 

'\ 

6 

6 

26 

i7 

CIRENCESTER  . . 

U 

6 

8 

0 

5 

0 

22 

18 

Tetbury  Road    . . . . 

12"6 

8"0 

11 

0 

7 

6 

4 

8 

Brimsoomb     

12 

0 

7 

6 

.5 

4 

Stroud 

13    6 

8"'6 

12 

6 
9 

7 
7 

6 
9 

5 
5 

7 
9 

Stonehouse 

12 

GLOUCESTER    .. 

14"6 

9"'0 

13 

0 

8 

0 

g 

7 

Swindon 

10    0 

7    0 

9 

6 

6 

6 

3 

g 

26 

i7 

Shrivenham 

11 

0 

7 

6 

3 

11 

24 

20 

Faringdon  Road    .. 

12 

6 

8 

6 

4 

7 

28 

?>.'? 

Steventon   

14 

0 

9 

6 

5 

2 

1  —  1 
32  1  20  1 

FARES. 


DOWN    TRAIN. 

Q,  ICK  Ta..>. 

Passe 

SGER9. 

CiBRIAGESj 

FARES    FROM 

First 

Second 

First   1  Second 

Third 

i 

2 

PADDINGTOiN  to    Class. 

Class. 

Class.     Class. 

Class. 

whl. 

whl. 

MUesJ  s.    d. 

5.     d. 

s 

d.\. 

d. 

>.    d. 

t. 

>.d. 

Ealing 5i'     .. 

i 

3  1  0 

9 

0    6 

Hanwell 7^ 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0    8 

Southall 9 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0    9 

,  , 

West  Drayton      13 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1     1 

,. 

Langley  Jilarsh    16 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1    4 

Slough 18 

4 

0 

2 

6 

1    6 

ii 

s'o 

Maidenhead  ..  2i\ 

5 

0  ]  3 

6 

1  11 

12 

9  0 

Twyford 30J      .. 

7 

0     5 

0 

2    7 

16 

12  0 

Reading   SSj!  8     6  |     6     0 

8 

0   ;   5 

6 

3    0 

20 

15  0 

Pangbourne    ..  4H'     .. 

9 

6  !  6 

6 

3    6 

24 

18  0 

Goring 44i      . . 

10 

0 

7 

0     3    9 

WallingfordRd.  47i!     .. 

11 

0 

7 

6  1  4    0 

28 

2i'o 

Didcot f>i   13    0 

8"6 

12 

0 

8 

0     4    5 

30 

23  6 

Appleford    55 

12 

6 

8 

6     4    7 

Abingdon  Road  56 

13 

0 

9 

0     4    8 

32 

24*0 

OXFORD    ....  63    15    0 

io"o 

14 

0 

9 

6     5    0 

36 

27  0 

Steventon    56}-     .. 

13 

0  '  9 

0     4    9 

32 

24  0 

Faringdon  Rd.  .  633|     . . 

14 

6  Ho 

0     5    4 

36 

27  0 

Shrivenham    ..714 

IS 

6    11 

0     6    0 

39 

29  0 

Swindon 77    20    0 

14* 'O 

17 

6    12 

0     6    5 

42 

32  0 

Purton 81}      .. 

IS 

6    12 

6     6  10 

Minety 85}'     .. 

19 

6    13 

6     7    2 

45 

35'0 

CIRENCESTER  95'     .. 

22 

6    15 

0     7  II 

48 

38  0 

Tetbury  Road     91    24    0 

17"6 

21 

0  !u 

6     7    7 

46 

36  0 

Brinscomb 98i     .. 

22 

6  |t5 

6     8    3 

Stroud 101125    6 

18' '6 

23 

0  il6 

0  j  8    6 

5i 

4i'o 

Stonehoiise  ...lOSJ      .. 

24 

0 

16 

6188 

GL0UCESTER114  28    6  '  20    0 

2'i 

6 

17 

6     9    6 

5.5 

45*0 

Wootton  Basset  82i      ..     \ 

19 

0 

13 

0     6  11 

44 

34  0 

Chippenham  ..93124    6  ;  17    6 

21 

6 

14 

6     7  10 

47 

37  0 

Corsham 98i      ..     • 

•>2 

6 

16 

0  18    3 

•  • 

Box   lOlJ      ..     '       .. 

23 

6    16 

6 

8    6 

BATH 106127    6  !  19    6 

24 

6 

17 

0 

8  11 

53 

43*0 

Twerton 108i      .. 

21 

0 

17 

3 

9    1 

Saltford    lllj      .. 

25 

6 

17 

6 

9    4 

,  , 

Keynsham 113*'     .. 

26 

0 

18 

0 

9    6 

BRISTOL  ....118i30    0 

2l"o 

27 

0 

18 

6 

9  11 

58 

48*0 

Nailsea 126}'     .. 

29 

0 

19 

6 

10    7 

Clevedon  Road  130}      . . 

30 

0 

20 

0 

10  11 

ei 

5i'o 

Banwell    1333;     ..     |       .. 

31 

0 

21 

0 

11    2 

, 

Weston-sup.-M.136j      .. 

31 

6 

21 

6 

11    7 

64 

54  0 

Highbridge 145}i     .. 

33 

0 

23 

0 

12    2 

68 

57  0 

Bridgewater     .151}!     .. 

:i4 

6 

23 

6 

12    8 

72 

60  0 

Taunton  163   41    0     28    6 

37 

0   25 

6 

13    7 

78 

65  0 

Wellington....  170       ..     i       .. 

39 

0   26 

6 

14    2 

82 

68  0 

Tiverton  Road.179       ..     '       .. 

41 

0   28 

0 

14  11 

86 

70  0 

CoUumpton 181 J      ..1 

41 

6   28 

6 

15    2 

88 

71  0 

Hele 185i      .. 

43 

6   29 

0 

15    6 

E.X.ETER 193350    0     34    0 

44 

6   30 

0 

16    2 

92 

74*0 

From  BRISTOL  to 

Nailsea 8  '     .. 

2 

0     1 

0 

0    8 

3 

0      1 

6 

1    0 

's 

6*0 

Banwell   151      .. 

4 

0     2 

6 

1    4 

Miles.| 
Weston-sup.-M.  Ibji 
Highbridge....  27 
Bridgewaler   . .  33 

Taunton 443'11     0 

Wellington ....  51 J 
Tiverton  Road.  60J 
CoUumpton   ..  63 

Hele 67i 

EXETER    ....  75i20    0 

From  EXETER  to 

Starcross 8i 

DawUsh    12 

Teignmouth   . .  15 

UP  TRAIN. 
TEIGNMOUTH  TO 

Dawlish   3 

Starcross 6i 

Exeter 15 

From  EXETER  to 
Hele    ..Miles.     8 
CoUumpton    ..  12 
Tiverton  Road.  143 
WelUngton..,.   233 

Taunton 303 

Bridgewater   . .  42i 

Highbridge 485 

Weston-sup.-M.  58{ 

Banwell  60 

ClevedonRoad   63^ 

Nailsea 67| 

Bristol 75i  20    0 

Bath 87    22    6 

Cirencester 1343 

Gloucester 1.533  33    0 

Oxford I.W3  39    0 

PADDINGT...1933  50    0 

From  BRISTOL  TO 

Keynsham  

Saltford    

Twerton 

BATH 

Box   

Corsham 

Chippenham 

Wootton  Basset. . . 

Purton 

Minety 

CIRENCESTER  . 
Tetbury  Road    . . . 

Brimsoomb     

Stroud 

Stonehouse 

GLOUCESTER    . 

Swindon 

Shrivenham 

Faringdon  Road  , 
Steventon   
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14  0 
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1  0 
1  3 


0  3 

0  6 

1  3 

0  9 

1  1 


1  3 

2  0 

2  7 

3  7 

4  1 

4  11 

5  0 
5  4 

5  8 

6  4 

7  3 

11  3 

12  10 
12  7 
16  2 

0  5 
0  7 
0  10 


1  0 
1  5 

1  8 

2  1 

3  0 

3  10 

4  2 


12  1  9 
16  12 
20  15 
26  20 
30 
34 
36 


5  4 
5  7 

5  9 

6  7 
3  6 

3  11 

4  7 

5  2 


UP    TRAIN. 

«v:cK  Train. 

K 

SSENGERS.              1 

CxitRIi.GEs| 

First 

Second 

First 

Second 

Third 

"4         2     1 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

Class. 

whl. 

whl. 

s.    d. 

«.      d. 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

, 

J 

Didcot 

17    0 

12    6 

15     0 

15    6 

10  6 

11  0 

5  6 
5    8 

34 

27 

Appleford    

AbinedonRoad 

16    0 

11    6 

5    9 

36 

29 

OXFORD    

19    0 

14    0 

17    0 

12    0 

6    4 

38 

30 

Wallingford  Road. . 

16    0 

11    0 

5  11 

36 

29 

17    0 
17    6 

11  6 

12  0 

6  2 
6    5 

40 

32 

Pangbourne    

21    6 

15    0 

19    0 
iO    0 
22    0 

13    0     6  U 
13    6     7    4 

43 
47 
51 

35 
38 
42 

Twyford 

Maidenhead  

15    0 

8    0 

Slouch 

23    0 

16    0 

8    5 

54 

45 

Langlev  Marsli  .... 

West  Drayton    .... 

24    0 

17    0 

8  10 

Southall  

25    0 

17    3 

9    2 

Hanwell  

25    6 

17    6 

9    3 

Ealing  

25    9 

17    9 

9    5 

PADDINGTON   .. 

30    0 

21     0 

27    0 

18    6 

9  11 

58 

48 

REGUL.'^TIONS. 

First-class  Passengers  are  allowed  1121bs.  of  Luggage  ;  and 
Second  and  Third-class  Passengers  are  allowed  601bs.  free  of 
charge.     All  excess  is  charged  for  according   to    distance. 

Passengers  in  Private  Carriages  (not  bein"  Servants)  are  required 
to  take  First-class  Tickets,  as  the  Carriage  Rates  do  not  allow  for 
reduced  Fares,  and  such  Passengers  may  change  on  the  journey  to 
one  of  the  Company's  First-class  Carriages. 

London  time  is  kept  at  all  the  Stations  on  the  Railway,  which 
is  about  eleven  minutes  before  Bath  and  Bristol  time,  and  four- 
teen minutes  before  Exeter  time.  No  tickets  are  issued  after  a 
train  is  in  sight  at  the  intermediate  Stations.  Passengers  are 
allowed  10  min.stoppage  at  Swindon  Junction  for  refreshment. 

Passengers,  Parcels,  &c.,  from  Exeter,  Taunton,  Bridgewater, 
Bristol,  Bath,  and  Chippenham,  proceeding  to  Gloucester,  Chel- 
tenham, Oxfordshire,  &c.,  may  be  booked  for  Gloucester  or 
Oxford,  by  the  Up  Trains  to  the  Swindon  or  Didcot  Junctions, 
proceeding  by  the  Dotvn  Trains  to  those  places.  In  like  manner. 
Passengers  from  Gloucestershire  or  O.xfordshire,  &c.,  cin  proceed 
irest,  by  coming  from  Oxford  or  Gloucester,  to  the  Swindon  or 
Didcot  junctions,  and  thence  by  the  Down  Trains  to  Chippenham, 
Bath,  Bristol,  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  and  E.xeter. 

Carriajes  and  Horses,  when  conveyed  by  the  Goods'  Train,  or 
Cheap  Train,  will  be  charged  one-third  less,  and  may  be  paid  for 
on  arrival,  if  required.  A  Groom  in  charge  of  four  or  more 
Horses,  is  allowed  to  travel  free,  by  either  Goods  or  Passenger 
Trains. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  Horses  or  Carriages  be  conveyed 
by    the  Express  Trains. 

Coaches  or  Omnibuses  run  from  Teignmouth  to  Newton,  Totnes, 
Ivy  Bridge,  Plympton,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Falmouth,  Torquay, 
Paignton,  Brikham,  Dartmouth,  S:c. 
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